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PREFACE. 


The  present  Selection  comprises  Hamlbt,  AIac- 
BBTHy  Richard  III.,  Kino  John,  Coriolanus,  and 
Julius  Cjbsar. 

In  proposing  to  adapt  certain  Plays  from  Shaks- 
peare,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  I  could  not 
imagine,  considering  the  importance  now  given  to 
English  Literature  as  an  element  of  Education, 
that  I  was  meditating  a  superfluous  or  uncalled-for 
performance.  For,  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
several  ^  Shakspe ares'  in  existence,  designed  for 
Families  and  Young  People,  there  is  not  one,  I 
believe,  conducted  precisely  upon  the  plan  of  the 
present  Publication,  or  that  is  eligible,  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  for  the  extended  Use  to  which  this 
Work  adventures  its  claim. 

To  put  forth  a  ^  Shakspbare,'  with  the  view  here 
professed,  at  once  respectable  and  useful,  two  con- 
ditions seemed  indispensably  necessary.  First,  that  I 
should  guard  the  inviolability  of  my  Author  in  the 
utmost  degree  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  work, 
so  that  it  should  be  ^  Shakspbarb'  that  was  submitted 
to  the  reader,  and  not  a  vi^e,  and  distorted  image  of 
him ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Plays  should  be  accom- 
panied with  Notes,  explanatory  of  such  points  as  might 
create  difficulties  in  the  minds  of  Young  Persons. 
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The  first  of  these  conditions  I  have  so  scrupulously 
observed,  that,  with  the  reservation  of  a  few  passages 
forced  upon  me  by  the  very  nature  of  my  work,  and 
some  trifling  retrenchments,*  I  may  claim  to  give 
Shakspeare  ^  as  he  is/  To  cut  him  up  piece-meal^ 
as  has  been  done  by  some,  under  pretence  of  giving 
^  Beauties,'  did  not  seem  at  all  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
the  present  age,  or  in  reason  calculated  to  give  a  just 
notion  of  the  genius  of  the  Author.f  So  little  enticing 
was  such  a  procedure,  that  I  have  considered  it  objec^ 
tionable  only  in  the  second  degree  to  make  any  altera- 
tion whatever  not  imperatively  demanded,  in  a  work 
designed  for  Youth. 

Accordingly,  I  have  adhered  in  the  following 
Plays,  with  these  deductions,  to  the  Acts,  Scenes, 
Characters,  Phraseology,  &c.  &c.  as  exhibited  in 
the  Author's  own  works.  I  have  thus  disturbed  in 
the  least  possible  degree  the  ^historical  notion'  of 
Shakspeare — a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a 
just  conception  of  Himself,  and  his  Times,  and  not  to 
be  compromised  by  any  one  possessing  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  a  genuine  admiration  of  his  Author. 

How  far  the  other  condition,  requiring  that  the 
Plays  should  be  accompanied  with  Notes,  explanatory 
of  difficulties,  has  been  fulfilled^  may  not  perhaps 


♦  Chiefly  in  RiCHA&D  III. 

t  His  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour  of  particular 
passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor  of  his 
dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  select  quota- 
tions, will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierodes,  who,  when  he 
offered  his  house  for  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
specimen.— Dr.  Johnson.  Pre£Eu:e  to  Shakspeare. 


admit  of  an  equally  definite  answer.  It  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  limited  myself  to  the  merest  Elementary 
Criticism,  and  that  the  Notes  serve  very  little  oUi^ 
purpose  tfian  to  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  Author, 
where  it  was  involved  in  any  obscurity.  This  the 
labours  of  others  have  enabled  me  to  do  in  most 
instances,  and  where  these  have  come  to  no  satis- 
factory conclusion^  and  the  case  seemed  hopeless,  I 
have  chosen  to  leave  the  difficulty  as  I  found  it,  rather 
than  encumber  the  pi^e  with  superfluous  criticism. 
Many  difficulties  I  believe  do  not  remain  unexplained, 
and — ^this  object  accomplished — I  have  considered  my 
obligations  fulfilled;  as  to  descant  upon  all  the  beauties 
so  profusely  scattered  over  these  pages  would  have 
been  wholly  unsuited  to  the  plan  and  limits  of  this 
Work,  if  it  would  not  also  have  been  a  presumptuous 
undertaking. 

These  two  conditions  fulfilled — and  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  them  precluded  the  chance  of  making  many 
faults — I  trust  I  may  claim  to  have  produced  a  Volume 
eminently  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  Class- 
BooK  in  the  Higher  Schools  for  either  Sex,  and,  gene- 
rally, to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  our  immortal  countryman.  To 
eulogize  Shakspeare  is  not  my  design,  but  I  may  allow 
myself  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  delight  with  which 
these  pages  will  be  perused  by  those  for  whose  use 
they  are  intended.  I  say,  to  imagine  the  feelings,  for 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  them,  so  unlike  are 
they  to  what  we  feel  when  perusing  any  other  Author. 
The  beauties  of  Shakspeare  are  so  compounded^  so 
little  of  an  elementary  character,  if  I  may  use  such 
expressions,  that  the   feelings  with  which  they  are 


associated  are  not  easily  analyzed.  Not  designiilg  an 
extended  criticism  on  Shakspeare,  I  can  only  refer 
for  further  illustration  of  my  meaning  to  the  different 
kinds  of  excellence  of  our  Author  and  Chaucer^  a 
point  which  has  been  so  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Hazlitt  in  his  review  of  Troilds  and  Cressida.* 

The  great  secret  of  Shakspeare's  power  has  been 
well  conceived  to  consist  in  his  marvellous  insight 
into  the  human  heart,  and  the  natural  and  unforced 
language  he  has  given  it  to  express  itself  withal,  in 
almost  every  situation  in  which  the  human  imagina- 
tion can  conceive  it  to  be  placed.  This  is  his  charac- 
teristic and  predominant  excellence.  The  wit,  the 
eloquence,  the  fancy,  the  *  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  bum,'  are  supernumerary  to  this, 
although  they  help,  in  a  prodigious  degree,  to  give 
effect  to  the  one  great  charm. 

On  this  head  Dr.  Johnson  thus  expresses  himself: 
*^  Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by  hyper- 
bolical or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabulous  and 
unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers 
of  barbarous  romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a 
giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that  should  form  his 
expectations  of  human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from. 
the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived.  Shakspeare  has 
no  heroes ;  his  scenes  are  occupied  only  by  men  who 
act  and  speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  should 
himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion : 
even  where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the  dialogue 
is  level  with  life.     Other  writers  disguise  the  most 


*  See  Cbaificten  of  Shakspeare's  PlayS;  by  Hazx«itt. 
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natural  passions  and  most  frequent  incidents;  so  d»t 
he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book  will  not  know 
them  in  the  world:    Shakspbarb  approximates  the 
remote,  and  familiarizes  the  wonderful;   the  event 
which  he  represents  will  not  happen,  but,  if  it  were 
possible,  its  effects  would  probably  be  such  as  he 
has  assigned;   and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not 
only  shown  human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigen- 
cies, but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it 
cannot  be  exposed."     To  the  same  purpose  Haz- 
UTT,  already  quoted:    "  He  was  like  the  genius  of 
humanity  changing  places  with  us  all  at  pleasure, 
and  playing  with  our  purposes  as  with  his  own.     He 
turned  the  globe  round   for  our  amusement;    and 
surveyed  the  generations  of  men,  and  the  individuab 
as  they  passed,  with  their  different  concerns,  passions, 
follies,  vices,  virtues,  actions,  and  motives — ^as  well 
those  that  they  knew,   as  those  which  they  did  not 
know,  or  acknowledge  to  themselves.    The  dreams  of 
childhood,  the  ravings  of  despair,  were  the  toys  of  his 
fancy.    Airy  beings  waited  at  his  call,  and  came  at 
hb  bidding.     Harmless  fairies  ^  nodded  to  him,  and 
did  him  curtesies;'  and  the  night-hag  bestrode  the 
blast,  at  the  command  of  his  ^  so  potent  art.'     The 
world  of  spirits  lay  open  to  him,  like  the  world  of 
real  men  and  women :  and  there  is  the  same  truth  in 
his  delineations  of  the  one  as  of  the  other ;  for,  if  the 
preternatural  characters  he  describes  could  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  they  would  speak,  and  feel,  and  act,  as 
he  makes  them.  *  *  *    Thus  the  character  of  Calibak 
not  only  stands  before  us  with  a  language  and  manner 
of  his  own,  but  the  scenery  and  situation  of  the 
enchanted  island  he  inhabits,  the  traditions  of  the 
place,  its  strange  noises,  its  hidden  recesses,   ^  his 
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fi^nent  haunts  and  ancient  neighbourhood,'  are  given 
with  a  miraculous  truth  of  nature,  and  with  all  the 
fkmiliarity  of  an  old  recollection." 

These  quotations  are  rather  long,  but  they  so  well 
express  the  true  cause  of  that  delight  we  take  in  our 
immortal  countryman  that  I  could  not  hesitate  to  find 
a  place  for  them.  We  recognise  our  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  the  Characters  of  his  Imagination,  and 
sympathize  with  the  motives  that  move  them,  and 
make  them  what  they  are.  We  seem  to  read  our  own 
history  in  reading  theirs,  and  are  affected  with  all  the 
feelings  that  such  a  seeming  community  of  interests 
inspires. 

Some  who  have  passed  the  period  of  their  education, 
little  benefitted  by  all  the  means  of  improvement 
bestowed  upon  them,  natures  uncouth,  ungentle,  un- 
moved to  excellence,  might,  we  are  fond  to  think, 
have  relented  under  the  humanizing  influences  of  this 
great  Teacher:  ^  The  access  and  passage'  to  their 
souls  unknown  to  others  might  have  been  laid  open  to 
him.  Chilled,  blighted,  and  barren,  there  yet  was 
hope  for  them  in  Shakspeabe's  power.  Taste,  fancy, 
feeling,  a  soaring  spirit,  a  brighter  vision  might  have 
evinced  his  triumph,  together  with  whatever  of  enjoy- 
ment is  embodied  in  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet : — 

<'  For  he  hath  waking  empire,  wide  as  dreams ; 
An  ample  sovereignty  of  eye  and  ear. 
Rich  are  his  walks  with  supernatural  cheer  ; 
The  region  of  his  inner  spirit  teems 
With  yital  sounds  and  monitory  gleams 
Of  high  astonishment  and*pleasing  fear."* 

*  Wordsworth's  Sonnets. 
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Do  we,  then,  exalt  Shakspsabb  into  a  minister 
of  Religion?  Far  firom  it.  The  vigorooB  use  of  the 
mental  powers,  the  sweet  s^ise  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  tme  in  nature,  the  capacity  for  intellectual 
enjoyment,  howerer  important,  are  not  to  be  eon* 
founded  with  that  ^'  well  of  living  water  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life,''  that  **  new  man  which  is 
renewed  after  the  inu^  o^^^im  that  created  him  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness/'  This  is  a  principle 
of  far  other  character,  and  due  to  far  other  sources. 
But,  still,  we  may  believe  that  in  the  exhumation  (so  to 
speak)  of  our  intellectual  powers,  one  great  end  of 
religion  is  served;  which  is,  undoubtedly,  to  exalt 
the  intellect,  and  enlighten  the  reason  of  man.  This 
praise  will  not  be  denied  to  Shakspbarb  ;— nor  is  this 
the  only  way  in  which  this  Author  (rightly  used)  acts 
in  harmony  with  religion,  and  lends  a  concurring 
efficacy  to  revealed  truth.  The  charming  pictures  he 
has  given  us  of  the  moral  virtues,  political,  social, 
domestic,  must  have  a  kindly  influenee  on  a  ^  heart 
of  flesh.'  For  models  of  courtesy,  gentleness,  grace, 
and    ev^y  combination   of  moral  beauty,    witness 

Im6GBX,     DBSDBlffONA,    OpHELIA,     PbBDITA,    AbIBL, 

and  a  host  of  others.  Ethereal  Essences !  Never  has 
the  human  imagination  bodied  forth  creations  more 
pure,  more  lovely,  and  soul-subduing. 

One  great  characteristic  of  Shakspbabb's  genius — 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  enumerating  his  claims  on 
Youth — if  his  entire  freedom  from  *  Mannerism.'  We 
cannot  be  insensible  to  this  virtue  in  him.  It  is  the 
very  condition  of  his  mental  being,  as  it  is  that  of  all 
endowed  with  the  highest  order  of  genius,  and  it  is 
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not  the  least  of  the  causes  that  inyest  him  with  such 
paramount  influem^  over  us.  As^milated  to  this 
spirit  we  shall  sedulously  eschew  the  demon  afiecta- 
tion — ^the  pedantry  of  learning,  the  pride  of  intellect, 
the  coxcombry  of  business,  the  ^  insolence  of  office/ 
and  the  '  thousand'  infirmitieB — all  springing  from 
this  one  root  of  bitterness — that  ^flesh  is  heir  to/  and 
that  deform  and  mar  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  life. 

Beautiful  are  the  words  of  the  late  Charles  Lamb, 
when  pressing  these  Plays  on  the  attention  of  Youth.* 
He  calls  them  "  enrichers  of  the  fiincy,  strengtheners 
of  virtue,  a  withdrawing  from  all  selfish  and  merce- 
nary thoughts,  a  lesson  of  all  sweet  and  honourable 
thoughts  and  actions,  to  teach  you  courtesy,  benignity, 
generosity,  humanity ;  for,  of  examples  teaching  these 
virtues  his  pages  are  fuU." 

With  these  impressions  I  have  prepared  the  follow- 
ing Plays  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons.  The  Plays 
I  have  selected  seemed  recommended  as  well  for  their 
uncommon  merit,  singly,  as  a  combination  of  merit 
with  historical  interest.  In  the  propriety  of  the 
choice  I  flatter  myself  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 

EDWARP  SLATER. 
KEirsiNGTOir, 
21th  September,  1836. 


^  VrefBuce  to  Tales  from  Sbakspeabb. 
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2  HAMLET,  act  i. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcbllus. 

Fran.  I  think  I  hear  them. — Stand,  ho!  Who  is 

Hot.  Friends  to  this  ground.  [there  ? 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  O,  farewell,  honest  soldier : 

Who  hath  relieved  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit  Francisco. 

Mar.  Holla!  Bernardo! 

Ber.  Say. 

What,  is  Horatio  there? 

Hor'.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio;  welcome,  good Marcellus. 

Hor.  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to-night  ? 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says,  'tis  out  our  fimtasy ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us : 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along. 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve '  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

Hor.  Tush !  Tush !  f  will  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile ; 

And  let  us  once  v^m  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Hor.  Well,  sit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber.  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  from  the  pole, 
Had  made  his  course  to  illumine  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  bums,  Marcellus,  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one, —  [again ! 

Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  oflF;   look,  where  it  comes 

^  make  good  the  testimoiiy  of  our  eyes. 
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Enter  Ghost. 

Ber,  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  kingthat's  dead. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

3er.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king?  mark  it,  Horatio. 

Mar.    Most  like : — ^it  harrows  me  with  fear,  and 

Ber.  It  would  be  spoke  to.  [wonder. 

Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hot.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  rorm,  [night. 

In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march?    by  heaven  I  charge  thee, 
speak. 

Mar,  It  is  o£Pended. 

Ber.  See !  it  stalks  away. 

Hor.  Stay ;  speak :  speak  I  charge  thee,  speak. 

[Exit  Ghost. 

Mar.  ^is  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber.  How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble,  and  look 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ?  [pale : 

What  think  vou  of  It? 

Hor.  Bemre  my  Grod,  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself: 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  th'ambitious  Norway  combated. 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angrv  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice. 
Tis  strange.  [hour. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  just  at  this  dead 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  know 
But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion,  [not ; 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows, 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land? 
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Alii  woTT  fvdi.  ttEly  skc  if 

!>>&  SIC  imitf  sit  Sr^mj 

Wji^  ii^'i^  ^aos  sa  zdjcsL  ^  ? 

A^  jcflK^  :3if  voS^cvr  £Qis  iou    Od^tkiBg^ 

Wkw  a»  vo«  ka^v,  rr  Fjrc=.tc«5^  of  Xorwr, 

Dir  d  u  ibf  cooLnK: :  a  w^Srii  ocr  ^mliua  Hamlet 
F?r  to  iL^  ^ie  oc  o«r  kaovm  worl-i  esteemed  luBUy) 
Did  *^T  c:it»  Fortfabcas^ ;  wboc  br  a  seaTd  compact, 
W«C  niiied  br  iaw,  and  ber&jdiy, 
Dii  fcriiu  »iia  i:^  liie.  aH  Kwiie  hk  iaiid% 
WhSeh  he  stood  seizd  oC  to  ibe  cooqaeior : 
Agmbk^t  the  which,  a  moMtr  coorpeieiit 
Was  sr2«ned  br  oar  kiasr ;  which  head.  i«tiirD*d 
To  the  inheiitaDce  of  Fordabr^ 
9ad  he  been  vaiiqiikher ;  ass  br  the  same  co-mart  ■ 
And  carnage*  of  the  article  designed. 
His  fell  to  Bamlet :  Now,  ar,  Toang  Fortmbfas, 
Of  tmimproTed  mettle'  hot  and  fall. 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Xorwar,  here  and  dicze, 
Shark'd  up*  a  list  of  landless  resoliites, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  aiterprize 
That  hath  a  stomach  in't ;  which  is  no  other 
(As  it  doth  well  appear  imto  our  state,) 
Bat  to  recoTer  of  ns,  hj  strcMig  band. 
And  terms  compulsatory,  those  'foresaid  lands 
So  b^  his  fiaither  lost :  And  this,  I  take  it. 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations ; 


*  Joint  bargain.  ■  import. 

»  fall  of  spirit,  not  regulated  or  guided  by  knowledge  or 
experience. 

*  collected  at  random* 
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The  source  of  IMb  our  watch ;  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  poste-haste  and  romage '  in  the  land. 

JBer.  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so : 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch ;  so  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

ffar,  A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star,  * 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse. 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events, — 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, — * 
Have  heaven  and  earth  tc^ether  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — 

Re-enter  Ghost. 

But,  soft ;  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 

Fll  cross  it,  lliough  it  blast  me. — Stay,  iuusion ! 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 

Speak  to  me : 

It  there  be  anv  good  thing  to  be  done. 

That  may  to  tnee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 

Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country^s  fate. 

Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 

O,  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 


•  twmuUuoui  Imrry,  ■  the  moon* 

3  the  omen  coming  on,  is,  the  approaching  dreadful  and  por- 
tentous event. 
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Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Cockcrows. 
Speak  of  it : — stay,  and  speak; — Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  'Tishere! 

Hor.  Tis  here ! 

Mar.  'Tis  gone !  [JEarit  Ghost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence  ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

Hor.    And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  sunmions.     I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'extravagant*  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,^  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastem  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 


*  waudering  out  of  bounds. 

*  strikes  with  lameness  or  diseases^ 
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Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit ;  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him  : 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquamt  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let's  do%  I  pray  \  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  convenient.     [£xeunt, 

SCENE  II. — The  same,  A  room  of  state  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius,  Laertes, 
VoLTiMAND,  Cornelius,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 
The  memory  be  green ;  and  that  it  us  befitted    [death 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him, 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen, 
Th'imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, — 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye ; 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  durge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  lierein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  a£&ir  along :— -For  all,  our  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, — 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth ; 
Or  thiiSing,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  fi*ame, 
Colleagued*  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Importing  the  surrenaer  of  those  lands 

*  He  goes  to  war  so  indiscreetly,  and  unprepared,  that  he  has 
no  allies  to  support  him  but  a  dream,  with  which  he  is  colleagued 
or  confederated, 
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Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law, 

To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  mnch  for  him. 

Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 

Thus  much  the  business  is :  We  have  here  writ 

To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 

Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 

Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — ^to  suppress 

His  further  gait^  herein ;  in  that  the  leYieSy 

The  lists  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 

Out  of  his  subject :  and  we  here  despatch 

You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 

For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 

Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 

To  business  with«the  king,  more  than  the  scope 

Of  these  dilated  articles  allow.' 

Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Cor,  VoL  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  show  our 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing;  heartily  farewell,  [duty. 

[Exeunt  \oLTiMAKD  and  Cobkblus. 
And  now  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  What  is't,  Laertes? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice :  What  would'st  thou  beg,  Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mou^. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  would'st  thou  have,  Laertes? 

Laer,  My  dread  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  c^ain  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave?  What  says 
Pdlonius  ? 

*  his  further  proceeding.  ■  these  articles  when  dilated. 
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JPoL  He  hath)  my  lord,  wrung  firom  me  my  slow 
By  laboursome  petition ;  and,  at  last,  [leave 

Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent : 
I  do  beseech  you  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes;  time  be  thine, 
And  thy  best  graces :  spend  it  at  thy  will. — 
But  now,  my  couisin  Handet,  and  my  son, — 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kindJ 

[Aside 

King,  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you? 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  th'  sun.* 

Qtieeru  Grood  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids* 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  knoTT  st,  'tis  common ;  all,  that  live,  must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Qveen.  If  it  be, 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam!    nay,    it  is;    I  know   not 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,      [seems. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  sus{)iration  of  forced  brei^ 
No,  nor  tne  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  deiected  'haviour  of  the  visa&^e. 
Together  T^th  aU  forms,  modes,  shovTs  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly  :  These,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have'  that  within,  which  passeth  show ; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

King.  'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 
Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father ; 


*  Somewhat  more  than  cousin,  and  less  than  9on.    Kind  in 
the  Teutonic  word  for  child. 

*  A  quibble  between  son  and  sun  seems  here  intended. 

*  lowering  downcast  eyes. 
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Bat,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  fatfa^; 

That  father  lost,*  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 

In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 

To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  But  to  persiver 

In  obstinate  condblement,  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornness;  'tis  unmanly  grief; 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven ; 

A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 

An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled : 

For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  commcn 

As  any  the  most  vulgar  thin^  to  sense. 

Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  exposition. 

Take  it  to  heart?  Fye !   tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 

A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 

To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 

Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 

From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 

2%w  must  he  so.    We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 

This  unprevailins  woe;  and  think  of  us 

As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note. 

You  are  the  most  inmiediate  to  our  throne ; 

And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love,' 

Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 

Do  I  impart  towards  you.     For  your  intent 

In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 

It  is  most  retrpffade  to  our  desire : 

And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  vou  to  remain 

Here,. in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 

Our  chief^t  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  herprayers,  Hamlet ; 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  1  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 

King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply ; 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — ^Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof. 


*  That  father  lost  to  your  father* 
<  emiuence  and  distiDCtion  of  loye« 
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No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
Bat  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouse  ^  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.    Come  away. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Lords,  ^c.  PoLoxirs, 
and  Laertes. 
Ham,  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd* 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter !    O  GKkI  !  O  God ! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Vj^  on't !  O  ij^ !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead ! — ^nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion*  to  a  Satyr :  so  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  wmds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth ! 
Must  I  remember?  wy,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :  And  yet,  within  a  month, — 
Let  me  not  think  on't ; — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman ! — 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  foUow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ; — ^why  she,  even  she, — 
O  heaven !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
Would  have  moum'd  longer, — ^married  with  my  uncle. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules :  Within  a  month ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  imrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married. 

*  caroutal.  *  prohibited  by  an  express  law. 

3  By  the  Satyr  is  meant  Pan,  as  by  Hyperion,  Apollo.  Pan 
and  Apollo  were  brothers,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  contention 
between  those  gods  for  the  preference  in  music— Hyperion  for 
Hyperion. 
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It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 

But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 

JEnter  Horatio,  Bebnardo,  and  Marcsllus. 

Hor.  Hail  to  your  lordship  I 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor,  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 

Ham,  Sir,  my  good  friend  j  111  change  that  name 
with  you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? — 
Marcellus? 

Mar.  My  good  lord, 

Ham,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  good  even,  sir. — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg? 

Hor,  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself:  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  at  Elsinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor,  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  fimeral. 

Ham,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student: 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor,  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  foUow'd'hard  upon. 

Ham,   Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !    the  funeral  bak'd 
Did  coldly*  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables,    [meats 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest'  foe  in  heaven 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! — 
My  father, — ^Methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

Hor,  Where, 

My  lord  ? 

Ham,  In  my  mind's  eye,'  Horatio. 

Hor,  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king 


*  when  cold  did  furnish  forth,  &c.  *  dearest  for  dxreft. 

*  Otf-tf-o/uivo;  warlp'  ia^Xn  h\  ^f^lt.'^Hotn.  Odyst,  i,  115. 
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Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hot.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw!  who? 

Hot,  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  I 

Hot.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear ;  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  Grod's  love,  let  me  hear. 

'    Hot.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Been  thus  encounter'd.     A  figure  like  your  father, 
Armed  at  point,  exactly,  cap-a-p6. 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march, 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd. 
By  their  oppressed  and  fear-surprized  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  uiey,  distilled 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,* 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 
And  I  with  them,  the  tnird  night  kept  the  watch : 
Where,  as  they  had  delivered,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes :  I  knew  your  father ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 
Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it? 
Hor.    '  My  lord,  I  did ; 

But  an^er  made  it  none :  yet  once,  methought, 
""  It  lifted  iip  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud ; 


(ictum,  or  operatioiif  of  fear. 
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And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  yanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty, 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham,  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

Alh  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Arm'd,  say  you? 

All,  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

All,  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham,  Then  saw  you  not 

His  face  ? 

Hor,  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham,  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor,  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham,  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor,  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham,  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor,  Most  constantly. 

Ham,  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

Hor,  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham,  Very  like, 

Very  like :  Sta/d  it  long? 

Hor,   While  one  with  moderate  haste  mi^ht  tell  a 

Mar,  Her,  Longer,  longer.  [hundred. 

Hor,  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham,  His  beard  was  grizzl'd  ?  no  ? 

Hor,  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd. 

Ham,  I  will  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 

Hor,  I  warrant,  it  will. 

Ham,  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
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If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue  ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves :  So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
Fll  visit  you. 

AIL  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you :  Farewell. 
[Exeunt  Horatio,  Mabcellus,  and  Bernardo. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :  'would,  the  night  were  come ! 
Till  then  sit  stUl,  my  soul :  Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

[Hxit. 

SCENE  III. — A  room  in  Polonius'  home, 
JEnter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

La£r,  My  necessaries  are  embark'd  5  farewell : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit. 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph,  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

-Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  j 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
Th^  perfiime  and  suppliance*  of  a  minute ; 
No  more. 

Oph,        No  more  but  so  ? 

Liner.  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  ^ow  alone 
In  thews,'  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes,'' 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 


*  what  is  supplied  to  us  for  a  minute. 

*  Hnews,  muscular  strength. 

3  as  this  temple  of  the  body  increases. 
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Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now ; 

And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,*  doth  besmirch' 

The  virtae  of  his  will :  but,  yon  must  fear. 

His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own ; 

For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth : 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 

Carve  for  himself;  for  on  nis  choice  depends 

The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state; 

And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 

Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 

Whereof  he  is  the  head :  Tben  if  he  says  he  loves  you, 

It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 

As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 

May  give  his  saying  deed;  which  is  no  further, 

Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 

Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 

To  his  unmaster^d'  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 

And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection. 

Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 

The  chariest^  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 

If  she  immask  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 

Virtue  itself  scapes  not  odumnious  strokes : 

The  canker  galls  the  infante  of  the  spring, 

Too  ofl  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd; 

And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 

Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Be  wary  then  :  best  safety  lies  in  fear ; 

Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  th'  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :  But,  good  my  brotner, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine, 

»  iubtlety,  deceit,  •  taint,  soil. 

s  licentumf.  «  chary,  is  cautious 
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Himself  the  {H*iinro6e  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  ^  not  his  own  read. 

LcLer.  O  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long ;-— But  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  Polonius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  erace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

JPol.  Yet  here,  Laertes !  aboard,  aboard,  for  shame; 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail, 
And  you  are  staid  for ;  There, — my  blessing  with  you ; 

{Laying  Ms  hand  on  Labrtes'  nead. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character.'    Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainm^it 
Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.     Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in, 
Bear*t  that  th'opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
Take  each  man^s  closure,'  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thv  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  m  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief,*  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.* 
This  above  all, — ^To  thine  ownself  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

'  heeds  not  his  own  lessons.       *  strongly  infix.       ^  opinion* 
*  chirfy  a  term  in  heraldry.     The  meaning  seems  to  be,  they 

in  France  approve  themselves  of  a  most  select  and  generous  m^i^ 

by  their  dress. 
&  thrifty  ecoMnidcal  prudence* 
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Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee ! 

Lcier,  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

-PoZ.  The  time  invites  you ;  go,  your  servants  tend. 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd. 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer,  Farewell.  [JEocit  Laebtes. 

PoL  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord 

PoL  Marry,  well  bethought :  [Hamlet. 

'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you :  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous : 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  you, 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  dauj^hter,  and  your  honour : 
What  is  between  you  f  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph,  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

Pol,  Affection !  puh !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl. 
Unsifted  in  ^  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should  think. 

PoL  Marry,  I'll  teach  you :  ^nk  yourself  a  baby. 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  sterling.    Tender  yourself  more  dearly ; 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wronffing  it  thus,')  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love. 
In  honourable  fashion. 

PoL  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph,  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech,  my 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven.  [lora, 

*  unsifted  in,  not  having  nicely  camxused* 

*  playing  upon  it  thus, 
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Pol,  Ajf  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.    I  do  know 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
I^nds  the  ton^e  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  bght  than  heat, — extinct  in  both. 
Even  m  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  your  entreatments*  at  a  hi^er  rate, 
Thwi  a  command  to  parley.    For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  mm,  That  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you :  In  few,'  Ophelia, 
Bo  not  believe  his  vows :  for  they  are  brokers 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  investments  show. 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing'  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds, 
The  better  to  beguile.    This  is  for  all,— 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth,' 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure. 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
I'Ook  to't,  I  charge  you  5  come  your  ways. 

Oph,  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  tV.— The  platform. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Hobatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham,  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold. 

Hot.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Sam,  What  hour  now  ? 

Sor.  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar,  No,  it  is  struck.  [the  season. 

Hot,  Indeed?    I  heard  it  not;  it  then  draws  near 

Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 
[^flourish  oftrumpetSy  and  ordnance  shot  off  within,] 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

*  company,  eanoersation.  •  In  Irirf, 

'  Assuming  the  semblance  of  those  sacred  engagements  entered 
wto  at  the  altar  of  wecUock, 
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Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his 
rouse.* 
Keeps  wassel,*  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  •  reels ; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  drau^ts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettle-dnun  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
But  to  my  mind, — ^though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduced,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations : 
They  clepe  us,  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition ;  and,  indeed  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  performed  at  height, 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute.* 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 
By  the  overgrowth  of  some  complexion,* 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by  somembit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens** 
The  form  of  plausive  manners ; — ^that  these  men, — 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect  5 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,)' 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault :  The  dram  of  base 


'  A  draft  of  jollity,  a  large  dose  of  liquor. 

^  devotes  the  night  to  intemperance, 

3  up-spring,  hhutering  upstart,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Steevens,  a  German  dance. 

*  the  best  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  praise  that  would  be 
otherwise  attributed  to  us.  *  humour, 

^  intermingles  too  much  with  their  manners* 

^  as  large  as  can  be  accumulated  on  man< 
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Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout,' 
To  his  own  scandal.' 

Enter  Ghost. 

Hor,  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

Ham,  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! — 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  danm'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee :  I'll  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
Eang,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance !  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  Iwnes,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements !  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-um'd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again !    What  may  this  mean, 
Thatthou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  c6mplete  steel, 
Revisifst  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous;  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition,' 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ? 

Hor»  It  beckons  you  to  eo  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartaient  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

ifar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor,  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hor,  Do  not,  my  lord. 


*   do  out,  ^a4!€. 

*  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole  mass  of  worth  to  its  own  vicious 
and  scandalous  nature. 
3  Jrame. 
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Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again  \  I'll  follow  it. 

Hot,  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my 
Or  to  the  dreadful  simmiit  of  the  cliff,  [lord. 

That  beetles  ^  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea ; 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form. 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason. 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it. 
The  very  place  puts  toys'  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham,  It  waves  me  still : — 

Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mar,    You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Hot.  Be  rul'd,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham,  My  fate  cries  out. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. — [Ghost  hechons. 
Still  am  I  call'd ; — unhand  me,  gentlemen  5 — 

[Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ehost  of  him  that  lets"  me : — 
I  say,  away : — Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Hor,  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar,  Let's  follow ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor,  Have  after : — ^to  what  issue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar,  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

Hor,  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.     [Exeunt. 


hangt  o^er,  "  whims.  ^  hinders. 
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SCENE  V. — A  more  remote  'part  of  the  platform. 

Re-enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me?  speak,  I'll  go 

Ghost,  Mark  me.  [no  further. 

Ham,  1  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come. 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham,  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost,  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost,  So  art  thou  to  revenge  when  thou  shalt  hear. 

Ham,  What? 

Ghost,  1  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul  5  freeze  thy  young  blood ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
liike  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood : — List,  list,  O  list ! 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, - 

Ham.  O  heaven ! 

Ghost,  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

Ham,  Murder? 

Ghost,  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural.  [swift 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings  as 
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As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  lore, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  should'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet,  hear  j 
'Tis  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  bv  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abused :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life, 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O,  my  prophetick  soul  I  my  uncle ! 

Ghost,  Ay  J  that  incestuous,  that  sululterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen  • 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-oii  was  there ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  soft !  methinks,  I  scent  tbe  morning  air ; 
Brief  let  me  be : — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard,* 
My  custom  always  of  the  aft;ernoon, 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebanon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment ;  whose  efiect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift' as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  5 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk^ 


*  garden* 
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The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter'  bark'd*  about, 
Most  lazar-like,'  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  bodj. 
Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatched  ;* 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,*  disappointed,*  unanel'd;^ 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  miperfections  on  my  head : 
0,  horrible !  O,  horrible !  most  horrible ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not. 
But,  howsoeyer  thou  pursu'st  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught  ^  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  elow-worm  snows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.  [JSxit. 

Sam.  O  all  you  host  of  heaven !    O  earth !    What 
else  ?  [heart ; 

And  shall  I  couple  hell  ? — O  fye ! — Hold,  hold,  my 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up  1 — ^Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memoiy  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.^    Remember  thee  ? 
Yes^  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws'  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 


»  seinrf.  •  spread,  3  heggar-like*  *  herift, 

6  Hoiitel  is  the  old  word  for  the  Sacrament.  Unhou$eTd  is 
therefore  without  having  received  the  Sacrament  in  the  hour  of 
death.  ^  unprepared, 

1  Not  anointed^  without  extreme  unction. 

'  In  this  head  confused  with  thought.        *  tentencet^  $ayingt. 
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Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven. 
O  most  pernicious  woman ! 

0  villain,  villain ! 

My  tables,' — ^meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down. 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 

At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark : 

[  Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.    Now  to  my  word  5 
It  is,  Adieuj  adieu  I  remember  me* 

1  have  swom^t. 

Hot,  [Within,]  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Mar.  [Within.]  liord  Hamlet,  

Hor.  [Within,]  Heaven  secure  him ! 

Ham.  So  be  it ! 

Mar.  [Within.]  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 
Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy !  come,  bird,  come.' 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor.  What  news,  my  lord? 

Ham,  O,  wonderM ! 

Hor.  Oooi  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No ; 

You  will  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you  then ;  would  heart  of  man  once 
But  you'll  be  secret, [think  it  ? — 

Hor,  Mar.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Den- 
But  *he's  an  arrant  knave.  [mark, 

Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the 
To  tell  us  this.  [grave, 


*  tahle'booJu. 

*  This  is  the  call  which  fidconers  use  to  their  hawk  in  the  air, 
when  they  would  have  him  come  down  to  them.— Hanmbr. 
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Ham.  Whjj  right;  70a  are  in  the  right; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business,  and  desire,  shall  point  you ; — 
For  every  man  hath  business,  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray.  [lord. 

Hot.  Theae  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my 

Ham,  I  am  sorry  they  offend  you,  hearaly ;  yes, 
Faith,  heartily. 

Hor,  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.    Touclung  this  vision  here, — 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you ; 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-master  it  as  you  may.     And  now,  good  friends. 
As  you  are  Mends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is%  my  lord  ? 

WewiU. 

Ham.   Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen 

Hor.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not.  [to-night. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear't. 

Hor.  In  faith, 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghost.  \BeneathJ]  Swear.  [true-penny? 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy !  sa/st  thou  so  ?  art  thou  there, 
Come  on, — ^you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage, — 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen, 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [Jbeneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  ^  vhique  ?  then  we'll  shift  our  ground : — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 

c  2 
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And  lay  your  hands  aeain  upon  my  sword : 

Swear  i/my  sword,^ 

Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 

Ghost.  \Beneath.]  Swear  by  his  sword,     [so  fast  ? 

Ham,  Well  said,  old  mole !  can'st  work  T  ih'  earth 
A  worthy  pioneer ! — Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 

Hor.  O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange ! 

Ham.  Ana  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome.* 
There  are  more  thines  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  your  philosophy. 

But  come ; 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy ! 

How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself. 

As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antick  disposition  on, — 

That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 

With  arms  encumber*d  thus,  or  this  head-shake. 

Or  bypronouncingof  some  doubtful  phrase,  [would; — 

As,  JVellf  welly  we  know; — or,    We  couldj  an  if  we 

Or,  If  we  list  to  speak ; — or,    TTiere  hey  an  if  they 

Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note         [might ; — 

That  you  know  aught  of  me : — ^This  do  you  swear, 

So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you ! 

Grhost.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Kest,  rest,  nerturbed  spirit !  So,  gentlemen, 
With  all  my  love  I  ao  commend  me  to  you : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
Qoa  willing,  snail  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  together; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  ot  joint; — O  cursed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right ! 
Nay,  come,  lefs  go  together.  [JSxeufU. 


*  Receiye  it  to  yourself;  take  it  under  your  own  roof;  as 
mucli  as  to  say,  keep  itU^cret,  Alluding  to  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality. 
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ACT  11. 

SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Polonius's  hmue. 

Enter  Polonius  and  Rsynaldo. 

I^oU  Give  him  this  money,  and  these  notes,  Reynaldo. 

Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

JPc^Z.  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  Dehaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

IPoL  Marry,  well  said :  very  well  said.     Look  you. 
Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers  *  are  in  Paris ;      [sir ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they  keep, 
What  company,  at  what  expense ;  and  finding, 
Bv  this  encompassment  anrdrift  of  question, 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it : 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him ; 
As  thus, — I  hrvovo  his  father  and  hisfrienasj 
And,  in  part,  him; — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldo  ? 

JRey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord.  [well: 

Pol.  Andj  in  part,  him; — but,  you  may  say,  not 
Bvt,  ift  he  he  I  mean,  h£s  very  wild; 
Addicted  so  and  so  ; — and  there  put  on  him 
What  fi>rgeries  you  please ;  marry  none  so  rank 
As  ma^  cushonour  lum ;  take  heea  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Jttev.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

PoL  Ay,  or  jinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quarreU- 
You  may  go  so  fiur.  mg : — 

*  Jkrnei.    Jkmtke  is  the  ancient  name  of  Denmark. 
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Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  d]8lK>tioar  him. 

PoL    'Faith  no ;  but  breathe  his  &ults  so  quaintly, 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty : 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood, 
Of  general  assault.^ 

Key.  But,  my  good  lord, 

Pol,  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

R^'  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

PoL  lAxnjj  sir,  here's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  Uttle  soil'd  i'  tiie'  working, 
Mark  you, 

He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence ; 
Good  «ir,  or  so ;  or  friend^  or  gentleman^ — 
According  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition. 
Of  man,  and  country. 

Rev.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol,  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — He  does — 
What  was  I  about  to  say  ? — By  the  mass,  I  was  about 
to  say  something : — ^Where  did  I  leave? 

Rey,  At,  closes  in  the  consequence. 

Pol.    At,  closes  in  the  consequence, — Ay^  marry  ; 
He  closes  with  you  thus :  /  know  the  gentleman  ; 
I  saw  him  yesterday^  or  toother  day^ 
Or  theuj  or  then;  withsuchj  or  such;  and,  as  you  say. 
There  was  he  gaming. — 
See  you  now  5 

Your  bait  of  &lsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlaces.  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out ; 
So,  by  former  lecture  and  advice. 
Shall  you,  my  son :  You  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 


Such  as  yoath  in  general  is  liable  to. 
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Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

JPo/.  Grod  be  wi*  you ;  fare  you  well. 

Rcy.  Good  my  lord, 

I*ol.  Observe  nis  inclination  in  yourself. 

Rey.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

I^ol.  And  let  him  ply  his  musick. 

Rey*  Well,  my  lord. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

I^ol.  Farewell! — How  now,  Ophelia?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

O'ph.  0,mylord,mylord,Ihayebeensoaffirighted! 

I* oh  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

Oyih.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet. 
Lord  Hamlet, — ^with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter  d,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle ; 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other ; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell. 
To  speak  of  horrors, — ^he  comes  before  me. 

I^ol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

O'ph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Bol.  What  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard, 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  staid  he  so ; 
At  la8t,-a  Utile  shaking  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk,^ 
And  end  his  being :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go : 

»  hody. 
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And  with  his  head  oyer  his  shoulder  tam'dy 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'doors  he  went  without  their  helps, 
Andy  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

JF^oL  Come,  go  with  me ;  I  wHl  go  seek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstacy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes'  itself, 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven, 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry , — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Oph.  No,  mv  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  command, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  sorry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement, 
I  had  not  quot^*  him :  I  feared,  he  (ud  but  trifle, 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee ;  but,  beshrew  my  jealousy ! 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.     Come,  go  we  to  the  king : 
This  must  be  known;  which,  being  kept  close,  might 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love.         [move 
Come.  [Eoceunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstbrn, 

and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz,  and  Ouilden- 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  lon^  to  see  you,      [stern ! 
The  need,  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Somethmg  have  vou  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it, 

*  dettroyt,  *  tnarked,  obterved. 
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Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 

Resembles  that  it  was :  What  it  should  be. 

More  than  his  &ther'B  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 

So  much  from  th'  understanding  of  himself, 

I  cannot  dream  of:  I  entreat  you  both. 

That, — being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 

And,  since,  so  neishbourd  to  his  youth  and  humour, — ' 

That  you  voucbMife  your  rest  here  in  our  court 

Some  little  time :  so  by  your  companies 

To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures;  and  to  gather. 

So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean. 

Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  i^cts  him  thus. 

That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talked  of 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living,     [you ; 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.    If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gent^,'  and  good  will, 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while. 
For  the  sup j)ly  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 
^*.  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  mto  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GuiL  But  we  both  obey ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent,* 
To  lay  our  service  fireely  at  your  feet^ 
To  be  commanded.  [stem. 

King,  Thanks,  Rosencrantz,  and  gentle  Oiiilden- 

Qtieen.  Thanks,  Ouildenstem,  and  gentle  Rosen- 
^d  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit  [crantz : 

My  too  much  changed  son. — Gro,  some  of  you, 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is» 


*  eourtety, 

'  Utmost  extremity  of  exertion.    The  anosion  bi  to  a  bow  bent 
a«&ra8itwiUgo. 

c  5 
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OuiL  Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our  prac- 
Pleasant  and  helpfnl  to  him !  [tices, 

Queen.  Ay,  amen ! 

[Exeunt  Rosekcrantz,  Ouildenstebk,  and 
some  Attendants. 

Enter  Polokius. 

Pol.  Th'  embassadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord, 
Are  joyfully  retum'd. 

King,  lliou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?    Assure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul. 
Both  to  my  Ood,  and  to  my  eracious  king : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  else  tms  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  tiuU  *  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do,)  mat  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamletfs  lunacy. 

King.  O,  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol,  Give  first  admittance  to  th'  embassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 

King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

Exit  f  OLONIUS. 

He  tells,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Qv£en.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 

Re-^nter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — ^Welcome,  my  good 
friends ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

VoU.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,'  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appear'd 


*  The  trail  is  the  course  of  an  animal  pursued  by  the  scent. 

•  Upon  our  first  report. 
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To  be  a  preparation  against  the  Polack ; 

Bat,  better  look'd  into,  he  tmly  found 

It  was  against  your  highness :  Whereat  grieved, — 

That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence. 

Was  falsely  borne  in  Irnnd,' — sends  out  arrests 

On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys ; 

Receives  rebuke  firom  Norway ;  and,  in  fine. 

Makes  vow  before  his  uncle  never  more 

To  give  th'  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 

Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 

Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee ; 

And  his  commission  to  employ  those  soldiers, 

So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 

With  an  entrea^,  herein  further  shown,         [CHves  a 

That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass       paper.] 

Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize ; 

On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance, 

As  therein  are  set  down. 

King,  It  likes  us  well ; 

And,  at  our  more  consider'd  time,  we'll  read. 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour : 
Go  to  your  rest  5  at  night  we'll  feast  together  :• 
Most  welcome  home  I 

[JSxeurU  Voltimand  and  Cobnelius. 

Pol,  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate' 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  nisht,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore, — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, — 
I  will  be  brief:    Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it :  for,  to  define  true  madness. 


*  decewedy  imposed  on, 

*  The  king's  intemperance  is  never  suffered  to  be  forgotten. 
3  enquire  into,  ditctui. 
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What  is%  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad : 

But  let  that  go. 

Qtieen.  More  matter,  with  less  art.' 

Pol,  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 

That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity ; 

And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 

But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 

Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains, 

That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 

Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 

For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cause : 

Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 

Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  whilst  she  is  mine ; 

Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 

Hath  given  me  uiis :    Now  gather,  and  surmise. 

•—  To  the  celestial,   and  my  iouTs  idol,    the  mott  beautified 
Ophelia, 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  beautified  is  a  vile 
phrase ;  but  you  shall  hear. — ^Thus : 

In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,  f^c,^ 

Queen,  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her?        [ful. — 
PoL  Good  madam,  stay  awhile;  I  will  be  faith- 

Doubt  thou,  the  stars  are  fire  ;  [Reads. 

Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move : 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar; 

But  never  doubt,  I  love, 

O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers  ;  I  have  not  art  to 
reckon  my  groans :  but  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best,  believe 
it.    Adieu, 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst  this 
machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet. 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shown  me : 
And  more  above,'  hath  his  solicitings, 

* 

'  Let  us  have  more  news,  with  less  affectation  of  oratory.  . 

"  moreover. 
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As  thej  fell  out  by  tune,  by  means,  and  place, 
AH  given  to  mine  ear. 

Jtma.  But  how  hath  she 

Receird  his  love? 

Pol  What  do  you  think  of  me? 

JTtn^.  As  of  a  man  fidthful  and  honourable. 

Pol,  I  would  fain  prove  so.    But  what  might  vou 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing,       [think, 
(As  I  perceiVd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  miffht  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book ;' 
Or  ^ven  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb ; 
Or  looked  upon  this  love  wito  idle  sight ; 
What  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work. 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak ; 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  sphere; 
This  must  not  he :  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her. 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
And  he,  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  vratch ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness ;   and,  by  this  declension, 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 

Kvng.  Do  you  think,  'tis  this  ? 

Queen.     It  may  be,  very  likely. 

PoL  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (I'd  fain  know 
That  I  have  positively  said,  ^Tis  soj  [that,) 

When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

PoL  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise : 

[Pointing  to  his  head  and  shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  i  will  find 

— 

*  If  I  had  locked  up  this  secret  in  my  own  breast,  as  closely 
B8  if  it  were  confined  in  a  desk  or  table-book. 
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Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King,  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
Here  in  the  lobby.  [together, 

Qv£€n,  •  So  he  does,  indeed. 

PoU  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then ; 
Mark  the  encounter :  If  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet,  readmg. 

Queen.  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 
comes  reading. 

Pol.  AwB.jf  I  do  breech  you,  both  away; 
I'll  board  him  j^resently : — O,  jgive  me  leaye. — 

[JExeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet? 

Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fishmonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lora ! 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is 
to  be  one  man  picked  out  often  thousand. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 
dog- Have" you  a  daughter? 

Pol.  1  have,  my  lord.  Still  harping  on  my  daugh- 
ter : — ^yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first ;  he  said,  I  was  a 
fishmonger :  He  is  far  gone,  &r  gone,  and,  truly  in 
my  youth  I  sufiered  much  extremity  for  love;  very 
near  this.  I'll  speak  to  him  again. — [Aside.]  What 
do  you  read,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words ! 
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Pol,  What  is  the  matter,  wj  lord? 

Ham,  Between  who  ? 

Pol,  I  mean,  the  matter  that  yon  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  sir;  for  the  satirical  roene'  says 
here,  that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  that  meir  fik^e8 
are  wrinkled;  their  eyes  pnreing  thick  amber,  and 
plum-tree  gnm ;  and  that  tney  nave  a  plentifid  lack  of 
wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams :  All  of  which, 
sir,  thouffh  I  most  powerftdly  and  potently  believe, 
yet  I  houl  it  not  honesly  to  have  it  thns  set  down ; 
for  yourself,  sir,  shall  be  as  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a 
crab,  you  could  go  backward. 

Pol,  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method 
in  it.  [Aside,}  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord? 

Ham,  Into  my  grave. 

Pol,  Indeed,  tlmt  is  out  o'  th'  air. — How  pregnant 
sometimes  his  replies  are !  a  happiness  that  often  mad- 
ness hits  on,  wnich  reason  and  sanity  could  not  so 
prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will  leave  him,  and 
saddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting  between  him 
and  my  daughter. — My  honourable  lorn,  I  will  most 
humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham,  You  cannot,  sir,  take  firom  me  any  thing  that 
I  will  more  willingly  part  withal;  except  my  life, 
except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham,  These  tedious  old  fools ! 

Enter  Rosencbantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol,  You  go  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is. 

Ros,  Grod  save  you,  sir !  [To  Polonius. 

[Exit  Polonius. 

ChiiL  My  honoured  lord ! — 

Ros,  My  most  dear  lord ! — 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  firiends !  How  dost  thou, 
Goildenstem?  Ah,  Rosencrantz!  Good  lads,  how  do 
ye  both? 

*  Juvenal)  in  his  tenth  satire. 
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Ros,  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earths 

Guil,  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy  $ 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ros,  Neither,  my  lord.  * 

Ham,  What  news  ?  [honest. 

Ros.  None,  my  lord ;  but  that  the  world's  grown 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near :  But  your  news  is 
not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular :  What 
have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of 
fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to  prison  hither  ? 

Guil.  Prison,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
fines, wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being  one  of 
the  worst. 

Ros.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you  5  for  there  is  no- 
thing either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so :  to 
me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one ;  'tis 
too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  heaven;  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space ;  were 
it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Ghiil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition ;  for  the 
very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow 
of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our  mo- 


Non  agimur  tumidis  velis  Aquilone  secundo, 
Non  tamen  adversis  eetatem  ducimus  Austria. 
Yiribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re, 
Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores. 

Hor.  JSpis.  2.  2.  201. 
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narchsy  and  outstretch'd  heroes,  the  beggar's  shadows : 
Shall  we  to  the  court?  for,  ij  my  ny/  I  cannot 
reason. 

Ros,  GhiU,  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham,  No  such  matter;  1  will  not  sort  you  with 
the  rest  of  my  servants :  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an 
honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadMly  attended.  But,  in 
the  beaten  way  of  fiiendship,  what  make  you  at 
Elsinore? 

Ros,  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  lam  even  poor  in  thanks; 
but  I  thank  you :  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks 
are  too  dear,  a  hal^nny .  *  Were  you  not  sent  for  ?  Is 
it  your  own  incliimig  ?  Is  it  a  free  visitation  ?  Come, 
come,  dealjustly  with  me :  come,  come ;  nay,  speak. 

Ghiil.    What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Any  thing — ^but  to  the  purpose.  You  were 
Bent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your 
looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  crafr  enough  to 
colour :  I  know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have  sent 
for  you. 

Ros,  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me  con* 
jure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  eon- 
wnancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever- 
preserved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better  pro- 
poser could  charge  you  withal,  be  even  and  direct 
with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no  ? 

Ros,  What  say  you?  [To  Ouildbkstern. 

Ham,  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye»  of  you;  [Aside\ — 
if  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

OuU.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham,  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  anticipation 
prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secresy  to  the  king 
and  queen  moult  no  feather.^    I  have  of  late,  (but, 

'  "BfrnyfaUh,  *  o^  a  halQ>eimy. 

'  A  glimpse  of  your  meaning. 

*  The  secresy  you  are  bound  to  observe  remain  inviolablei 
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wherefore,  I  know  not,)  lost  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all 
custom  of  exercises;  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  neavily 
with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  mune,  the  earth, 
seems  to  me  a  steril  promontory;  this  most  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhan^ing  fir- 
mament, this  majestical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fire, 
why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and 
pestaent  congregation  of  va^urs.'  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  a  man !  How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite 
in  faxsulties!  in  form,  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable!  in  action,  how  like  an  angel!  m  appre- 
hension, how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world ! 
the  paragon  of  animals.  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this 
quintessence  of  dust ;  man  delights  not  me,  nor  wo- 
man neither ;  though,  by  your  smiling,  .you  seem  to 
say  so. 

Ros.  Mylord,  there  is  no  such  stu£P  in  my  thoughts. 

Ham,  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said,  man 
delights  not  me? 

M08,  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten*  entertainment  the  players  shall 
receive  from  you:  we  coted'  them  on  the  way,  and 
hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you  service. 

Ham,  He  that  plays  the  king  shall  be  welcome ; 
his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me :  the  adventurous 
knight  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target;  the  lover  shall 
not  sigh  gratis ;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part 
in  peace ;  the  clown  shall  make  those  laugh,  wnose 
lungs  are  tickled  o'  th'  sere ;  and  the  lady  shall  sayher 
mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  haltfor't. — ^What 
players  are  they? 

Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such  de- 
light in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  Howcnances  it,  they  travel?  their  residence, 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. 


-OVTt  fjl9l  hitf 


hUX,  OUT  ^t2c  amiIoc  «ix/ov. — Brunk's  Analbcta,  t.  i.,  p.  247. 
*  Sparing,  like  the  entertainments  given  in  Lent. 
3  overtook. 
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Mas.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  bj  the  means 
of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did 
when  I  was  in  the  city  ?  Are  they  so  followed  ? 

Mas.-  No,  indeed :  they  are  not. 

Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Mos.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace.  But  tiiere  b,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little 
eyases,'  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,'  and  are 
most  tyrannicaUy  clapped  fort;  these  are  now  the 
fashion. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

JRos.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and  his 
load  too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  very  strange ;  for  my  uncle  is  king 
of  Denmark ;'  and  those,  that  would  make  mouths  at 
him  while  my  Either  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty, 
an  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  picture  in  little.* 
'Sblood,  there  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural, 
if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

S  Flourish  of  trumpets  mithin. 
ayers. 
Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Ebinore. 
Your  hands.  Come  men :  the  appurtenance  of  wel- 
come is  fashion  and  ceremony :  let  me  comply  with 
you  in  this  garb ;  lest  my  extent  to  the  players,  which, 
I  UH  you,  must  show  fidrly  outward,  should  more 
appear  like  entertainment  than  yours.  You  are  wel- 
come ;  but  my  uncle-fa&er,  and  aimt-mother,  are  de- 
ceived. 

CruU.  In  what,  my  dear  lord? 
Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north  west ;  when  the 
wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 

'  youn^nettlingt, 

•  At  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voUe. 

>  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  new  players  have  so  suddenly  risen 
to  reputation  :  my  uncle  supplies  another  example  of  the  fiicility 
with  which  honour  is  conferred  upon  new  claimants.— 'Johnson. 

*  In  miniattere. 
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JBnter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstem ; — and  you  too ; — 
at  each  ear  a  hearer :  that  ^eat  baby,  you  see  there, 
is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts. 

Ro8.  Haply,  he's  the  second  time  come  to  them, 
for,  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophecy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players;  mark  it, — ^You  say  right,  sir:  o'Monday 
morning ;  f  was  then,  indeed. 

Pol.    li^  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When 
Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome, 

Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz ! 

JPol.  Upon  my  honour,- - 

Ham.  Then  came  ea/ih  ajctor  on  his  ass,^ 

JPol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical- 
pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral,  scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited:  Se- 
neca cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  For 
the  law  of  writ,*  and  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only 
men. 

Ham.  O  Jephthahj  judge  of  Israel, — ^what  a  trea- 
sure hadst  thou ! 

I^ol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why — One  fair  cUmghter,  and  no  more. 
The  which  he  loved  pa^ng  well. 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [Aside. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'th'nght,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol,  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter,  that  I  love  passmg  well. 

nam.  'N&y,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Why,  As  by  lot,  God  wot,  and  then,  you 

*  The  line  of  some  ballad,  *  writing. 
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know,  It  came  to  piiss.  As  mast  like  it  waSy — ^Thc 
first  row  of  the  pious  chanson*  will  show  you  more; 
for  look,  my  abridgment'  comes. 

JSnterfaur  or  Jive  Players. 

You  are  welcome,  masters ;  welcome,  all : — ^I  am  glad 
to  see  thee  well :  welcome,  good  friends. — O,  old 
firiend !  Why,  thy  ^e  is  valanced'  since  I  saw  thee 
last ;  Com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmark  ? — ^What ! 
my  young  lady  and  mistress !  By-'r-lady,  your  lady- 
ship is  nearer  to  heaven,  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by 
the  altitude  of  a  chopine.*  Masters,  you  are  all  wel- 
come. We'll  e'en  to't  like  French  falconers,  fly  at 
any  thine  we  see :  We'll  have  a  speech  straight : 
Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality;  come,  a 
passionate  speech. 

1  JPL  What  speech,  my  lord? 
Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — ^but 
it  was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once :  for 
the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million ;  'twas 
caviare  to  the  general :  ^  but  it  was  an  excellent  play ; 
well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much 
modes^  as  cunning.  One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved : 
'twas  .^Sneas'  tale  to  Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it  espe- 
cially, where  he  speaks  of  Priam's  slaughter :  If  it  live 
in  your  memory,  begin  at  this  line ;  let  me  see,  let  me 
see; — 

The  rugged  PyrrJvus^  like  tKHyrcanian  beasty — 
'tis  not  80 ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrh«8. 

TTie  rugged  PyrrhvSj — ke^  whose  sable  armSy 
Slack  as  his  jntrposcy  did  the  night  resemble 
When  fie  lay  coiiched  in  the  ominous  horsCy 
Hath  now  this  dread  and  bkick  complexion  smeared 
With  heraldry  more  dismal;  head  to  foot 


*  A  kind  of  Chrittnuu  carol. 
*  Those  who  will  shorten  my  talk.        9  Fringed  with  a  beard. 
*  A  high  shoe  worn  by  the  Italians. 
»  A  delicaq^  too  refined  for  the  multitude. 
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Nan)  is  he  total  gules ;^  horridly  trich*d* 

With  blood  offatherSy  mothers^  daughters^  sonSy 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles^  the  helMsh  Pyrrhus 

Old grandsire  Priam  seeks; — So  proceed  you. 

Pol.  Tore  [heaven I]  my  lord,  wdl  spoken;  with 
good  accent,  and  good  discretion. 

1  PL  Anon  he  finds  him 

Striking  too  short  cA  Ghreeks;  his  antique  swordy 

Rebellious  to  his  arm^  lies  where  itfaUSy 

Repugnant  to  command:  Unequal  match' dy 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives;  in  rage^  strikes  wide; 

Rut  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 

TK  unnerced  father  falls. 

Ovty  out  J  thou  strumpety  Fortune!  Allyougods^ 

In  general  synody  take  away  her  power  ; 

Rreak  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  Jrom  her  wheel. 

And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  ofheaveny  . 

As  low  as  to  the  fiends! 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard. — 
Pr'ythee,  say  on : — say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 

1  PL  Rut  who  J  ah  woe!  had  seen  the  mobled  queen — 

Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Pol.  That's  sqod ;  mobled*  queen  is  sqod. 

1  PL  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threatening  the 
With  bisson  rheum;*  a  clout  upon  that  h^ad,   [fiames 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood;  andyfor  a  robe. 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loinSy 
A  blankety  in  tK  alarm  of  fear  caught  up. 

Pol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour, 
and  has  tears  in's  eyes. — Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well ;  FU  have  thee  speak  out  the  rest  of 
this  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players 
well  bestowed  ?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used ; 
for  they  are  the  abstract,  and  brief  chronicles,  of  the 


*■  A  term  in  heraldry  signifying  red,        *  tmearedy  painted, 
3  huddled,  grossly  covered,  *  blinding  tears. 
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time :  After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad 
epitapb,  than  their  ill  report  while  jou  live. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their 
desert. 

Ham.  Odd's  bodikin,  man,  much  better :  Useerery 
man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape  whippind^. 
Use  them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity :  1& 
less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty. 
Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs. 

{Exit  PoLONius  with  some  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  ftiends :  we'll  h^  a  play  to- 
morrow. — Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend;  can  you 
pl^  the  murder  of  Gronzago  ? 

1  PL  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You  could, 
for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen 
lines,  which  I  would  set  down,  and  insert  in't  ?  could 
you  not? 

1  PL  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well. — ^Follow  that  lord ;  and  look  you 
mock  him  not.  [Exit  Player.] — My  good  friends,  [To 
RosENCRANTz  and  GuiLDENSTERN,]  f  U  Icavc  you  tiU 
night :  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 

JRos.  Good  my  lord ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencbantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  God  be  wi'  you : — Now  I  am  alone 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit?  And  all  for  nothing ! 
For  Hecuba ! 

Whaf  s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her?  What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion, 
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That  I  haye?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 

And  cleave  the  general  ear'  with  horrid  speech ; 

Make  mad  the  ^lilty,  and  appal  the  free. 

Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed, 

The  very  fitculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Yet  I, 

A  duU  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 

Like  John  a  dreams,*  unpregnant*  of  my  cause, 

And  can  say  nothing;  no,  not  for  a  king, 

Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  li£, 

A  damn'd  defeat*  was  made.    Am  I  a  coward  ? 

Who  calls  me  villain?  breaks  my  pate  across? 

Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  m^  face? 

Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'th'throat. 

As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 

Ha! 

Why,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be. 

But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 

I  should  have  fetted  all  the  r^on  kites 

With  this  slave's  offsd :  Bloody,  remorseless, 

Treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain ! 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !    This  is  most  brave ; 

That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd. 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 

Must  fiJl  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 

A  scullion ! 

Fveupon't!  foh!  About  my  brains!^  Humph!  I  have 

That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play,  [heard. 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 

Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 

They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefiustions ; 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 

With  most  miracmous  organ,     rif  have  these  players 


*  The  ears  of  aU  mankind. 

*  A  nickname  for  any  ignorant  siUy  fellow. 

^  Haying  no  due  sense  of.  *  dispotteaian. 

ft  WUs,  to  your  work. 
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Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 

Before  mine  uncle :  I'll  observe  his  looks ; 

I'll  tent'  him  to  the  quick;  if  he  do  blench,' 

I  know  my  course.    The  spirit,  that  I  have  seen, 

May  be  a  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 

To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 

Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 

(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 

Abuses  me  to  damn  me :  I'll  have  rounds 

More  relative'  than  this :  The  play^  the  thing, 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king.     [Exit» 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE  I. — A  room  in  the  castle. 
Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia, 

ROSENCRANTZ,  and  GuiLDENSTEBN. 

King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  conftision ; 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ro8.  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  distracted; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  bv  no  means  speak. 

Ouil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded ; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Qiteeri.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ros.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Ghiil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 

Res.  Niggard  of  question ;  but,  of  our  demands, 
Most  free  in  nis  reply. 

*  iearch  him,  observe  him.  *  turn  pale, 

'  more  extended-^mbmoing  more  evidence. 

D 
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Qveen.  Did  70a  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  ? 

Ras»  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raurfit '  on  the  way :  of  these  we  told  him ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  They  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  ni^t  to  play  before  him. 

JPoL  Tis  most  true : 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties. 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart;  and  it  doth  much  content 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd.  [me 

Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delists. 

Has.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  KOSEKCRANTZ  and  GuiLDBNSTERJf. 

King.  Sweet  Grertrude,  leave  us  too : 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hiliier ; 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
AflO^nt*  Ophelia: 

Her  father,  and  myself  (lawful  espials). 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen. 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behaVa, 
irt  be  th'  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no. 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you : 

And,  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  gooa  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlers  wildness :  so  shall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

[Exit  Queen. 

JPol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here : — Gracious,  so  please 

•  overtook,  •  meet. 
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We  will  bestow  ourselyes : — Read  on  this  book ; 

[To  Ophbua. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness. — ^We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this,  ^ 
Tis  too  much  proVd, ' — ^that,  with  devotion's  visage, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  O,  'tis  too  true !  how  smart 

A  lash  that  speech  doth  ^ve  my  conscience ! 
The  harlofs  cheek,  beautied  with  plast'ring  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word : 
0  heavy  burden !  [Aside, 

PoL  I  hear  him  comii^ ;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

[JExeunt  King  and  Polonius. 

Enter  Hamlbt. 

Ham,  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  sUnes  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea'  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them? — ^To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — ^'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die ; — to  sleep ; — 
To  sleep  ?  perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  there's  the  rub, 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, ' 
Must  give  us  pause :    There's  the  respect, 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  th'  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pan^  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
Thtft  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

*  It  is  found  by  too  fluent  experience. 

*  KaiMkV  haKKmo'aA.  *  turmoil,  trouble, 

D  2 
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When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin*  ?  who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  ily  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  docs  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action  .—Soft  you,  now ! 
The  fair  Ophelia : — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  rememberd. 

Oph,  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you ;  well. 

Oph,  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Hanif  No,  not  I; 

I  never  gave  you  aught.  [did ; 

Oph,  My  honoured  lord,  you  know  right  well  you 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  compos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost. 
Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest  ? 

Oph.  My  lord? 

Ham.  Are. you  fair? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  you  should 
admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty.  I  did  love  you 
once. 

*  bodkin,  a  small  dagger* 
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Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  bo. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me :  for  virtue 
cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we  shall  relish 
of  it :  I  loved  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ;  Why  wonldst  thou 
be  a  breeder  of  sinners?  I  am  myself  indifferent 
honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things, 
■that  it  were  better,  my  mother  had  not  borne  me :  I 
am  very  proud,  revengeiul,  ambitious;  with  more 
offences  at  my  beck,'  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put 
them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to 
act  them  in :  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do 
crawling  between  earth  and  heaven !  We  are  arrant 
knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us :  Gro  thy  ways  to  a 
nunnery.     Where's  your  father  ? 

Oph,  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him;  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  house. 
Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague 
tor  thy  dowry ;  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as 
enow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get  thee  to  a 
nunnery;  farewell:  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry, 
ntarry  a  fool ;  for  wise  men  know  well  enough,  what 
monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery,  go ;  and 
quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him  ? 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  painting  too,  well 
enough ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make 
yourselves  another :  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp, 
and  nick-name  God^  creatures,  and  make  your  wan- 
tonness your  ignorance :  *  Go  to ;  I'll  no  more  ort ; 
it  hath  made  me  mad.     I  say,  we  will  have  no  more 


*  i.  e.  always  ready  to  come  to  me. 

*  you  mistake  by  toanton  uffectation,  and  pretend  to  mistake 
by  ignorance. 
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marriages:  those  that  are  married  ahready,  all  but 
one,  *  Miall  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are.  To 
a  nmmery,  go.  [JExit  Hamlet. 

Oph,  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword : 
Th'  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  feir  state. 
The  ebss  of  &shion,  and  the  mould  of  form,' 
Th'  <M)serv*d  of  all  observers !  quite,  quite  down ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  ddect  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  musick  tows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 
Blasted  with  ecstacy  :*    O,  woe  is  me ! 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 

Re-^nter  King  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  thou^  it  lack'd  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madness.    There's  something  in  his  soul. 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose. 
Will  be  some  danger :    Which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  ^termination. 
Thus  set  it  down ;    He  shall  with  speed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.     What  think  you  on't? 

Pol,  It  shall  do  well :    But  yet  I  do  believe. 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia  ? 


'  Meaning  his  stepfather, 

*  the  model  by  whom  all  endearoured  to  form  themselyes. 

^  aberration  of  mind. 
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You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play, 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  grief;  let  her  be  round*  with  him  j 
And  ni  be  placed,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference :    If  she  find  him  not, 
To  England  send  him ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatched  go. 

SCENE  II.— A  hcdl  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  toneue :  but  if 
you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief 
the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the 
air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus ;  but  use  all 
gently:  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I 
may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  ac- 
quire and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it 
smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a 
robustious  periwig-pated'  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tat- 
ters, to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ;  ^ 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  in- 
explicable dumb  shows,  and  noise :  I  would  have  such 
a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er-doing  Termagant ;  *  it  ontr 
herods  Herod :    Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 


'  reprimand  him  with  ^edom. 

*  Alluding  to  the  quantity  of  false  hair  then  so  much  worn, 
and  particularly  by  the  players. 

3  the  meaner  people,  who  then  sat  in  the  pit. 

^  Termagant  was  an  uprorious  Saracen  deity,  famous  in  the 
old  Moralities. 
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Ham,  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  special  observance, 
that  you  o'er-step  not  the  modesty  of  nature :  for  any 
thing  so  OTerdone  is  from '  the  purpose  of  playing, 
whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirrour  up  to  nature ;  to  show 
virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure. 
Now  fliis,  over-done,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it 
make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judi- 
cious grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one,  must,  in  your 
allowance,*  o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others^  O, 
there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen  play, — and  heard 
others  praise,  and  that  highly, — not  to  speak  it  pro- 
fanely, that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  christians, 
nor  the  gait  of  christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so 
strutted,  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of 
nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

1  Play,  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently 
with  us. 

Ham,  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those,  that 
play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for 
them:  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to 
laugh  too ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  some  necessanr 
question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered :  that^ 
villainous ;  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the 
fool  that  uses  it.     Go,  make  you  ready. — 

[JExeunt  Players. 

Enter  Polonius,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece  of 
work? 

Pol,  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 

*  betide,  contrary  to,  ■  your  ettimatum. 
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Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. —     \Ex%i  Pol, 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 
Hoih%  Ay,  my  lord, 

^Eacewnt  Rosencrantz  and  OviLDBKSTSRif. 
Ham*  What,  ho ;  Horatio ! 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hot.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham,.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conyersation  cop'd  withal. 

Hor,  O,  my  dear  lord, 

Ham,  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 

For  what  adyaneement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits,  [flatter'd  ? 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee  ?     Why  should  the  poor  be 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp ; 
And  crook  the  pregnant^  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  S)llow  fawning.     Dost  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  souP  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election. 
She  hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  bless'd  are  those. 
Whose  blood  and  judgement  are  so  well  co-mingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please :    Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance, 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  Other's  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot, 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  my  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt 


'  pregnant,  in  the  sense  of  ready ,  prompt,  *  ^x«v  %r9f, 

D  5 
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Do  not  itself  ankeimel  in  one  Bpeech, 

It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen ; 

And  my  imaginations  are  as  fonl 

As  Vulcan's  stithy. '     Give  him  heedfol'note : 

For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 

And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgements  join 

In  censure  of  his  seeming. ' 

Hor,  Well,  my  lord : 

If  he  steal  aught,  the  whilst  this  play  b  playing. 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  me  theft. 

Ham»  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must  be  idle : 
Oct  you  a  place. 

Danish  March.  A  flouridt.  Enter  King,  Queen, 
Poix>Nius,  Ophelia,  Rosbkcrantz,  Guildenstern, 
and  others. 

King,  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham,  Excellent,  i'faith ;  of  the  camelion's  dish :  I 
eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  You  cannot  feed  ca- 
pons so. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet ; 
these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ha?n.  No,  nor  mine  now.  *  My  lord, — you  played 
once  in  the  university,  you- say?  [To  Polonius. 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord;  and  was  accounted  a 
good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Pol.  1  did  enact  Julius  Caesar :  I  was  killed  i'  th' 
Capitol ;  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,  to  kill  so  capital 
a  calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your  patience. 

Qtieen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  attractive. 


*  stithy  seems  here  to  mean  a  shop. 

•  his  deTneanour. 

3  A  man's  words,  says  the  proverb,  are  his  own  no  longer  than 
he  keeps  them  unspoken. 
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Pol.  O  ho !  do  you  mark  that?         [To  the  King. 

Ham,  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap? 

[Lying  down  at  OpBEUA'sfeet. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  O !  your  only  jig-maker.  *  What  should  a 
man  do  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheerfully 
my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  aied  within  these  two 
hours. 

Oph,  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham,  So  long?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  Fll  have  a  suit  of  sables. '  O  heavens !  die 
two  months  i^o,  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then  there's 
hope,  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half 
a  year. 

Trwnpets  sound.     The  dumb  show  follows, 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen,  very  lovingly ;  the  Queen  emlfraeing 
him,  and  he  her.  She  kneels,  and  mdet  thoto  qf  protettatUm 
unto  Hm,  He  takes  her  up,  and  declines  his  head  upon  her 
neek:  lays  Mm  doum  upon  a  bank  of  fimoers  ;  she,  seeing  him 
asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  feUow,  takes  off  his 
eraum,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the  Kin^s  ears,  and  exit. 
The  Queen  returns ;  finds  the  King  dead,  and  makes  passionate 
action.  TTie  poisoner,  with  some  tux)  or  three  Mutes,  comes  in 
again,  seeming  to  lament  with  her.  The  dead  body  is  carried 
away.  The  poisoner  ujooes  the  Queen  with  gifts ;  she  seems 
loath  and  wwnUing  awhile,  hut,  in  the  end,  accepts  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 

Oph,  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Marry,  it  means  mischief. 

Oph,  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument  of 

the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham,  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players 
<;annot  keep  counsel ;  they'll  tell  all. 

'  A  jig  signified  not  only  a  dance,  but  also  a  ludicrous  prose, 
or  metrical  composition. 
*  a  magnificent  diets,  a  suit  trimmed  with  sables. 
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Pro.  For  vSj  and  for  our  tragedy^ 

Here  stoopirig  to  your  clemency f 

We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 
Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ? 
Oph.  Tis  brief,  my  ford. 
Ham.  As  woman's  fove. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Qneen. 

P.  King.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart  gone 
round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borroVd  sheen,* 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  handis. 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands.  [moon 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done ! 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state. 
That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust. 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord  it  nothing  must : 
For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love ; 
And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity ; 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know ; 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  sreat  love  grows  there. 

P.  King.   'Faith,   I   must  leave  thee,   love,   and 
shortly  too ; 
My  operant*  powers  their  functions  leave''  to  do : 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou 

P.  Queen.  O,  confound  the  rest ! 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast : 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ! 

»  spiendour,  lustre.  •  active  powers.  »  fail. 
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None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 
Ham.  That's  wormwood. 

P.  Qv£en.   The  instances,'  that  second  marriage 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love,    [move, 
P.  King,  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you 
But,  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break.         [speak ; 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory  ; 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity : 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree ; 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  'tis,  that  we  rorget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  oursenres  is  debt :  * 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose. 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy : 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  'tis  not  strange, 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change ; 
For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies  ; 

The  poor  advanc'd  ms^es  friends  of  enemies. 

And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 

For  who  not  needs,  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 

And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 

Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 

But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, — 

Our  wills,  and  fates,  do  so  contr&ry  run, 

That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own : 

So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed ; 

But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 
P.  Queen,  Nor  earth  to  give  me  food,  nor  heaven 
light! 

*  the  nwtiv€9.  *  The  performance  of  aresolation  in  which 

only  the  resoWer  is  interested,  is  a  debt  only  to  himself,  whiph 
he  may  therefore  remit  at  pleasure. 
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Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night ! 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! 
An  anchor's'  cl^er  in  prison  be  my  scope ! 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife. 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  ! 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now, —  [To  Ophblia. 

P.  King,   Tis  deeply  sworn.      Sweet,  leave  me 
here  a  while ; 
My  spirits  grow  duU,  and  £un  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [Sleeps, 

P,  Queen,  Sleep  rock  thy  brain  ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  !  [Exit, 

Ham,  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen,  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham,  O,  but  she'll  keep  her  word. 

King,  Have  you  heard  the  argument?  Is  there  no 
offence  in't  ? 

Ham,  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest ;  no 
offence  i'  th'  world. 

King,  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham,  The  mouse-trap.'  Marry,  how  ?  TropicaUy. 
This  play  is  the  ima^e  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna : 
Gonzago  b  the  duke  s  name ;  his  wife,  Baptista :  you 
shall  see  anon ;  'tis  a  knavish  piece  of  work :  But 
what  of  that?  .your  majesty,  and  we  that  have  free 
souls,  it  touches  us  not :  Let  the  galled  jade  wince, 
our  withers  are  unwrung. — 

Enter  Lucianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 
Oph,  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 
Lv>c,  Thoughts  black,   hands  apt,   drugs  fit,  and 
time  agreeing ; 

*  anchor y  for  anchoret.  ■  He  calls  it  the  numse-4rap, 

because  it  is 

'    -—■'     the  thing 
In  which  he'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 
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Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeinff ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected^ 
With  Hecaf  s  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 
Thy  natural  magick  and  dire  propert7, 
On  wholesome  Gfe  usurp  immediatelj. 

[Pours  the  poison  into  the  sleeper's  ears. 
Ham,  He  poisons  him  tl  th'  garden  for  nis  estate. 
His  name's  Gonzago :  the  story  is  extant,  and  written 
in  very  choice  Italian :   you  shall  see  anon,  how  the 
murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 
Oph.  The  king  rises. 
Ham.  What !  frighted  with  felse  fire ! 
Q;ueen.  How  fares  my  lord? 
Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King.  Give  me  some  light : — away  ! 
Pol.  Lights,  lights,  lights  ! 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 
Ham.  Why  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep. 
The  hart  ungalled  play : 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep ; 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,*  Tif  the 
rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,*)  with  two 
Provencial  roses  ^  on  my  razed  shoes,^  get  me  a  fellow- 
ship in  a  cry  of  players,  sir  ? 
Ror.  Half  a  share. 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  I. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon*  d^ar. 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very — ^peacock. 


*  Feathers  were  much  worn  on  the   stage  in  Shakspeare> 
time. 

'  change  conditions  rudely. 

*  Roses  of  Proyence.    Here  roses  of  ribbons  must  be  under- 
stood. 

*  Streaked  shoes. 

Hamlet  calls  Horatio  by  this  name  in  allusion  to  the  cele- 
brated friendship  between  Dwrnaa  and  Pythias. 
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Hot.  You  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  I'll  take  the  ghost's  woid 
for  a  thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 

Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, 

Hor,  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham,»  Ah,  ha! — Come,  some  musick;  come,  the 
recorders. — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 

Why  then,  beUke, — he  likes  it  not,  perdy.* — 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Come,  some  musick. 

Ghiil,  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with 

Ham,  Sir,  a  whole  history.  [you. 

Guil,  The  king,  sir, 

Ham,  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Owl,  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distempered. 

Ham,  With  drink,  sir  ? 

Guil,  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham,  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer, 
to  signify  this  to  the  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to  put  him 
to  his  pu  lotion,  would,  perhaps,  plunge  him  into 
more  choler. 

Gruil,  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some 
frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair.  . 

Ham,  I  am  tame,  sir : — pronounce. 

Gruil,  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  great 
affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham,  You  are  welcome. 

Guil,'  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of 
the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  a 
wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  command- 
ment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  return,  shall  be 
the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham,,  Sir,  I  cannot. 

Guil,  What,  my  lord  ? 

*  A  corruption  of  par  JHeu. 
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Ham,  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit's 
diseased :  But,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you 
shall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother : 
therefore,  no  more,  but  to  the  matter :  My  mother, 
you  say, 

Ro8.  Then  thus  she  says;  Your  behaviour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham,  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother ! — But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heek  of  this 
mother's  admiration  ? — impart. 

Ros,  She  desires  to  sp^dc  with  you  in  her  closet, 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham,  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our  mo- 
ther.    Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Ros,  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham,  Ajaidi  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers.' 

Ros,  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  dis- 
temper ?  you  do,  surely,  but  bar  the  door  upon  your 
own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend.    ' 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros,  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of 
the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  sir,  but.  While  the  grass  gromSy — the 
proverb  is  something  musty. 

Enter  the  Players,  roith  recorders,* 

O,  the  recorders : — let  me  see  one. — ^To  withdraw  with 
you : — ^Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of 
me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

Ouil,  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love 
is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham,  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Gruil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham,  I  pray  you. 

'  by  these  hands.     Alluding  to  the  Catechism :— "  to  keep 
my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  &c.'* 
•  A  kind  of  large  flute. 
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GhiiL  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham,  I  do  beseech  yon. 

Guil,  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ventages  * 
with  your  finders  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  musick. 
Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

GuiL  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance 
of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me  ?  V ou  would  play  upon  me ;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  out 
the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would  sound  me  from 
my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass :  and  there 
is  much  musick,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ ; 
et  cannot  you  make  it  speak.     'Sblood,  do  you  think 

am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me 
what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me, 
you  cannot  play  upon  me. 

Enter  Polonius, 

God  bless  you,  sir ! 

PoL  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you, 
and  presently. 

Ham,  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale? 

Pol,  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by. — 
They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — I  will  come  by 
and  by. 

Pol,  I  will  say  so.  [Exit  Poison  lus. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me,  friends. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  Guil  Hor.  ^c. 


*  ventages,  the  holefl  of  a  flute. 
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Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 

When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 

Contagion  to  this  world:    Now  could  I  drink  hot 

And  £>  such  business  as  the  bitter  day  [blood. 

Would  quake  to  look  on.    Soft ;  now  to  my  mother.— 

O,  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  erer 

The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 

I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 

My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites ; 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent,' 

To  give  them  seals'  never,  my  soul,  consent !     [Ejnt. 

SCENE  III. — A  roam  in  the  same. 

Enter  King,  Rosen crantz,  and  Gitilden stern. 

Kina.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us, 
To  let  his  madness  range.    Therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunes.' 

GruU.  We  will  ourselves  provide : 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is, 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe. 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.    The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  martis'd  and  adjoined ;  which,  when  it  falls, 

»  reprofoed,  *  ^xewHon,  '  hiamadneu. 
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Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Itos.  Gruu,  We  will  haste  us. 

[Exeunt  Rosencbantz  and  Guilden stern. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  closet  : 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myself, 
To  hear  the  process ;  I'll  warrant,  she'll  tax  him  home : 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'Tis  meet,  that  some  more  audience,  than  a  mother. 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.*     Fare  you  well,  my  liege : 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King,  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[Exit  Polonius. 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't, 
A  brother's  murder ! — Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will  ;> 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens. 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow ;    Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
And  what's  in  prayer  but  this  two-fold  force, — 
To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardon'd,  being  down?    Then  I'll  look  up; 

•  by  some  opportunity  of  secret  observation. 

*  wUlf  meaning  the  Divine  command. 
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My  fault  is  past.     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn  ?     Forgive  me  my  foul  murder ! — 

That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  th'offence  ? 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 

And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law :    But  'tis  not  so  above : 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd. 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 

To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 

Try  what  repentance  can  :    What  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 

O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 

O  limed  soul ;  that  struggling  to  be  free, 

Art  more  engag'd  !  Help,  angels,  make  assay ! 

Bow,   stubborn  knees!    and,   heart,  with  strings  of 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe ;  [steel. 

All  may  be  well !  [Retires,  and  kneels. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying ; 
And  now  I'll  do't — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd?  That  would  be  scann'd:^ 
A  villain  kills  my  mther ;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May; 
And,  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him  :  And  am  I  then  reveng  d. 
To  take  him  in  tlie  purging  of  his  soul, 

'  considered,  estimated. 
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When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passi^ 

No. 

Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  hoirid  hent.' 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 

At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  i^vation  in't : 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven : 

My  motner  stays : 

This  physick  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.  [Exit. 

The  King  riseSj  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go.    [Exit. 

SCENE  rV. — Another  room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  straight.     Look,  you  lay  home 
to  him : 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with ; 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screen'd  and  stood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.     I'll  silence  me  e'en  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Queen.  I'll  warrant  you ; 

Fear  me  not : — ^withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himself. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Qv£en.  Hamlet,  thou  has  thy  father  much  offended. 

Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

Qv£en.  Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idle  tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Qv£en.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 


*  hMj  or  seizure.     Lay  Jtold  on  him,  sword,  at  a  more  horrid 
time. 
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Queen.  Have  you  ft^rgot  me  ? 

Ham.  Noy  by  the  rood,*  not  so : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife ; 
Andy — 'would  it  were  not  so ! — ^you  are  my  mother. 

Qtteen.  Nay,  then  I'll  set  those  to  you  that  can  speak. 

Ham,  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down;  you  shall  not 
You  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass  [budge ; 

Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  voo, 

Q^een.  What  wilt  thou  do ;  thou  wilt  not  murder 
Help,  help,  ho !  [me  ? 

Pol  [Behind.]  What,  ho !  help ! 

Ham.  How  now !  a  rat  ? 

[Drams. 
Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Hamlet  m^akes  awiss  through  the  arras. 

Pol.  [Behind.]  O,  I  am  slain. 

[FallSj  and  dies. 

Queen.  O  me,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not : 

Is  it  the  king  ? 

[Lijts  up  the  arraSj  and  drams  forth  Polonits. 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this ! 

Ham.  A  bloody  deed ; — ^almost  as  bad,  good  mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  king ! 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. — 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

[To  POLOMIUS. 

I  took  thee  for  thy  better;  take  thy  fortune : 

Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger. — 

Leave  wringing  of  your  hands :  Peace ;  sit  you  down. 

And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 

If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 

If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so. 

That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  i^inst  sense. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag  thy 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ?  [tongue 

*  the  crass. 
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Ham,  Such  an  act, 

That  blnrs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite  j  takes  off  the  rose* 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction*  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow; 
Yea,  this  solidity  ^  and  compound  mass. 
With  tristful  visage,  as  agamst  the  doom. 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen,  Ah  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Ham,  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this. 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's*  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station*  like  the  herald  Mercurv, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hUl ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man : 
This  was  your  husband. — Look  you  now,  what  follows: 
Here  is  your  husband;  like  a  mildew'd  ear,^ 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.     Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten'  on  this  moor  ?    Ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love :  for,  at  your  age, 
The  heyday  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment ;  And  what  judgment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  ? 
O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ? 

^  the  roteate  hue,  *  the  marriage  contract. 

*  this  earth.  *  Hyperion,  as  before,  for  Hyperion. 

&  an  attitude. 
^  Alludmg  to  Pharoah's  dream  in  the  41  st  chapter  of  Genesis. 

'  grow  fat. 
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Queen.  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more  : 

Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  gramed  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 

Queen.  O,  speak  to  me  no  more ; 

These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears ; 
No  more,  sweet  Haimet. 

Ham.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain : 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord : — ^a  vice*  of  kings : 
A  cutpnrse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghost. 

Ham.  A  king 

Of  shreds  and  patches : — 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You  heavenly  guards ! — ^What  would  your  gracious 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad.  [figure  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide. 
That  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
Th*  important  acting  of  your  dread  command? 
0,  say! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look !  amazement  on  thy  motner  sits : 
0,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit*  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works ; 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you  ? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 


'  A  low  mimic  of  Kings.    The  vice  is  the  fool  of  a  fiEurce,  from 
whom  the  modem  Punch  is  descended.  *  ImagirMtum, 
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And  with  th' incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  th'  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,' 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     O  gentle  son. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  d£temper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look ! 

Ham,  On  him !  on  him ! — Look  you,  how  pale  he 
glares! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable. — Do  not  look  upon  me ; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
My  stem  efiects  :*  then  what  1  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham,  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen,  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham,  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen,  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham,  Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals  away ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal  I 

[Exit  Ghost. 

Qv£en,  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy' 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham,  Ecstasy! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music :  It  is  not  madness, 
That  I  have  utter'd :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  master  will  re-word ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 


»  A8  though  life  were  in  that  excrementitiout  matter. 
*  Actions.  3  Alienation  of  mind. 
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Whiles  rank  corroptiony  mining  all  within, 

Infects  unseen.    Confess  yourself  to  Heaven ; 

Repent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 

And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds. 

To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue : 

For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg ; 

Yea,  curb'  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Qtieen.  O  Hamlet !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 

Ham,  O,  throw  away-  the  worser  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  hdf. 
Grood  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed ; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habif  8  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on.     Once  more,  good  night  I 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
I'll  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

[Pamting  to  Polonius. 
I  do  repent :  But  Heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so, — 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me, 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,'  again,  good  night ! — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. — 
But  one  word  more,  good  lady : 
I  must  to  England ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack, 

I  had  &fgot ;  'tis  so  concluded  on.  [fellows, — 

Ham.  There's  letters  seal'd:  and  my  two  school- 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, — 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my  way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery :  Let  it  work ; 


*  bend  and  truckle,    Fh.  courber. 
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For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist'  with  his  own  petar  :*  and  it  shall  go  hard. 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon :  O,  'tis  most  sweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. — 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing. 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room : — 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you : — 
Good  night,  mother. 

[Exeunt  severally  ;  Hamlet  dragging  in  Polonius. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  l.-^Thesame. 
Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and 

GuiLDENSTERN. 

King.  There's  matter  in  these  sighs;  these  profound 
heaves ; 
You  must  translate :  ^  'tis  fit  we  understand  them : 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen,  Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. — 
[  To  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  who  go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 

King.  What,  Gertrude?    How  does  Hamlet? 

Qyxien.  Mad  as  the  sea,  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier :  In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 
Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  A  rat!  a  rat! 
And,  in  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 


Mount.  »  A  piece  of  ordnance.  a  interpi^et. 
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King,  O  heavy  deed ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas  !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  an8wer*d  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt,* 
This  mad  young  man :  but,  so  much  was  our  love. 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kilFd : 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore, 
Among  a  mineral'  of  metals  base. 
Shows  itself  pure ;  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King,  O,  Gertrude,  come  away ! 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  wiU  ship  him  hence :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill, 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho !  Guildenstem ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstbrn. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid: 
Hamlet  in  maoness  hath  Polonius  slain, 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him : 
Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

[Exeunt  Kosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends ; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done :  so,  haply,  slander, — 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank,' 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot, — ^may  miss  our  name. 


■  out  of  company.  ■  mineral  for  mine* 

*  bUmk,  the  point  to  which  an  arrow  or  i^ot  is  directed. 
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And  hit  the  wonndlesB  air. — O  come  away ! 

Mj  soul  is  foil  of  discord,  and  dismay.         [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n. — Another  room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham, Safely  stowed, [Rosencbantz,  &c. 

wiikm,  Hamlet  I  lord  Hamlet !]  But  soft, — what  noise  ? 
who  calls  on  Hamlet?  O,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosbncrantz  and  Ouildenstern. 

Ro$,  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead 
body? 

Ham,  Componnded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tis  kin. 

i2o«.*Tell  us  where  'tis ;  that  we  may  take  it  thence, 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham,  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros,  Believe  what? 

Ham,  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not  mine 
own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge ! — ^what 
replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king  ? 

Ros,  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  sir;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  counte- 
nance, his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such  officers 
do  the  king  best  service  in  the  end :  He  keeps  them, 
like  an  ape,^  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw ;  iirst  mouthed, 
to  be  last  swallowed :  When  he  needs  what  you  have 
gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge,  you 
shall  be  dry  again. 

Ros,  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  am  glad  of  it :  A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in 
a  foolish  ear. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body  is, 
and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham,  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is 
not  with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing 

*  as  an  ape  keeps  food. 
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Guil.  A  thin^,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Of  notmng :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox,' 
and  all  after.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. — Another  room  in  the  same. 

Enter  King,  attended, 

Kmgy  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the  body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose ! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He's  Wd  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes ; 
And,  where  'tis  so,  th'  offender's  scourge  is  weich'd. 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  smooth  and  even, 
Iliis  sudden  sendinjg  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause :  Diseases,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved. 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 

Or  not  at  all. — How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Ros,  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestowed,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

^s.  Without,  my  lord;  guarded,  to  know  your 

King.  Bring  him  before  us.  [pleasure. 

Ros.  Ho,  Guildenstem !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstebn. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  ?    Where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten :  a 
certain  convocation  of  politick  worms  are  e'en  at  him. 
Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all 
creatures  else,  to  fat  us;   and  we  fat  ourselves   for 

*  The  name  of  a  game  among  children. 
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i^^^ggots :  Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is 
but  variable  service;  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table; 
that's  the  end. 

King,  Alas,  alas ! 

Ham,  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat 
of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that 
worm. 

King,  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham,  In  heaven;  send  thither  to  see:  if  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  th'  other 
place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not 
within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up 
the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King,  Go  seek  him  there.       [To  some  Attendants, 

Ham,  He  will  stay  till  you  come. 

[JExeunt  Attendants, 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial  safety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly*  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness :    Therefore,  prepare  thyself; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham,  For  England? 

King,  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Good. 

King,  So  is  it,  if  thou  kneVst  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub,  that  sees  them. — But,  come ; 
for  England ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King,  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  My  mother :  Father  and  mother  is  man  and 
wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh ;  and  so,  my  mother. 
Come,  for  England.  [JSxit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  speed 
Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night :  [aboard ; 
Away :  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done 


*  sorely. 
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That  else  leans  on  th'  afiair :    Pray  yon,  make  haste. 

[JSxeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly*  set 
Our  sovereign  process ;  which  imports  at  full, 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  eflPect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages. 
And  thou  must  cure  me :    Till  I  know  tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun.    [JExit, 

SCENE  TV. — A  plain  in  Denmark. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Forces^  marching. 

For,  Gk),  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish  king ; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
Craves  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us. 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye, ' 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap,  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For,  Go  softly  on. 

[Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Forces. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  ^c. 

-  Ham,  Gt)od  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap,  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham,  How  purposed,  sir, 

1  pray  you  ? 

Cap,  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  sir  ? 


'  To  tet  the  king's  process  coldly,  is  to  value  or  rate  it  low. 

■  in  his  pretence, 
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Ca'p.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham,  Goes  it  against  the  main^  of  Poland,  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cop.  Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  wiUi  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker*  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham,  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  deifend  it. 

Cap.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrison'd. 

Ham,  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand 
Will  not  debate^  the  question  of  this  straw :     [ducats, 
This  is  th'  imposthume^  of  much  wealth  and  peace  5 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir, 

Cja'p.  God  be  wi'  you,  sir.  \JElQcit  Captain. 

Roi,  Will't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  I  will  be  with  you  straight.    Go  a  little  before. 
\JElQoeant  Rosencrantz  ai\d  Guildenstern. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !    What  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market*  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse,*^ 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'  event, — 
A  thought,  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 
And,  ever,  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say.  This  tking^s  to  do; 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means, 
To  do't.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me : 

*  the  interior,  •  larger ,  more  costly. 

*  9Viffice  to  debcUe.  *  canker, 

*  the  return  had  for  his  time.    «  such  latitude  of  compreTiemion. 
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Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass,  and  charge. 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 

Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puflTd, 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure, 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare. 

Even  for  an  egg-shell.    Rightly  to  be  great. 

Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 

When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I  then. 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd. 

Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood. 

And  let  all  sleep?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 

The  iomiinent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 

That,  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame,  ' 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent,' 

To  hide  the  slain  ? — O,  mm.  this  time  forth. 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth !    [Exit. 

SCENE  V. — Elsinore.     A  room  in  the  castle. 

MUer  Queen  and  Horatio. 

Qv^en. 1  will  not  speak  with  her. 

Bor.  She  is  importunate ;  indeed,  distract ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Qu£en.  What  would  she  have  ? 

iJor.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father;  says,  she  hears. 
There's  tricks  iWworld;   and  hems,  and  beats  her 

heart ; 
Spurns  enviously*  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt, 
That  carry  but  half  sense :  her  speech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection  j '  they  aim  at  it, 


*  continentf  that  which  compFehends  or  encloses. 
'  tnappiihly,  ^  to  dedujQe  e<m$equences. 
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* 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield 

them. 
Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be  thought. 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Queen.  'Twere  good,  she  were  spoken  with ;  for  she 
may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds : 
Let  her  come  in.  [JExit  Horatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss :  ^ 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Re-^nter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia. 

Oph,  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Denmark? 
Q^een,  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph,        How  sTunUd  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  Tuxt  and  staffs 
And  his  sandal  shoon.  [Singing. 

Queen,  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this  song? 
O'ph,  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,  [Sings. 

He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf. 

At  his  heels  a  stone. 

O,  ho ! 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia, 

Oph,  Pray  you,  mark. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow,  [  Sings. 

Enter  King. 
Queen,  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 


«  disaster.  •  The  description  of  a  pilgrim. 
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Oph,       Larded  all  with  nceet  flowers ; 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go. 
With  true-love  sluywers. 

King,  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Ojph,  Well,  God  'ield  you !  They  say,  the  owl  was 
a  baker's  daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but 
know  not  what  we  may  be.     God  be  at  your  table ! 

King,  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this ;  but  when 
they  ask  you,  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

Good  morrow,  His  Saint  Vaientine's  day, 

All  in  the  morning  hetime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  toindow, 

To  he  your  Valentine. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia! 

Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an  end  on't. 

King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 

Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be  patient ; 
but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think,  they  should 
lay  him  i'th'cold  ground :  My  brother  shall  know  of 
it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counsel.  Come, 
my  coach!  Good  night,  ladies j  good  night,  sweet 
ladies :  good  night,  good  night.  [JExit. 

King.  Follow  her  close ;  give  her  good  watch,  I 
pray  you.  [£Jxit  Horatio. 

0!  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death :  And  now  behold, 
0  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalions !   First,  her  father  slam ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :   The  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death;   and  we  have  done  but 

greenly,* 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him :    Poor  Ophelia 


unski(fidly. 
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Divided  from  herself,  and  her  feir  judgment ; 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts. 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these, 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France : 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd. 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Grertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,^  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death !  [A  noise  within. 

Queen.  Alack !  what  noise  is  this  ? 

Enter  a  Grentleman. 

King.  Attend. 
Where  are  my  Switzers  ?   Let  them  guard  the  door : 
What  is  the  matter? 

GeTit.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list,' 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head. 
Overbears  your  officers !  The  rabble  call  him.  Lord ; 

And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 

Antiquitv  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  ratiners'  and  props  of  every  word,* 
They  cry.  Choose  we;  Laertes  shall  be  king! 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
La£rtes  shall  he  hingy  Laertes  king  ! 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry ! 
O,  this  is  counter,^  you  mlse  Danish  dogs. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [Noise  within. 


»  a  piece  qf  ordnance.  ■  boundary,  shore. 

a  That  is,  antiquity  and  custom  are  the  ratifiers,  &c. 

*  Tyrwhitt  suggests  toork  instead  of  ward, 

»  Hounds  run  counter  when  they  trace  the  trail  backwards. 
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Enter  Laertes,  armed;  J^SLaes  following. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king? — Sirs,  stand  you  all 

Dan.  No,  let's  come  in.  [without. 

Laer,  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan,  We  will,  we  will. 

[Tliey  retire  without  the  door. 

Lder.  I  thank  you : — ^keep  the  door. — O  thou  vile 
Give  me  my  father.  [king, 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood,  that's  calm,  proclaims  mc 
bastard; 
Cries,  Cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched*  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Grertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person ; 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will. — ^Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd; — Let  him  go,  Gertrude ; — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Ija£r.  How  came  he  dead?  I'll  not  be  juggled  with. 
I  dare  damnation :  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

La£r.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's : 
And,  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well. 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

*  clean,  undqfUed. 
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King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  revenue, 
That,  sweepstake,*  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  roe, 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer,  None  but  his  enemies. 

King,  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

Laer,  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican,'  [arms ; 

Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King,  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  eentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it, 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  *pear. 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes,  [Within,']  Let  her  come  in. 

JLder,  How  now  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Enter  OvnmAiky  fantastically  dressed  with  straws  and 

flowers, 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven  times  salt. 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight. 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May  ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! — 
O  heavens !  is't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love :  and,  where  'tis  fine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.        They  bore  Jiim  barqfac'd  on  the  bier; 

And  in  his  grave  rain'd  many  a  tear  ;— 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 


*  undigtinguishingly, 
■  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  this  account  of  the  bird 
is  entirely  febolous. 
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Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade 
It  could  not  move  thus.  [reyenge, 

Oph.  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance; 
pray  you,  love,  remember :  and  there  is  pansies,  that's 
for  thoughts. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madness;  thoughts  and  re- 
membrance fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,'  and  columbines: — 
there's  rue  for  you;'  and  here's  some  for  me: — ^we 
may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'Sundavs : — you  may  wear 
your  rue  with  a  difference.' — ^There  s  a  daisy : — I  would 
give  you  some  violets ;  but  they  withered  all,  when  my 
father  died : — ^They  say,  he  made  a  good  end, 

For  hormy  tweet  Robin  it  aU  my  joy,—  [Singt. 

Isoer.  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself, 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.        And  tciU  he  not  come  again  ?  [Singt, 

And  wiU  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  it  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-bed. 
He  never  wiU  caine  again. 

Hit  beard  wat  at  white  at  tnow, 
AU  flaxen  was  hit  poll : 

He  it  gone,  Tie  it  gone. 

And  we  cast  away  moan  ; 
Ood  *a  mercy  on  hit  tout! 

And  of  all  Christian  souls !    I  pray  God.     God  be 
wi'you !  [Ex^it  Opheua. 

Laer,  Do  you  see  this,  O  [Heavens]  ? 

King.  Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your  grief, 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart. 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will, 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me : 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 


*  To  the  king.  •  To  the  queen. 

3  t.  e.  You  may  call  your  rue  by  its  Sunday  name,  herh  qf 
grace,  and  so  wear  it  with  a  difference  to  distinguish  it  from 
mine,  which  can  never  be  anything  but  me,  i.  e.  sorrow. 
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Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Work  like  the  spring  that  tnmeth  wood  to  stone, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  so  that  my  arrows, 
Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

La£T.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost ; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms ; 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again,* 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections. — But  my  rfevenge  will  come. 

King,  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that:    you  must 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull,    [not  think. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard'  be  shook  with  danger. 
And  think  it  pastime.     You  shortly  shall  hear  more : 
I  loVd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine, — 
How  now?  what  news? 

Enter. a  Messenger. 

Men,  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet; 

This  to  your  majesty ;  this  to  the  queen. 

Kirig.  From  Hamlet  ?  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess,  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say :  I  saw  them  not ; 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiVd  them 
Of  nim  that  brought  them. 

King,  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them : — 

Leave  us.  {Exit  Messenger. 

[Reads.]  High  and  mighty y  you  ihall  know,  I  am  tet  naked  (m 
your  kingdom.  To-morrow  s7mU  I  beg  leave  to  see  your  kingly 
eyes ;  token  I  shaU,  first  asking  your  pardon  thereunto,  recount 
the  occasion  qf  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return,         Hamlet. 

What  should  this  mean !    Are  all  the  rest  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ? 


*  If  I  may  praise  what  has  been,  but  is  now  found  to  be  no 
more. 

*  Idcirco  stoUdam  prsebet  tibi  vellere  barbam  Jupiter.    Persius, 
2.  28. — Stbbvbns. 
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Laer,  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

Kin^,  'Tis  Hamlef  s  character.     Naked, — 

And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  alone : 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laevi  I  am  lost  in  it,  my  lord.     But  let  him  come ; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thus  diddest  thou, 

Kin^,  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  how  otherwise  ? — 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer,  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

Kin^,  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now  retum'd, — 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it,  accident. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so, 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King,  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk*d  of  since  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard, 
^f  the  unworthiest  siege.' 

La^r.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

f^mg,  A  very  ribband  in  the  cap  of  youth. 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds, 
^Wiporting  health  and  graveness. — Two  months  since, 

'  of  the  lowest  rank  j  nege,  for  seat,  place. 
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Here  was  a  gendeman  of  Nonnandy, — 

I  have  seen  myself,  and  served  against,  the  French, 

And  they  can  well  on  horseback :  but  this  gallant 

Had  witchcraft  in't ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 

And  to  such  wcmdrous  doing  brought  his  horse, 

As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 

With  the  brave  beast :  so  &r  he  topp'd  my  thought. 

That  I,  in  for^ry'  of  shapes  and  tncks. 

Come  short  of  what  he  dia. 

Laer.  A  Norman,  was't  ? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Xoer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord. 

King,  The  very  same. 

Lcuer,  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King,  He  made  confession  of  you ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report, 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence,' 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especial. 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  you ;  the  scrimers'  of  their  nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  oppos'd  them :    Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, 

Laer,  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King,  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  iioQ  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer,  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King,  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your  father ; 
But  wnat  would  you  undertake, 


^  I  could  not  contrive  so  many  proofs  of  dexterity  as  he  could 
perform. 
*  in  the  science  of  defence.  a  the  y«nc«rff. 
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To  show  yourself  in  deed  your  father's  son 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  th'  church. 

King,  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuariie ; 
Revenge  should  have  no  hounds.     But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber : 
Hamlet  retum'd,  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  together. 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads :  he,  being  renuss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that,  with  ease, 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  imbated.'  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice,* 
Requite  him  for  your  &ther. 

JLder.  I  will  do't : 

And,  for  the  purpose,  I'll  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm '  so  rare, 
Collected  from  aU  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :    I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion ;  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly^ 
It  may  be  death. 

King,  Let's  further  think  of  this ; 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means, 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape :  ^  if  this  should  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 
'Twere  better  not  assay'd ;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  mi^ht  hold. 
If  this  should  blast*  in  proof.     Soft; — let  me  see : — 

'  not  blunted,  as  foils  are  by  a  button  fixed  to  the  end. 
»  a  thnut  for  exercise.  '  3  PonUiee. 

*  may  enable  us  to  astume  proper  characters,  and  to  act  our 

part. 
»  A   metaphor  taken  from  the  proving  of  fire-arms,  which 

often  blast,  or  burst,  in  the  proof. 
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We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings, — 

Iha't: 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 

(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end;) 

And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  preferred  him 

A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  *  whereon  but  sipping, 

If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck,' 

Our  purpose  may  hold  there.     But  stay,  what  noise  ? 

Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  sweet  queen  ? 

Qv£en.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel. 
So  fast  they  follow : — Your  sister's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Laer,  Drown'd !  O,  where  ? 

Queen,  There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook. 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples. 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them. 
There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself. 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread  wide ; 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  : 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes  ; 
As  one  incapable  of  ^  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

JLaer,  Alas,  then,  she  is  drown'd  ? 

Queen,  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :    But  yet 


the  express  purpose,  •  thrust,  3  insensible  to. 
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It  is  our  trick ;  nature  her  custom  holds. 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out.* — ^Adieu,  my  lord ! 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze. 
But  that  iMs  folly  drowns  it.  [Exit* 

King.  Let's  follow,  Gerdnde : 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
Therefore,  lefs  follow.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  church-yard. 

Enter  two  Clowns,  with  spades^  ^c. 

1  do.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  christian  burial,  that 
wilftdly  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Ch.  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  therefore  make  her  grave 
straight :'  the  crowner  hath  set  on  her,  and  finds  it 
christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself 
in  her  own  defence? 

2  Clo.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  se  offendendo.^  It  cannot  be  else. 
For  here  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myself  wittingly, 
it  argues  an  act :  and  an  act  hath  three  branches  ;^  it 
is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform :  Argal,  she  drowned 
herself  wittingly. 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

*  i.  e.  tears  will  flow. 
•  t.  e.  immediately,  a  for  se  defendendo. 

^  Ridicule  on  scholastic  divisions  without  distinction,  or  of  disr 
tinctions  without  difference. 
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1  Clo,  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ;  good : 
here  stands  the  man;  eood:  If  the  man  eo  to  this 
water,  and  drown  hims^,  it  is,  will  he,  mil  he,  he 
goes ;  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come  to  him, 
and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself:  Argal,  he 
that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death,  shortens  not  his 
own  life. 

2  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Ch.  Ay,  marry  is't ;  crowner's-quest  law. 

2  Clo.  Will  you  W  the  truth  on't?  If  this  had  not 
been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  buried  out 
of  christian  burial. 

1  Ch.  Why,  there  thou  say'st  :*  And  the  more  pity; 
that  great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in  this  world 
to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than  their  even 
christian.'  Come,  my  spade.  There  is  no  ancient 
gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers  \ 
they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

i  Clo,  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Ch.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clo,  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo,  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou  under- 
stand the  scripture  ?  The  scripture  says,  Adam  digged; 
Could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  I'll  put  another  question 
to  thee :  if  thou  answerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  con- 
fess thyself — 

2  Ch,  Go  to. 

1  Ch,  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than  either 
the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Ch,  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives 
a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Ch,  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith ;  the  gal- 
lows does  well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to 
those  that  do  ill :  now  thou  dost  ill,  to  say,  the  gal- 
lows is  built  stronger  than  the  church ;  argal,  the  gal- 
lows may  do  well  to  thee.     To't  again ;  come. 


*  speak'st  to  the  purpose.  *  iheix  feUow^Chrittian*, 
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2  Clo.  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  ship- 
wright, or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clo,  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.* 

2  Clo,  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Clo.  To't. 

2  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Eyvter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  distance. 

1  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it;  for 
your  duU  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  bes^dng : 
and,  when  you  are  asked  this  question  next,  say,  a 
graye-maker ;  the  houses,  that  he  makes,  last  till 
dooms-day.  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and  fetch  me 
a  stoup  of  liquor.  [Exit  2  Clown. 

1  Clown  digs,  and  sings. 
In  yautky  wTien  I  did  love^  did  love, 
Methaught,  it  was  very  sweet. 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business  ? 
he  sings  at  grave-making. 

Hot.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of 
easiness. 

Ham.  'Tis  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  sense. 

1  Clo.  But  age,  toith  his  stealing  steps. 
Hath  clavfd  me  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  into  the  land, 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such,  [Throws  np  a  scull. 

Ham.  That  scull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sin^ 
once :  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it 
were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder !  This 
might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now 
o'er-reaches. 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier  5  which  could  say,  Good- 
morrowy  sweet  lord!  How  dost  thou,  good  lord?  This 
might  be  my  lord  such-a-one,  that  praised  my  lord 


be  released  from  further  questioning. 

F   2 
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such-a-one's  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it ;  might  it 
not? 

Hot.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so:  and  now  my  lady  Worm's,* 
chapless ;  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sex- 
ton's spade:  Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the 
trick  to  see't.  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the 
breeding,  but  to  play  at  ioggats '  with  them  ?  mine 
ache  to  think  on't. 

1  Clo.  A  pick-axe,  and  a  jpode,  a  ipade,  [Sings. 

For—^md  a  thrwdxng  sheet : 
O,  a  pit  qfclay  for  to  he  fnade 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet.  [llirows  up  a  scull. 

Ham,  There's  another :  Why  may  not  that  be  the 
scull  of  a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  lus  quiddits^  now,  his 
quiUets,^  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?  why 
does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about 
the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him 
of  his  action  of  battery  ?  Humph !  This  fellow  might 
be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes, 
his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his 
recoveries.  The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will 
hardly  lie  in  this  box ;  and  must  the  inheritor  himself 
have  no  more  ?  ha  ? 

Hor,  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow : — ^Whose  grave's 
this,  sirrah? 

1  Clo,  Mine,  sir. — 

O,  a  pit  qfclay  for  to  he  made  *     [Sings. 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for? 
1  Ch.  For  no  man,  sir. 
Ham.  What  woman,  t^en  ? 


'  The  scull  that  was  my  lord  suchra-one^s,  is  now  my  lad  j 
Worm's. 

*  Ioggats,  skittles.  >  quiddits,  suhtleties. 

*  quillets,  nice  and  frivoHous  distinctions. 
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1  Clo,  For  none  neither. 

Ham,  Who  is  to  be  buried  in  it? 

1  Clo»  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her 
90vl^  she's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  *  the  knave  is !  We  must  speak 
by  the  card,'  or  equivocation  will  imdo  us.  By  the 
lord,  Horatio,  these  three  vears  I  have  taken  note  of 
it;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,'  that  the  toe  of  the 
peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls 
niskibe. — How  long  hast  thou  been  a  mrave-maker? 

1  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'  th'  year,  I  came  to't  that 
day  that  our  last  king  Elamlet  overcame  Fortinbras. 

Ham,  How  long's  that  since  ? 

1  Clo,  Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  fool  can  tell 
that:  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
bom:  he  that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  England? 

Ham,  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  England  ? 

1  Clo,  Why,  because  he  was  mad :  he  shall  recover 
his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  *tis  no  great  matter 
there. 

Ham.  Why? 

1  Clo,  Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there;  there  the 
men  are  as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad? 

1  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham,  How  strangely  ? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  here  m  Denmark ;  I  have  been  sexton 

here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham,  How  Ions  will  a  man  lie  i'  th'  earth  ere  he 
rot?  ^ 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  (as 

we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days,  that  will 

. >^ 

'  ^^^XvLt^f  peremptory. 

*  We  most  speak  with  the  same  precision  and  accuracy  as  is 
^^^B^rved  in  marking  the  true  distances  of  coasts,  &c.  in  a  sea- 
fhart,  which,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  was  called  a  card, 

'  80  tprvuce. 
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hold  the  hjiDg  in,)  he  will  last  you  some  eight 
jtMTj  or  nine  jemri  a  tanner  will  last  jou  nine  year. 

Ham.  Wbj  he  UKwe  than  another? 

1  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his 
trade,  thit  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while ;  and 
yo«r  water  is  a  8(n«  decayer  of  yonr  whoreson  dead 
body.     Here's  a  scall  now  hath  lain  you  i'  th'  earth 


Ham.  Whose  was  it? 

1  Clo.  A  whmeson  mad  fellow's  it  was ;  Whose  do 
you  think  it  was? 

Hawu  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1  do.  A  pestilence  on  him  finr  a  mad  rogue !  he 
poured  a  flagcm  of  Rhoiish  on  my  head  once.  This 
same  scull,  sir,  was  Ycmic^'s  scull,  the  king^s  jester. 

Ham.  This?  {Takes  the  scuU. 

1  CIo.  Koi  that. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Y<Mick ! — I  knew  him,  Horatio ; 
a  feUow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy:  he 
hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times;  and 
now,  how  aUiorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my  gorge 
rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips,  that  I  have  kissed 
I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now? 
your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flad^es  of  merriment, 
that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one 
now  to  mock  your  own  grinning?  quite  chap-&llen  ? 
Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  fevour'  she  must 
come;  make  her  laugh  at  that. — Pr'ythee,  Horatio, 
tell  me  one  thing. 

Har.  What's  that,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'this 
fashion  i'th'eardi? 

Hor,  E'en  so. 

Ham,  And  smelt  so?  pah !  [Throms  dawn  the  scull. 

Hot,  E'en  so,  my  lord. 


favour,  eauntenanee,  can^ftUxian, 
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ffam.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  retorn,  Horatio ! 
fiut  soft !  but  soft !   aside ;    Here  comes  the  king. 

Enter  Priests,  ^c,  in  procession  f  the  corpse  of 
Ophbua,  Laertes  and  Mourners  follorving  ;  King, 
Queen,  their  trains,  ^c. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers :   Who  is  this  they  follow  ? 
And  with  such  maimed  rites  !^    This  doth  betoken, 
The  corse,  they  follow,  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo*  its  own  life.     'Twas  of  some  estate : 
Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark. 

[Retiring  rvith  Horatio. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else? 

^am.  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth :  Mark. 

Laer,  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warranty :  Her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  conmiand  o'ersways  the  order. 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,'  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  tnrown  on  her, 
Yet  hfere  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants,^ 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer,  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

1  Priest.  No  more  be  done. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead. 
To  sing  a  requiem^  and  such  rest  to  her 
^  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Lder,  Lay  her  i'  th'  earth ; — 

^d  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 
May  violets  spring ! — I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  minisfrinff  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham,  What,  the  fair  Ophelia ! 

*  imperfect  obsequies.  •  fordo,  undo,  destroy, 

*  shards,  broken  pieces  qf  earthemoare,        ^  crants,  gcarlands. 
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Queen.  Sweets  to  die  sweet:  Farewell ! 

[Scattering  Jlatoers. 
I  iM^'d  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thoQ^t,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid. 
And  not  have  streVd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  heeuL, 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of! — Hold  off  the  earth  a  while. 
Tin  I  have  caoght  her  once  more  in  mine  arms : 

[Leaps  into  the  grave. 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead ; 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Hatn.  [Advancing].  What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  empliasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
like  wonder-wounded  hearers?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaps  into  the  grave. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[GrrappUng  voith  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fliers  from  my  throat ; 
For,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  in  me  sometning  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear :  HoM  off  ikj  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Qtwen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet! 

AU,  Gentlemen, 

Hor.  Grood  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  thentj  and  theif  come  out 
of  the  grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  %ht  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
Unta  my  eveHds  wiU  no  Wer  wag. 

Queen.  O  my  son !  what  meme  ? 

Ham.  I  loVd  Ophelia ;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum. — ^What  wilt  mou  do  for  her  ? 
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King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  'Zounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt  do : 
Woultweep?  woul't  fight?  woul't  fest?  woul't  tear 

thyself? 
Woul't  drink  up  Esil?»  eat  a  crocodile? 
m  do't. — Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I  : 
i^d,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground, 
^geing  his  pate  gainst  the  burning  zone. 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !  Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
I U  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness : 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
^^n,  as  patient  as  the  femsde  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  discWd,' 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 
yj?^^'  Hear  you,  sir ; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
1  loVd  you  ever :  But  it  is  no  matter ; 
^t  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day.     [Exit. 

King,  I  pray  thee,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him. — 

[Exit  HoiuTio. 
strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's  speech ; 

itr  ,„  1^0  Laertes. 

!j  e  U  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. — 

^J^  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son. — 

This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument ; 

An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shsQl  we  see ; 

TiU  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.        [Exeunt, 


'  SHI.    The  Yssel,  the  most  northerly  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

*  disclosed,  hatched. 
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SCENE  II.— -4.  JmU  in  the  castle. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see  the 
You  do  remember  all  the  ciroumstanee  ?        [other ; — 

Hot,  Remember  it,  my  lord  I 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fightii^. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines'  in  the  bilboes.*    Rashly, 
And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it, — Let  us  know,' 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :  and  that  should  teach 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  [us. 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hor.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham,  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarTd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them :  had  my  desire ; 
Fingered  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold. 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exact  command, — 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 
Importing  Denmaik's  health,  and  England's  too. 
With,  ho !  suc)i  bugs*  and  goblins  in  my  life, — 
That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated,* 
No  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

Hor,  Is't  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commission ;  read  it  at  more  leisure : 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 


*  mutines,  seditious  feUoiM,  *  bilboes,  a  species  of  fetter. 

9  ■  Rashly, 

And  prai8*d  be  rashness,  for  it  lets  us  know, 
&c.,  is  the  suggestion  of  Tyrwhitt. 
^  bugbears.     *  without  any  abatement,  or  intermission  of  time. 
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Hot.  Ay,  'beseech  you. 

ffam,  Beins  thus  benetted'  round  with  villanies, 
Or  I  could  nuG^e  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
They  had  begun  the  play ; — I  sat  me  down ; 
Devised  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists*  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's'  service :  Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Sam.  An  earnest  conjuration  n*om  the  king,    • 
As  England  was  his  faitmul  tributary ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities ; 
And  many  such  like  as's  of  great  charge, — 
That,  on  the  view  and  knowmg  of  these  contents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving-time*  alloVd. 

Hot.  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant  j 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse. 
Which  was  the  model^  of  that  Danish  seal : 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscrib'd  it ;  gave't  the  impression  \  plac'd  it  safely. 
The  changeling  never  known :  Now,  tne  next  day 
Was  our  sea-flght ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  knoVst  already. 

Hor.  So  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  go  to't. 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employ- 
ment; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their  defeat 


'  benetted,  eMnared,  *  statists,  ttatesnien. 

*  lliat  is,  this  yeomanly  qiialification  was  a  most  useful  servant 
to  me.  ^  shriving-time,  time  for  corrfetnon, 

»  The  nwdel  is  io  old  language  the  copy* 
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Does  by  their  own  insinuation'  grow : 
11b  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  ^ee,*  stand  me  now  upon  ?  ' 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  [shamed]  my  mother; 
Popp'd  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes ; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  such  cozenage ;  is't  not  perfect  conscience. 
To  quit^  him  with  this  arm  ?  and  is't  not  to  be  damn'd, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ?* 

Hor.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from  England 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  sec 
The  portraiture  of  his .  I'll  count  his  fevours :  ^ 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hor.  Peace ;  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Osric. 

Osr.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to 
Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — Dost  know  this 
water-fly  ? 

Hor.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for 'tis  a  vice 
to  know  him.     He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile :  let  a 


'  i.e.\sj  their  having  insinuated  or  thrust  themselves  into  the 
employment. 

*  bethink  thee.  *  t.  e.  become  a  most  imperative  duty  ? 

*  quit,  requite.  ^  i,  e.  gprow  to  a  greater  head. 

c  count,  make  aeeount  qf. 
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beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the 
king's  mess :  Tis  a  chough ; '  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in 
the  possession  of  dirt. 

Usr,  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisure,  I 
should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Sam,  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of  spirit . 
Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  'tis  for  the  head. 

Osr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold  j  the  wind  is 
northerly. 

Osr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot ; 
or  my  complexion 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  sultry,* — as 
'twere, — I  cannot  teU  how. — My  lord,  his  majesty  bade 
me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on 
your  head :  Sir,  this  is  the  matter, — 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  hat. 

Osr.  Nay,  good  my  lord;  for  my  ease,  in  good 
faith.  3  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes : 
believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  ex- 
cellent differences,*  of  very  soft  society,  and  great 
showing. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentle- 
man? 

0»r.  Of  Laertes?— 

Hor.  His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all  his  golden 
words  are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant 

Bam.  I  would,  you  did,  sir;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you 
did,*  it  would  not  much  approve  me ; — ^Well,  sir. 


*  A  kind  of  jackdaw. 
•  ■■  igniculum  brumse  si  tempore  poscaa, 

Acdpit  endromidem ;  si  dixeris  sestuo,  sudat.— >Malon9. 
^  The  common  language  of  ceremony  in  Sbakspeare^s  time. 
^  diitinguUhing  excellences.  &  i,  e.  if  you  knew  I  was  not  ignorant, 
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Otr.    Yoa   are   not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
ifl 


Horn.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  compare 
with  him  in  excellence ;  but,  to  know  a  man  well,  were 
to  know  himself. 

0$r.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the  impu- 
tation laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed'  he's  unfel- 
lowed. 

Aim.  What's  his  weapon  ? 

0$r,  Rjapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  Thaf  s  two  of  ms  weapons :  but,  well. 

(hr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes 
between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  yoa 
three  hits ;  he  hath  laid,  on  twelve  for  nine ;  and  it 
would  oome  to  immediate  trial,  if  your  lordship  would 
vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham,  How,  if  I  answer,  no  ? 

Oir.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  person 
in  trial. 

Bam.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  If  it  please 
his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me : 
let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and  the 
Idng  hold  his  purpose,  I  wiU  win  for  him,  if  I  can ;  if 
no^  I  will  gam  nothing  but  my  shame,  and  the  odd 
hits. 

0*r.  Shall  I  deliver  you  so? 

Ham,  To  this  effect,  sir ;  afier  what  flourish  your 
nature  will. 

Osr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship.  [JSxit. 

Ham,  Yours,  yours. — He  does  well,  to  commend  it 
himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's  turn. 

Hor,  This  lapwing  runs*  away  with  the  shell  on  his 
head. 

Ham.  He  did  complv'  with  his  dug,  before  he 
sucked  it.    Thus  has  he  {and  many  more  of  the  same 


*  in  his  excellence,  *  Johnson  suggests  ran  away. 

3  comply  with,  eomplitnent. 
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breed,  that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on),  only 
got  the  tone  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit  of  en- 
counter; a  kind  of  yeety  collection,  which  carries 
them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  win- 
nowed opimons ;  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial, 
the  bubbles  are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to  you 
by  youn^  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  you 
attend  him  in  the  hall :  He  sends  to  know,  if  your 
pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will 
take  longer  time? 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes,  they  follow 
the  king's  pleasure:  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is 
ready ;  now,  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able  as 
now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you,  to  use  some  gentle 
entertainment*  to  Laeftes  before  you  fall  to  play. 

flam.  She  well  instructs  me.  [JEocit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into  France, 
I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall  win  at  the 
odds.*  But  thou  would'st  not  think,  how  ill  all's  here 
a\)o\it  my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
g^in-pvinff,'  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,,  obey  it :  I 
^l  forestal  their  repair  hither,  and  say,  you  are 
not  lit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury;  there  is  a 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.     If  it  be 

*  i>  e.  mild  and  temperate  conyersation. 

'  ^*  e.  with  the  adTantage  that  I  am  allowed.        >  mii-^ving. 
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now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be 
now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  :  the  readiness 
is  all.  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves,  knows, 
what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?  *     Let  be. 

Eriter  King,   Qneen,   Laertes,  Lords,  Osric,   and 

Attendants  roith  foils,  ^c. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand 
firom  me. 
\The  £ang|mt«  the  hand  of  Laer.  into  that  of  Ham. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir :  I  have  clone  you 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman.  [wrong ; 

This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs  have  heard. 
How  I  am  punish'd  with  a  sore  distraction. 
What  have  1  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception. 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was  t  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?    Never,  Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And,  when  he's  not  himself,  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?     His  madness :    If  t  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience. 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 
That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  house. 
And  hurt  my  brother," 

JLaer.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature. 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  stand  aloof;  and  will  no  reconcilement. 


*  Since  no  man  Anotof  ought  of  the  state  of  life  which  he 
leavei,  t.  e.  since  he  cannot  judge  what  other  years  may  prodnce^ 
why  diould  he  be  afraid  of  leaving  life  betimes? 

*  I  wish  Hamlet  had  made  some  other  defence ;  it  is  unsuitable 
to  the  character  of  a  good  or  a  braye  man  to  shelter  himself  in 
falsehood.— JOHNSO^r, 
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Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  hononr, 

I  liave  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 

To  keep  my  name  ungor'd :    But  till  that  time, 

I  do  receive  your  offered  love  like  love, 

And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham,  I  embrace  it  freely ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play.— 
Give  us  the  foils ;  come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham,  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes ;  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  th'  darkest  night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Louer,  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham,  No,  by  this  hand. 

Kmg,  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osric. — Cousin 
You  know  the  wager  ?  [Hamlet, 

Ham,  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  th'  weaker  side. 

King,  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you  both : — 
But  since  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer,  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  see  another. 

Ham,  This  likes  me  well :    These  foils  have  all  a 
length  ?  [  They  'prepare  to  play, 

Ovr,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King,  Set  me  the  stoups  *  of  wine  upon  that  table : — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit. 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire ; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath ; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union*  shall  he  throw. 
Richer  than  tlmt  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn ;    Give  me  the  cups ; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth. 


*  A  tifmp  is  a  flaggofiy  or  htnioh         *  union,  a  precioui  pearl. 
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Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin  5 — 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham,  Come  on,  sir. 

LMer.  Come,  my  lord.  [They  play. 

Ham,  One. 

Laer,  No. 

Ham,  Judgment. 

09r,  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

La£r,  Well, — again. 

King,  Stay,  give  me  drink :    Hamlet,  this  pearl  is 

Here's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup.  [thine  ; 

[Trumpets  sound;  and  cannons  shot  off  within. 

Ham,  I'll  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  a  while. 
Come. — ^Another  hit  5    What  say  you  ?     [  They  play, 

Iaut,  a  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King,  Our  son  shall  win. 

Q^ueen.  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. — 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows : 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Good  madam, 

King,  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Q:aeen,  I  will,  my  lord ; — I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

King,  It  is  the  poisoned  cup ;  it  is  too  late.    [Aside, 

Ham,  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam ;  by  and  by. 

Queen,  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer,  My  lord,  I'll  hit  him  now. 

King,  I  do  not  think  it. 

Zider,  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  conscience. 

[Aside. 

Ham,  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes :    You  do  but 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence ;  [dally ; 

I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

JLojer,  Say  you  so?  come  on.  [They  play, 

Osr,  Nothing  neither  way. 

Laer,  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet  ;  then^  in  scttfflingy  they 
change  rapierSj  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes. 

King,  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 
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ffam.  Nay,  come  again.  [The  Qaeen  faUi. 

Osr,  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho ! 

Hot.  They  bleed  on  both  sides: — How  is  it,  my 

Osr.  How is't,  Laertes?  [lord? 

Idler.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my^own  roringe, 
I  am  justlykill'd  with  mine  own  treachery.      lOenc ; 

JETa^n,  How  does  the  queen  ? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen,  No  no,  the  drink,  the  drink, — O  my  dear 
Hamlet ! — 
The  drink,  the  drink ; — I  am  poison'd !  [Diei. 

Sam,  O  villainy ! — Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd  : 
Treachery  !  seek  it  out.  {LAXBLT-sa  falls, 

lAier,  It  is  here,  Hamlet :    Hamlet,  thou  art  slain ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good, 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,  and  envenom'd :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  turned  itself  on  me ;  lo,  here  I  lie. 
Never  to  rise  again :    Thy  mother's  poison'd  ; 
I  can  no  more ;  the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Sam,  The  point 
Envenom'd  too ! — ^Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

[8t(ibs  the  King. 

Osr,  ^  Lords,  Treason  !  treason  ! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham,  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murd'rous,  damned 
Drink  off  this  potion : — Is  the  union  here?  [Dane, 
Follow  my  motiier.  [King  dies, 

liOjer,  He  is  justly  serv'd ; 

It  is  a  poison  temper'd  by  hmiself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee ; 
Nor  thine  on  me !  [Dies, 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !     I  follow  thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio : — Wretched  queen,  adieu ! — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance. 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death. 
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Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  O,  I  could  tell  you,-  - 
But  let  it  be : — ^Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
Thou  liy'st ;  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

jBTor.  Never  believe  it ; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane, 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Hixm.  As  thou'rt  a  man, — 

Give  me  the  cup :  let  go ;  by  heaven  Fll  have  it. — 

0  Grod ! — Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me. 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 

Absent  the«  firom  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  stoiy. —  [March  afar  off^  and  shot  within. 

What  warlike  noise  is  this? 

Osr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  from 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives  [Poland, 

This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio ; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit ; 

1  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  firom  !&igland : 
But  I  do  prophesy  th'  election  lights 

On  Fortinbras;  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  or  less. 
Which  have  solicited. — The  rest  is  silenee.  [Dies. 

Hot.   Now  cracks  a  noble  heart; — GkK>d  night, 
sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 


END   OF   HAMLET. 
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noblemen  of  Scotland. 


Duncan,  Artn^f  of  Scotland. 
Malcolm,       Uuiom. 

DONALBAIN,    5 

Macbbih,       >  generaU  of  ike  kh^i  amy- 

Banquo^         j 

Macduff, 

Lbnox, 

RossB, 

Mbntbth, 

Akous, 

Cathnbss, 

Flbancb,  ton  to  Banqno. 

SiwARD,  eaH  ofNorthomberland,  generid  of  the  English 

forcet. 
Young  Siward,  hit  son, 
Sbtton,  an  officer  attending  on  Macbeth. 
Son  to  Macduff. 

An  English  Doctor,    A  Scotch  Doctor, 
A  Soldier,    A  Porter,    An  old  Man, 

Lady  Macbbtb. 

Lady  Macduff. 

Oenllewoman  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth. 

Hbcatb,  and  three  Witches, 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Murderers, 
Attendants,  and  Messengers, 

The  Gkott  q/'Banquo,  and  several  other  Apparitions, 

SCENE— in  the  end  of  the  fourth  Act,  Ues  in  England; 
through  the  rest  of  the  play,  in  Scotland;  and,  chiefly, 
at  Macbeth's  casth. 


MACBETH. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  open  place. 

Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ? 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

2  Witch.  When  the  hurlyburly*s  done. 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won : 

3  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun. 

1  Witch.  Where  the  place? 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath : 

3  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 
1  Witch.  I  come,  Graymalkin!* 
All.     Paddock'  calls . — ^Anon. — 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair  :^ 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanish. 


*  One  witch  is  to  be  supposed  calling  with  the  voice  of  a  cat, 
and  another  with  the  croaking  of  a  toad. 

*  Paddock,  a  toad, 

*  To  US;  perverse  and  malignant  as  we  are,  fair  is  foul,  and  foul 
isftur. 
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SCENE  II. — A  camp  wear  Fores. 

Alarum  within.  Enter  King  Duncaji,  Malcolm, 
DoNALBAiN)  LsNoZy  with  Attendants^  meetmg  a 
bleeding  Soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that?    He  can  report. 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

MaL  This  is  the  sergeant. 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Grainst  my  captivity : — Hail,  brave  friend ! 
Say  to  the  kin^  the  knowledge  of  the  broil. 
As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Sold.  Doubtfully  it  stood. 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together. 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel;  for,  to  that. 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him,)  from  the  western  isles 
Of*  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  *  is  supplied ; 
But  all's  too  weak; 

For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name,) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution. 
Like  valour's  minion, 

Carv'd  out  his  passage,  till  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 
And  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  th'  chaps. 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.  O,  valiant  cousin !  worthy  gentleman ! 

Sold.  As  whence  *  the  sun  'gins  his  reflexion 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direral  thimders  break ; 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to  come. 


•  Of  for  with, 

*  Kernes  were  light-4urmed,  and  Ocdlotcglasses  heavy-armed 
Irish  foot-soldiers. 

'  i.  e,  the  quarter  of  the  East. 
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Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark : 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heek; 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vants^, 
With  fnrbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men, 
Be^ui  a  fresh  assault. 

bun.  Dismayed  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.  Yes; 

As  sparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sootii,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks  ;* 
So  they 

Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 

I  cannot  tell : 

But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun,    So  well  my  words  become    thee,   as  thy 
wounds ; 
They  smack  of  honour  both : — Go  get  him  surgeons. 

[Exit  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Who  comes  here  ? 

MaL  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Lien,  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes!     So 
should  he  look. 
That  seems  to  speak  things  strange.* 

Rosse.  Gk>d  save  the  king ! 

Dun.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

Rosse.  From  Fife,  great  king. 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky. 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers. 


*  with  double  charges, 

*  i.  e.  That  seems  about  to  speak  great  things. 
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Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor, 

The  thane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  dismal  conflict : 

Till  that  Bellona^s  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof, 

Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons,* 

Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm, 

Curbing  his  lavish  spirit :  And,  to  conclude. 

The  victory  fell  on  us : 

Dun.  Oreat  happiness ! 

Rosse.  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norway's  kin^,  craves  composition ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  St.  Colmes'  Inch,^ 
Ten  thousand  doUars  to  our  general  use. 

Duru  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive 
Our  bosom  interest : — Go,  pronoimce  his  death, 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse.  I'll  see  it  done. 

Dun,  What  he  hath  lost,  noble  Macbeth  hath  won. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— JL  heath. 

Thunder,    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch,  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

2  Witch,  ELilling  swine. 

3  Witch,  Sister,  where  thou? 

I  Witch,  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap. 
And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  andmounch'd  :•  -  &vee 
me,  quoth  I : 

Aroint  thee,  witch  .'*  the  rump-fed*  ronyon  *  cries. 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  th'  Tiger : 


*  showed  he  was  his  equal. 

*  Now  called  Inchoomb,  a  small  island  lying  in  the  Firth  of 
Edinburgh. 

>  Aroint^  cmcamJt,  be  gone, 

*  alluding  to  the  poverty  of  the  woman,  as  not  being  able  to 
procure  better  provisions  tiian  offals. 

6  ronyon,  a  scabby  or  mangy  tooman,    Fh.  royneux ;  royne, 
scurf. 
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But  in  a  sieve  I'll  tluther  sail, 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail/ 
rU  do,  rU  do,  and  I'll  do. 

2  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  a  wind.* 
1  Witch.  Thou  art  kind. 

3  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know' 
r  th'  shipman's  card. 
I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay : 
Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day, 
Han^  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid : 
Weary  seVn-nights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwincUe,  peak,  and  pine  :^ 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 
Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me.  ^ 
1  Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilof  s  thumb, 

Wreck'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come.    [I)rum  within. 

3  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum ; 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine : 
Peace ! — the  charm's  woimd  up. 


>  Whatever  might  be  the  animal  the  witch  personated,  the 
taQ  (it  was  believed)  would  still  be  wanting. 

*  This  free  g^ft  of  a  wind  is  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  sis- 
terly friendship,  for  witches  were  supposed  to  sell  them. 

3  i.  e.  the  toinds  know. 

«  This  mischief  was  supposed  to  be  put  in  execution  by  means 
of  a  waxen  image,  which  represented  the  iierson  that  was  to  he 
consumed  by  slow  degrees. 

o 
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JSnter  Macbeth  and  Banquo* 

Ma4:h.  So  foul  and  fitir  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 

Ban.  How  far  b't  call'd  to  Fores?' — What  are 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ;  [these^ 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  th'  earthy 
And  yet  are  on't  ?  Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  understand  me^ 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips: — -You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macb.  Speak,  if  you  can : — ^What  are  you  ? 

1  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !    hail  to  thee,  thane 

of  Glamis!' 

2  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane  of 

Cawdor ! 

3  Witch.   All  hail,  Macbeth !    that  shalt  be  king 

hereafter, 
^an.  ^ood  sir,  why  do  you  start;  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  tnat  do  soimd  so  fair?  F  th'  name  of  truth. 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?     My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,'  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal ;  to  me  you  speak  not : 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not ; 
Speak  men  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 
Your  favours,  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  Hail ! 

2  Witch.  Hail ! 

3  Witch.  Hail ! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 


*  A  town  near  Inverness,  where  the  king  resided. 

*  The  thaneship  of  Glamis  was  the  ancient  inheritance  of  Mac- 
beth's  family. 

9  etteUe,  passetsion,  /orttme. 
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2  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch,  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be  none : 
So,  all  hall,  Macbeth  and  Banquo ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 

Maeb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more : 
By  Sinel's '  death,  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Olamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and,  to  be  king. 
Stands  not  wimin  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetick  greeting  ? — Speak,  I  charge  you. 

[Witches  vanish. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them : — Whither  are  they  vanished  ? 

Macb.   Into  the  air;    and  what  seem*d  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had  staid ! 

Ban.  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak  about? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?' 

Macb.  Your  children  shall  be  kines. 

Ban.  You  shall  be  kinj?. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too ;  went  it  not  so  ? 

Ban.  To  th'  self-same  tune,  and  words.    Who's 
here? 

Enter  Rosss  and  Angus. 

Roue.  The  king  hath  happily  received,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels*  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his;   Silenc'd  with  that, 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  th*  self-same  day, 


'  The  &ther  of  Macbeth. 

'  Alluding  to  the  qualltiet  anciently  ascribed  to  hemlock. 

G  2 
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He  finds  thee  in  the  stoat  Norweyan  ranks^ 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Strange  images  of  death.  As  thick  as  tale/ 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  poured  them  down  before  him. 

Ang,  We  are  sent, 

To  ffive  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks ; 
To  herald  thee  into  his  sight,  not  pay  thee. 

Rosse.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour, 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor : 
In  ifhich  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban,  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Macb.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives  j   Why  do  you 
In  borrowed  robes  ?  [dress  me 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.     Whether  he  was 
Combined  with  Norway :  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage ;  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not ; 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd,  and  proved. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb,  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor ! 

The  greatest  is  behind. — ^Thanks  for  your  pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings. 
When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promised  no  less  to  them? 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home,* 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange ; 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 


'  i.  e.  posts  arriTed  as  fast  as  they  could  be  counted. 
•  Perhaps  tknuted  home,  i.  e.  cairied  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
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In  deepest  consequence. — 
CouslnSy  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 
Tias  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good : — If  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
Ifgood,  'whj  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
-Against  the  use  of  nature  ?    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings : 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function ' 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is, 
But  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

Macb.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
Without  my  stir.  [may  crown  me. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him 

like  our  strange  garments ',  cleave  not  to  their  mould, 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb,  Come  what  come  may ; 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 
Ban,  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 
Ma^cb.  Give  me  your  favour : — my  dull  brain  was 
wrought 
With  things  forgotten.     Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  register'd  where  eveiy  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them.^ — Let  us  toward  the  kin^. — 
Think  upon  what  hath  chauc'd :  and,  at  more  time. 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,^  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 


*  yLeeadn^^  the  active  powen. 

*  i,  e,  in  the  table-book  of  his  heart. 
^  having  weighed  it  in  the  interim. 
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Ban.  Very  eladly. 

Meuih.  Till  then,  enough. — Come  friends.  [Exetmt* 

SCENE  rV. — Fores.    A  room  in  the  palace. 

Flourish.      Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain, 

Lbnox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  returned? 

Mai.  Mj  li^e, 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.     But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die :  who  did  report. 
That  very  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons ; 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon ;  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him,  like  the  leavins  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death,' 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow*d. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art. 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — O  worthiest  cousin ! 

Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Rosse,  and  Angus. 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  heavy  on  me :  Thou  art  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.     'Would  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd ; 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  mine  !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 
3facb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children,  and  servants ; 

*  instructed  in  the  art  of  dying. 
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WWch  do  but  what  they  should,  bj  domg  every  thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Bun.  Welcome  hither : 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. — Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  infold  thee, 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow. 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Bun,  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know, 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  hereafter. 
The  prince  of  Cumberland :  *  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers. — From  hence  to  Inverness, 
And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Mac.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us*d  for  you : 
m  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach  : 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Bun.  My  worthy  Cawdor ! 

Ma4;h.  The  prince  of  Cumberland  I — ^That  is  a  step. 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap,    [Aside. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  yet  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.      [Exit. 

Bun.  True,  worthy  Banquo :  he  is  full  so  valiant : 
And  in  his  commendations  1  am  fed; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  aftier  him, 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome ; 
It  is  a  peerless  Kinsman.  [Flourish.     Exeunt. 

*  Harking  his  designation  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
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SCENE  V. — Inverness.    ^  room  m  Macbeth's  cewffe. 

Enter  Ltody  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  M.  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success; 
and  i  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report^  they 
have  mare  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I 
burned  in  desire  to  question  them  further,  they  made 
themselves — air,  into  which  they  vanished.  Whiles  I 
stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  itj  came  missives  from 
the  king^  who  all-hailed  me.  Thane  of  Cawdor;  by 
which  titlcy  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted  me,  and 
referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with,  Hail, 
king  that  shalt  be !  This  have  1  thought  good  to  de- 
liver thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness  ;  tJuit  tJum 
mightest  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  igruh 
rant  of  what  greatness  is  premised  thee.  LoAf  it  to 
thy  hearty  and  farewell. 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promis'd: — ^Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature; 

It  is  too  full  o'  th'  milk  of  human  kindness, 

To  catch  the  nearest  way :  Thou  would'st  be  great; 

Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it.  What  thou  would'st  highly, 

That  would'st  thou  holily ;  would'st  not  play  false, 

And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win :  thou'd'st  have,  great 

Glamis, 
That  which  cries,  Thu^  thou  mu^st  do,  if  thou  have  it,^ 
And  tJiat  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone.     Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  solden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical '  aid  doth  seem 

'  As  the  object  of  Macbeth's  denire  is  here  mtroduced  vp^^' 
ing  of  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  read— if  thou  have  me. 
*  the  diadem,  3  tupemoduraX. 
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To   have  thee    crown'd   withal.    -     What  is    your 
tidings  ? 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

A,tten.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 
Lady  M,  Thoirrt  mad  to  say  it  : 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer't  so, 
Would  have  informed  for  preparation. 

j±tten.  So  please  you,  it  is  true ;  our  thane  b  coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him : 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending, 

He  brings  great  news.     The  raven  himself  is  hoarse,' 

[^Exit  Attendant. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  come,  yo«  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal'  thoughts,  unsex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect,  and  it  !^    Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,*  you  murd'ring  ministers. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!     Come,  thick  night. 
And  pali^  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

To    cry,    Hold^    hold! Great   Glamis!    worthy 

Cawdor ! 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 

*  Well  may  the  messenger  want  breath,  as  such  a  message 
would  add  hoarseness  to  the  raven. 

*  murderouSy  deadly  thoughts. 

*  between  the  execution  and  the  intention. 

^  exchange  my  milk  for  gall.  »  wraip  thee. 

o  5 
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Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Mach.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Mach.  To-morrow, — as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  O,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see  I 
Your  &ce,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters : — ^To  beguile  the  time, 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye. 
Your  hand,  your  tongue :  look  like  the  innocent  flower. 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it.     He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for :  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch  : 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Max:h,  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear ; 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [£Jx€unt. 

SCENE  VI.— 2^  same.    Before  the  castle. 

Hautboys.     Servants  of  Macbeth  attending. 

Enter  Duncan,    Malcolm,    Donalbain,    Banquo, 
Lenox,  Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  loVd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath. 
Smells  wooinffly  here :  no  jutty,  frieze,  buttress. 
Nor  coigne  oi  vantage,*  but  tms  bird  hath  made 

'  convenient  comer. 
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His  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle  :    Where  thej 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obeenr'dy  the  air 
Is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbbtb. 

Dun.  See,  see !  our  honour'd  hostess ! 

The  love  that  follows  us,  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
IVhich  still  we  thank  as  love.     Herein  I  teach  you, 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains, 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double. 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house :    For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits.' 

Dun.  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor :  but  he  rides  well ; 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us :    Fair  and  noble  hostess. 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compt,* 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure, 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Oive  me  your  hand : 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host ;  we  love  him  highly. 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [Exeunt. 


'  t.  e.  as  hennits  shall  always  pray  for  you. 
*  subject  to  account. 
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SCENE  VII. — The  same.    A  roam  m  the  castle. 

Hautboys  and  torches,  EnteVj  and  pass  over  the 
sta^e,  a  Sewer ^  and  divers  Servants  with  dishes 
and  service.     Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Maeb,  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
It  were  done  quickly :    If  the  assassination  [well 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his'  surcease,  success;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We'd  jump'  the  life  to  come. — But,  in  these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  th'  inventor :    This'  even-handed  justice 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  i^ainst  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties^  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off: 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air,* 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.* — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 

*  hU  for  itt,  referring  to  anastination. 

*  leap  OTer,  make  no  account  of. 

s  We  might  more  advantageously  read— '^Ata,  even^ianded 

justice,  &C.---STBEYENS. 

*  fiiculties,  for  dignities,  >  the  winds. 

^  Alluding  to  the  remission  of  the  wind  in  a  shower. 
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Yaultiiig  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself. 
And  falb  on  the  other. — How  now,  what  news  ? 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd ;   Why  have  you 

Majch.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ?     [left  the  chamber  ? 

Lady  M,  Know  jou  not,  he  has  ? 

Max:h,  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business ; 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late  ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk, 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?     From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?    Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteems't  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  th' adage  ?* 

MaAih,  Pr'ythee,  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Lady  M.  What  beast  was't  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  : 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis,  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 


*  The  proverb  alluded  to  is, ''  The  cat  loves  fish,  but  dares  not 
wet  her  feet." 
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Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums, 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Mcuch.  If  we  should  fail, 

LadyM.  We  fail! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince,* 
That  memory,  the  warder**  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fiime,  and  the  receipt^  of  reason 
A  limbeck*  only :   When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell?* 

Mach.  Brin^  forth  men-children  only ! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  snould  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  received. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  da^ers. 
That  they  have  don't? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other. 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Mach,  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 


•  overpower,  •  guwd,  sentineh  *  receptacle. 

■*  The  limbeck  is  the  -vessel  through  which  the  distilled  liquors 
pass  into  the  recipient.  So  shall  it  be  with  memory,  through 
which  eyery  thing  shall  pass,  and  nothing  remain. 

&  qtteU  is  murder* 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.     Court  within  the  castle. 

JEJwter  Bakquo  and  Fleance,  and  a  Senxmty  with  a 

torch  before  them. 

jBan.  How  goes  the  night,  boy? 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  heard  the  clock. 

Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fie.  I  take't,  'tis  later,  sir. 

San.  Hold,  take  my  sword : — ^There's  husbandry ' 
in  heaven. 
Their  candles  are  all  out. — ^Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  jet  I  would  not  sleep :  Merciful  powers ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose ! — Give  me  my  sword ; — 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

Who's  there  ? 

MoAih.  A  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest?  The  king's  a-bed : 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices : 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  up* 
In  measureless  content. 

Majch.  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
Which'  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters : 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  truth. 


thar\ft^  frugality.  '  to  ilvut  up  is  to  concltide. 

>  Which,  referring  to  the  first  antecedeDt,  tinlL 
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Maeh.  I  think  not  of  them: 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business. 
If  jou  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kindest  leisure. 

Mach.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent, — ^when  'tis,  * 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none. 

In  seeking  U>  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  all^iance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsel'd. 

Mach.  GUmkL  repose,  the  while ! 

Ban,  Thanks,  sir ;  The  like  to  you ! 

[JExit  Banquo. 

Maeh,  Gro,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. 

{Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?    Come,  let  me  clutch 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still.       [thee : 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mmd ;  a  false  creation. 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'th'other  senses. 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,*  gouts'  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing : 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  wliich  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 


when  the  prediction  is  verified.  *  hc^  or  handle, 

*  dropt. 
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The  curtain'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offering ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishin^strides,  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost. -Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it.     Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives ; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  bell  rings, 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.  [JExit. 

SCENE  II.— The  same. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath 

made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire : — 

Hark ! — Peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night.     He  is  about  it : 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores :  1  have  drugg'd 

their  possets,* 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

Mach.  [  Within.]  Who's  there  ?— what,  ho ! 
Lady  M.  Alack !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 
And  'tis  not  done : — th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us : — Hark ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready. 


*  poiset,  milk  curdled  with  wine.    This  was  usually  taken  just 
before  bed-time. 
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He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't. — My  husband  ? 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Mcuch.  I  have  done  the  deed : — Didst  thou  not  hear 
a  noise? 

Ijody  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets 
cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Mach.  When? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Mach,  As  I  descended? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 

Majch,  Hark !  — 
Who  lies  i'  th'  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M,  Donalbain. 

Mojch,  This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

[Looking  on  his  Jiands. 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Majch.  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one 
cried,  Murder! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them: 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M,  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Mach.  One  cried,  God  hless  us !  and,  Amen^  the 
other ; 
As*  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  amen. 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady  M,  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Ma^h,  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce,  amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 


'  Agif. 
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Lady  M.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  wese  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Mach,  Methought^  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no 
more! 
Macbeth  does  mnrder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep  ; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveWd  sleave^  of  care. 
The  death  qfea^ch  day's  life^  sore  labours  bath, 
JBalm  of  hurt  minds,  great  natures  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  lif^s feast; — 

Lady  M,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.   Still  it  cried.  Sleep  no  more!  to  all  the 
house; 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep  ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Jfa^beth  shall  sleep  no  more  ! 

Lady  M,  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?  Why,  worthy 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think    [thane, 
So  brainsicklv  of  things : — Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there :  (So,  carry  them ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Maxib.  I'll  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M,  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

Give  me  the  daggers :  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood. 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
FU  gild  the  pices  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  [Exit,  Knocking  within, 

MoAib.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ?  Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood      * 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 


sleave,  the  ravelled  knotty  part  of  the  silk. 
•  The  end  of  each  day's  labour. 
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The  mnltitudinoas  seas  incamardine,* 
Making  the  green — one  red. 

Re-^nter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M,  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  \^Knock.'\  I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry : — retire  we  to  our  chamber : 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it  then?  Your  constancy         [knocking: 
Hath  left  you  unattended. — [Knocking,']   Hark !  more 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers : — Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Mach.  To  know  my  deed, — 'twere  best  not  know 

myself.  [Krwch 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking !    Ay,  'would  thou 

could'st !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  111.— The  same. 

Enter  a  Porter.  [Knocking  within. 

Porter.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed !  If  a  man  were 
porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  tumingthe 
key.'  [Knocking.']  Knock,  knock,  knock:  Who's 
there,  i'  th'  name  of  Belzebub?  Here's  a  farmer, 
that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty.' 
Come  in  time;  have  napkins ^  enough  about  you; 
here  you'll  sweat  for't.  [Knocking.]  Knock,  knock : 
Who's  there,  i'  th'  other  devil's  name?  'Faith,  heres 
an  equivocator,*  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scala 
against  either  scale ;  who  committed  treason  enough 
for.  Grod's  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven: 
O,  come  in,  equivocator.  [Knocking]  Knock,  knock, 
knock :  Who's  there  ?    'Faith,  here's  an  English  tailor 


»  turn  to  a  red  colour.  »  i.  e.  constant  turning  of  the  key. 

3  handkerchiefs.  ^  Meaning,  a  Jemit, 
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come  hither,  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hoee:*  Come 
in,  tailor,  here  you  may  roast  your  goose.  [Knocking.] 
Ejiock,  knock :  Never  at  quiet !  What  are  you  f— 
But  this  place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it 
no  furf her :  I  had  thoug}it  to  have  let  in  some  of  all 
professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlast- 
ing bonfire.  [Knocking.]  Anon,  anon ;  I  pray  you, 
remember  the  porter.  [Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

3Ia4^.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second 
cock. 

Ma4;d.  Is  thy  master  stirring  ? 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

JLen.  Good-morrow,  noble  sir ! 

MoAih.  Good-morrow,  both. 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Ma^b.  Not  yet. 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him ; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Ma^b.  I'll  bring  you  to  him. 

Ma^d.  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Max:b.  The  labour  we  delight  in,  physicks  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Mojcd.  I'll  make  so  bold  to  call, 

For  'tis  my  limited^  service.  [Eosvt  Macduff. 

Len.  Groes  the  king 

From  hence  to-day  ? 


*  The  archness  of  the  joke  consists  in  this,  that  a  French  hose 
being  v^ery  short  and  straight,  a  tailor  must  Imb  master  of  his  trade 
who  could  steal  any  thing  from  thence.— Warburton. 

"  (^Jipatn^eet  service. 
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Macb.  He  does : — he  did  appoint  it  so. 

Len,  The  night  has  been  unruly :  Where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  :  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentines  heard  i'  th'  air;  strange  screams  of  death; 
And  prophecying,  with  accents  terrible. 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confus'd  events, 
New  hatch'd  to  th'  woeful  time.    The  obscure  bird 
Clamour'd  the  livelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Macb,  Twas  a  rough  night. 

Zten,  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  O  horror!    horror!    horror!    Tongue,  nor 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee!  [heart,* 

Macb.  Len,  What's  the  matter? 

Macd.  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece ! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  Hfeo'th' building. 

Mcucb,  What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  ? 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty  ?  [sight 

Mdcd,  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your 
With  a  new  Gorgon :  Do  not  bid  me  speak ; 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves. — ^Awake !  awake ! — 

[Exeunt  Macbeth  avid  Lenox. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell : — Murder !  and  treason ! 
Banquo  and  Donalbain !  Malcolm  !  awake ! 
Shake  off  this  down^  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itself! — ^up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image ! — M!alcolm !  Banquo  I 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprights, 
To  countenance  this  horror  I  [Bell  rings* 


»  This  use  of  the  double  negative  is  Tery  common  in  our 
author. 
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Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.                               What's  the  business, 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  f  speak,  speak. 

Maca.  O,  gentle  lady, 

Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak  : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  murder  as  it  fell. O  Banquo  f  Banquo 

Enter  Banquo. 

Our  royal  master's  murder'd ! 

Lady  M,  Woe,  alas ! 

What,  in  our  house  ? 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  any  where. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself, 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Macb,    Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
1  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time ;  f»r,  from  this  instant. 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality: 
All  is  but  toys :  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brs^  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don,  What  is  amiss  ? 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it : 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd :  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Macd.  Your  royal  father's  murder'd. 

Mai.  O,  by  whom  ? 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had  done't : 
T^eir  hands  and  faces  were  dl  badg'd  with  blood. 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows : 
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They  star'd,  and  were  distracted ;  no  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Mizcb,  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd,  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Much.  Who  can  be  wise,  amjaz'd,  temperate,  and 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?  No  man :     [furious, 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Out-ran  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin^  wasteful  entrance :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd*  with  gore :  Who  could  refrain, 
That  had  a  hesui;  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 

Lady  M,  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 

Mai.  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues. 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken  here. 
Where  our  fate,  hid  within  an  augre-hole, 
May  rush  and  seize  us  ?  Let's  away ;  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  breVd. 

Mai.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  on 

The  foot  of  motion. 

Dan.  Look  to  the  lady : — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties '  hid, 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  further.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand ;  and  thence, 
A^inst  the  undivulg'd  pretence^  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 


*  FoiUly  sheathed,  *  Meaning,  our  half-dressed  bodies. 

3  the  secret  and  ulterior  design. 
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^^^'  And  so  do  I. 

^^.  So  aU. 

Macb.  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 

And  meet  V  th'  hall  together. 

^^'  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Mal.  and  Don. 

Mal    What  will  you  do?    Let's  not  consort  with 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow,  is  an  office  [them  : 

Which  the  false  man  does  easy :   I'll  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland,  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
^11  keep  us  both  the  safer :  where  we  are, 
fere's  da^ers  in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in  blood, 
The  nearer  bloody. 

^^^'  This  murderous  shaft  that's  shot, 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  and  our  safest  way 
w,  to  avoid  the  aim.     Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
^t  shift  awajr :  There's  warrant  m  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  lY.— Without  the  castle. 
Enter  Rosse  and  an  old  Man. 

PW  M.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  rembember  well: 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange;    but  this  sore 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings.  [night 

m^^*  Ah,  good  father, 

*^ou  see'st,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act, 
*«reaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  th'  clock,  'tis  day, 
^^  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp : 
Is  It  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
in   ^^tness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb. 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 
p  ^W  M.  Tis  unnatural, 

^^en  like  the  deed  that's  done.     On  Tuesday  last, 
A  mlcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 
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Rot9e.  And  Duncan's  horses,  (a  thing  most  strange 
and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tnm'd  wild  in  nature,  hroke  their  stalls,  finng  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  thej  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other. 

Ratte.  Th/ej  did  so ;  to  th'  amazement  of  mine  ^es, 
That  kmk'd  upcm't.  Here  comes  the  good  Macduff:— 

Enter  Macduff. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

McM.  Why,  see  you  not? 

Rot$e»  Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than  bloody 
deed? 

Macd.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Bos$e,  Alas,  the  day! 

What  good  could  they  pretend? 

MaM,  They  were  subom'd : 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons, 
Are  stoFn  away  and  fled;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Rosse.  'Gainst  nature  still. 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means ! — ^Then  'tis  most  like, 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd,  He  is  already  nam'd ;  and  gone  to  Scone, 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse,  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill ;  * 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Ros9e.  Will  you  to  Scone? 

Mcu:d,  No,  cousin,  111  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  ^    Well,  I  wiU  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done  there;— 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new !  [adieu  !•— 

'  lona.    See  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  ^ebride8. 
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Bosse.  Father,  farewell. 

Old M,    God's  benison  go  with  you;    and  with 
those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes ! 

[Exit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Fores.    A  room  in  the  palace, 

Enter  Banquo. 

Ban.  Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all, 
As  the  weird  women  promised ;  and,  I  fear, 
"Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for't :  yet  it  was  said, 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
(A5  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine,) 
^Jj  hy  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?  But,  hush :  no  more. 

^^f^t  sounded.  Enter  Macbeth,  as  king;  Lady 
Macbbth,  as  queen  ;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lordsy  Ladies, 
^nd  Attendants, 

Macb.  Here's  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten, 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
Aiid  all-things  imbecomin^. 

Macb.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir, 
And  m  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  highness 

H  2 
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Command  upon  me ;  to  the  which,  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Mdch,  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 

Ban,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb,  We  should  have  else  desir'd  your  good  advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous,) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we'll  talk  to-morrow. 
Is't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban,  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  supper :  go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night, 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

3Iacb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban,  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb,  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow'd 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland ;   not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention :  But  of  that  to-morrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state, 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse :    Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.     Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 

Ban,  Ay,  my  good  lord :  our  time  does  call  upon  us. 

Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of  foot; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell.  [£Jxit  Banquo. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night ;  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  Grod  be  with  you. 

Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  LordSy  LadieSj  ^c. 

Sirrah,  a  word  :  Attend  those  men  our  pleasure? 

Atten,  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace-gate. 

Macb,  Bring  them  before  us. — [Exit  Atten.]    To 
be  thus,  is  nothing ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus : — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature  [dares , 

Reigns  that,  which  would  be  fear'd :    'Tis  much  he 
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And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 

To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none,  but  he 

Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and,  under  him, 

My  genius  is  rebuk'd ;  as,  it  is  said, 

Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.     He  chid  the  sisters, 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me. 

And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like. 

They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 

Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 

And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 

Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand. 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so, 

For.Banquo's  issue  have  I  filed*  my  mind; 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 

To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings  ! 

Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance  !* — Who's  there  ? — 

Re-enter  Attendant,  roith  two  Murderers. 

Now  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

[Exit  Attendant. 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ? 

1  Mur,  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 

Macb.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  considered  of  my  speeches  ?   Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self:  this  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference ;  pass'd  in  probation  with  you,  * 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand;    how  cross'd;   the 
instruments;  [might. 

Who  wrought  with  them ;    and  all  things  else,  that 

'  dtifUed, 

•  utterance,  for  extremity,  from  the  French,  d  Vovtrance, 


84  MACBETH.  act  hi. 

To  half  a  sonl,  and  a  notion  craz'd, 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo. 

1  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Mach.  I  did  so ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  iind 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature. 
That  you  can  let  mis  go  ?  Are  you  so  gospell'd. 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue, 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  boVd  you  to  the  grave, 
And  beggared  yours  for  ever  ? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  li^e. 
Mojch.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men ; 

As  hounds,  suid  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 

Shoughs,  water-rusB,  and  demi-wolves,  are  cleped 

All  by  the  name  of  dogs :  the  valued  file' 

Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle* 

The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 

According  to  tne  ^ift  which  bounteous  nature 

Hath  in  him  clos'd ;  whereby  he  does  receive 

Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 

That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  so  of  men. 

Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file, 

And  not  in  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 

And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms, 

Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off*; 

Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us. 

Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  lifl^ 

Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  li^e. 
Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 

I  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur,  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  •  with  fortune,. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance^ 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on't. 


» JtlCy  for  lUt,  OP  catalogue,  •  toorriecU 
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Mach.  Both  of  you 

Know,  Banqno  was  your  enemy. 
2  ilfwr.  True,  my  lord. 

Mach,  So  is  he  mine :  and  in  such  bloody  distance/ 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life :  And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  must  not, 
For  certain  firiends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down:  and  thence  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love ; 
Masking  die  business  from  the  common  eye, 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mwr.  We  shall,  my  lord, 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  MvT.  Though  our  lives 

Ma/sb,  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.      Within 
this  hour,  at  most, 
I  wDl  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  th'  time,* 
The  moment  onH ;  for't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something'  from  the  palace ;  always  tnought. 
That  I  require  a  clearness  :*    And  with  him, 
uo  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work^) 
^eance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company, 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
^n  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 
^f  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart ; 
1 11  come  to  you  anon. 
2  Uur.  We  are  resolv'd,  mj  lord. 

*  i. «.  8o  dangerously  near. 

*  *•  e,  the  exact  time,  which  shall  be  spied  and  watched  for 
^e  purpose.    Tykwhitt  suggests,— 

Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  tpot,  the  time, 
The  moment  on't  y^ 
'  ftt  Borne  distance. 

*  i<  e.  always  remembering  that  I  must  stand  clear  of  all  sus- 
picion. 


36  MACBETH.  act  iii. 

Biach,  I'll  call  upon  70a  straight ;  abide  witbiiL. 

It  is  concluded : Banqno,  thy  sonl's  flight. 

If  it  find  heayen,  must  find  it  out  to-night.    [JExemit. 

SCENE  II. — The  same.     Another  room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  M,  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Serv,  Ajy  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M,  Say  to  the  king,   I  would  attend  his 
For  a  few  words.  [leisure 

Serv,  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Lady  M,  Nought's  had,  all's  spent. 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtfiil  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriest  fencies  your  companions  making? 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Things  without  remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard :  whars  done,  is  done. 

Maeb.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it; 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds*  sufier. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams, 
That  shake  us  nightly :  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gam  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.*    Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 

>  t.  e.  Heayen  and  Earth.  *  agony. 
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Maike  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothings 
Can  touch  him  further ! 

Lad^^  M,  Come  on ; 
Gentle,  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Ma4:b.  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you : 
I^t  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo ; 
Present  him  eminence,^  both  with  eye  and  tongue : 
Unsafe  the  virhile,  that  we 

Most  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams ; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 
Disguising  what  they  are. 

l^y  m.  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb.  O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife. 
Thou  knoVst,  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

Lady  M,  But  in  them  nature's  copy's*  not  eteme. 

Much.  There's  comfort  yet;  they  are  assailable; 
Then  be  thou  jocund:  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hedlate's  summons 
The  shard-bom  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Ma/ib.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck, 
TUl  thou  applaud  the  deed.    Come,  seeling'  niglit, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale ! — light  thickens ;  and  the  crow 
Hakes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood : 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse ; 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words :  but  hold  thee  still ; 


'  i'  e.  do  him  the  highest  honours. 

'  The  copy,  or  lea^e,  by  which  they  hold  their  lives  from 
witurej— or  perhaps  we  may  understand  merely  the  human 
fomu 

H  5 


88  MACBETH.  act  hi. 

Things,  bad  beguiiy  make  strong  themselves  by  ill :    . 
S09  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Exetmt* 

SCENE  III. — The  same,    A  park  or  lawny  with  a 

gate  leading  to  the  palace. 

Enter  three  Murderers. 

1  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  ns  ? 

3  Mur.  Macb^. 

2  Mur.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ; '  since  he  delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 

To  the  direction  just. 

1  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 
The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated*  traveller  apace, 

To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur.  Hark!  I  hear  horses. 
San.  [Within.]  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho! 

2  Mur.  Then  it  is  he ;  the  rest 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation,' 
Already  are  i'  th'  court. 

1  Mur.  His  horses  go  about. 

3  Mur.  Almost  a  mile :  but  he  does  usually. 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  th'  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  a  Servant  with  a  torch 

preceding  them. 

2  Mur.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  Mur.  Tis  he. 
1  Mur.  Stand  to*t. 

Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 
1  Mur.  Let  it  come  down. 

[AssavMs  Banqvo. 


*  i.  c.  we  need  not  fear  him.  •  belated, 

<  that  are  expected  to  supper. 
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Ban,  O,  treachery,  Fly,  good Fleance,  fly,  fly, fly; 
Thou  may'st  revenge, — O  slave ! 

[f^ies,    Fleance  and  Servant  escape. 
^Mur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light  ? 

1  Mur.  Was't  not  the  way?' 
3  Mur.  There's  but  one  down;  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  afiair. 

1  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done. 

[SxeuTit. 

SCENE  rv. — A  room  of  state  in  the  palace.  . 

A  banquet  prepared.     Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Mac- 
beth, RossE,  Lenox,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Mach.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down :  at 
And  last,*  the  hearty  welcome.  [first 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Mach.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host.' 
Onr  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but,  in  best  time, 
We  wDl  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.    Pronoimce  it  for  me,  sir,   to  all  our 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome.  [friends ; 

Enter  first  Murderer  to  the  door. 

^acb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts' 

thanks: 

«oth  sides  are  even :  Here  I'll  sit  i'  th'  midst  : 
Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  roimd. — ^There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

^ur.  'Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  within.' 
^8  he  dispatch'd  ? 


'  the  best  way  to  e8cai>e  discovery. 
*  Perhaps  we  should  read,— 

to  first 

And  last,  &c. 
'  Banquo*8  blood  is  better  without  thee  than  within  him. 


40  MACBETH.  act  hi. 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for  him. 
Macb.  Thou  art  the  best  o'  th'  cut-throats :  Yet  he's 
good, 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :  if  thou  didst  it. 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur,  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scap'd.  [perfect: 

Macb,  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  been 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad,  and  general,  as  the  casing  air: 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo's  safe  ? 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides> 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that : 

There  the  grown  serpent*  lies ;   the  worm,*  that's  fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed, 
No  teeth  for  th'  present. — Get  thee  gone ;  to-morrow 
We'll  hear,  ourselves  again.  [£xit  Murderer. 

Lad^  M.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold,^ 
That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome :  To  feed,  were  best  at  home; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Mojcb.  Sweet  remembrancer ! — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both ! 

Len,  May  it  please  your  highness  sit  ? 

\The  Ghost  o/^Banquo  rises^  and  sits  in 
*  M  acbeth's  place, 

Maxjb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roofd, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 


»  Banquo.  •  Fleance. 

3  i.  e.  the  feast  is  sold,  and  cannot  be  called  a  g\ft,  that  is  not 
giyeu  cheerftilly. 
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Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

Roise.  His  absence,  sir, 

lays  blame  upon  his  promise.    Please  it  your  highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 
Macb.  The  table's  full. 

'^.  Here's  a  place  reserved,  sir. 

Macb.  Where? 
•^.  Here,  my  lord.    What  is't  that  moves 

your  highness ! 
Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this? 
Lord^.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 
Rosse.  Grentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 
Lady  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends : — ^my  lord  is  often  thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :  'pray  you,  keep  seat ; 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well :  If  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ;' 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
^ich  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady  M.  O  proper  stuff ! 

"Rus  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
I^  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws,'  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear,')  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?  When  all's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 
Macb.  Pr'ythee,  see  there !  behold!  look!  lo!  how 

say  you  ? 

^y,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 
If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 


'  prolong  his  fit.  *  sudden  ghosts. 

'  Counterfeit  indications  of  fear.    To  is  used  for  qf. 


42  MACBETH.  act  hi. 

Those  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 

Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [Ghost  disappears. 

Lady  M.  What !  quite  unmanned  in  folly? 

Macb*  If  I  stand'here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M,  FyBf  for  shame ! 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'th' olden 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal ;  *        [time. 
Ay  J  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end :  but  now,  tliey  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools :  This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Meicb.  I  do  forget : — 

Do  not  muse*  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  stranee  mfim%,  which  is  Nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.    Come,  love  and  health  to  all ; 

Then  Fll  sit  down : Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full  :— 

I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

Ghost  rises. 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss ; 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst.' 
And  all  to  all.^ 

Lards.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macb.  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !    Let  the  earth 
hide  thee  I 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  tnose  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with ! 

Lady  M,  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 


*  the  gentle  weal ;  {.  e.  tJie  peaceable  comnunity, 

*  Do  not  wonder  at  me. 

^  Thirtt  seems  to  be  used  here  in  an  uncommon  sense  for  driiik, 
^  i.  e.  all  good  wishes  to  aU. 
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But  as  a  thing  of  custom:  'tis  no  other; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb,  What  man  dare,  I  dlUe : 
•Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Rnsinan  bear, 
Tie  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger, 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble :  Or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  tremblinff  I  inhibit^  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  norrible  shadow ! 

[Ghost  disappears. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence !-   Why,  so ; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  M.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the 
With  most  admir'd  disorder.  [good  meeting, 

^ach.  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome*  us  like  a  summer^s  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder?  You  make  me  strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe,' 
When  now  I  tbmk  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
^d  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Rosse.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady  M.  I  pray  you,  speak  not;  he  grows  worse 
and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him :  at  once,  good  night : — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once. 

Lm,  Grood  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[JExeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 

^acb.  It  will  have  blood ;  they  say,  blood  will  have 
blood: 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak ; 
Angurs,  and  understood  relations,*  have 

'  fjfiue,  evade.  *  past  aver  u*.  ^  awe  for  awn. 

*  i.  e.  connexion  of  causes  and  effects. 


44  MACBETH.  act  hi. 

By  magot-pies,*  and  chooglis,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secrefst  man  of  blood. — ^What  is  the  night? 

Lady  M,  Almost  aA  odds  with  morning,  which  is 
which. 

Macb,  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his 
At  our  great  bidding?  [person. 

Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir? 

Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  send :  . 
There's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  serViant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow, 

S^times  I  will,)  unto  the  weird  sisters : 
ore  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst :  for  mine  own  good. 
All  causes  shall  sive  way ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er : 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 

Lady  M.  You  lack  the  season*  of  all  natures,  sleep. 

Macb.  Come,  well  to  sleep :  My  strange  and  self- 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use : —  [abuse' 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y.—The  heath. 

Hiunder.    Enter  Hecate,  meeting  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate?  you  look  angerly. 

Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams,  as  you  are. 
Saucy,  and  overbold  ?    How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbe&, 
In  riddles,  and  afiairs  of  death ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 

*  moffpiet.         *  i.  e,  the  rrfreshingy  restoring  virtue  of  sleep. 
3  strange  and  sejf-abwsey  torturing  disquietude,  agonizing  com- 
punctions. 
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And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 

Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 

Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do, 

lives  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 

But  make  amends  now  :  Get  you  gone, 

And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 

Meet  me  i'  th'  morning ;  thither  he 

Will  come  to  know  ms  destiny 

Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide. 

Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside : 

I  am  for  th'  air ;  this  night  I'll  spend 

Unto  a  dismal-:^tal  end. 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon : 

Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profoimd  5 

I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  finround : 

And  that,  distilFd  by  magick  slights. 

Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights. 

As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion : 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 

His  hopes  'bove  vnsdom,  grace,  and  fear : 

And  yon  all  know,  security 

Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

Song.  [Within,']  Come  away,  come  away,  &c. 

Hark,*  I  am  call'd ;  my  little  spirit,  see, 
Sits  in  a  fog^  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  [Exit. 

1  Witch,  Come,  let's  make  haste;  she'll  soon  be 
back  again.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — Fores.     A  roma  in  thepaUice, 

Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

Len,  Mj  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts, 
Which  can  interpret  further :  only,  I  say. 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne :     The  gracious 
Duncan 
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Was  pitied  of  Macbeth : — ^marry,  he  was  dead : — 

And  the  right-valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late ; 

Whom,  you  may  say,  if  it  please  you,  Fleance  kill'd, 

For  Fleance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 

Who  cannot*  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 

It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 

To  kill  their  gracious  £sither  ?  danmed  &ct ! 

How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth !  did  he  not  straight. 

In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear, 

That  were  me  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep  ? 

Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?  Ay,  and  wisely  too  ; 

For  'twould  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive. 

To  hear  the  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  say. 

He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think, 

That,  had  he  Duncan  s  sons  under  his  key, 

(As,  an't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should  find 

What  'twere  to  kill  a  father ;  so  should  Fleance. 

But,  peace ! — ^for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he  fail'd 

His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 

Macdufi*  lives  in  disgrace :  Sir,  can  you  tell 

Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord,  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth,    . 
lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  received 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect :  Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  on  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward : 
That,  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights ; 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  blooay  knives  5 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours, 
All  which  we  pine  for  now :  And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

*  The  sense  requires— Who  can  want  the  thought,  &c. 
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Len.  Sent  he  to  Macdoff  ? 

Lord,  He  did :  and  with  an  absolute.  Sir,  not  ly 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums ;  as  who  should  say,  You'll  rue  the  tvme^ 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer, 

Len,  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come ;  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd ! 

Lord,  My  prayers  with  him !     [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  -^A  darh  cave.    In  the  middle^  a  cauldron 

boiling. 

Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  *  cat  hath  mew*d. 

2  Witch.  Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined. 

3  Witch.  Harper*  cries : — ^'Tis  time,  'tis  time, 

1  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go : 
Jp  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 

*^d,  that  under  coldest  stone, 
J^ys  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
^il  thou  first  i'  th'  charmed  pot ! 

4tt.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
«^,  bum ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2  Witch,  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 
^  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake : 

streaked.  •  HuTper,  some  imp. 
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Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting. 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
lake  a  hell-brotn  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ^ 
Fire,  bum ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

3  Witch,  Scale  of  dn^n,  tooth  of  wolf; 
Witches'  mummy ;  maw,  and  gulf,* 
Of  the  ravin'd*  salt-sea  shark ; 
Root  of  hemlock,  dig^d  i'  th'  dark ; 
liver  of  blaspheming  Jew; 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd'  in  the  moon's  eclipse ; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab,* 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,* 
For  th'  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

AIL  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  burn ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

£nter  Hecate  and  the  other  three  Witches, 

Hec.  O,  well  done !  I  commend  your  pains ; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  th'  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

Song.  Black  spirits  and  white. 

Bed  spirits  and  grey  ; 

Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

■  You  that  mingle  may. 

*  gu{f,  the  swallow,  the  throat.      "  ravin^d,  glutted  «nth  prey. 

3  To  sliver  is  to  citt,  or  slice,  *  drab,  a  common  woman, 
i  chaudron,  entraUs, 
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2  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thombsy 

Something  wicked  this  way  comes : • 

Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

jE?iter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
What  is't  you  do  ?  [hags  ? 

All,  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 

SHowe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me : 
'hough  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches :  though  the  yesty  *  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lod^d,  and  trees  blown  down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins*  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  Witch,  Speak. 

2  Witch,  Demand. 

3  Witch,  We'll  answer. 
1  Witch,  Say,  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our 

Or  from  our  masters'.  [mouths, 

Macb,  Call  them,  let  me  see  them. 

I  Witch,  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 

Her  nine  farrow ;  grease,  that's  sweaten 

From  the  murderer  s  gibbet,  throw 

Into  the  flame. 
All.  Come,  high,  or  low ; 

Thyself,  and  office,  deftly  ^  show. 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head  rises, 
Macb,  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, 

•  frothy  or  foaming. 
*  i.  e.  seeds  which  have  begun  to  germinate  or  sprout. 

dextrously,  adroitly* 
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1  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought : 

Hear  his  speech,  hut  say  thou  nought. 
App.  Machetii!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  beware  Mac- 
duff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — ^Dismiss  me  :-^Enough. 

[I^escends. 

Mdob.  What-e'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 

thanks; 

Thou  hast  harp'd'  my  fear  aright: — But  one  word 

more : — 

1  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded :  Here's  an- 

More  potent  than  the  first.  {other, 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  a  hhody  Child  rises. 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth! — 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 

App.  Be  bloody,  bold, 

And  resolute :  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man. 
For  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Macbeth. 

\^Descends. 

Macb,  Then  live,  Macduff;  What  need  I  fear  of 
But  yet  FU  make  assurance  double  sure,  [thee  ? 

And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear,  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this. 

Thunder,     An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crowned^  with 

a  tree  in  his  hand,  rises. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king ; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  tne  round' 

And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

AIL  Listen,  but  speak  not. 

App,  Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be,  until 

"   ■  ■  ...  ■  .  

*  To  hoprpf  is  to  touch  on  a  passion  as  a  harper  touches  a  string. 
■  The  refund  is  that  part  of  the  crown  that  encircles  the  head. 
The  top  is  the  ornament  that  rises  above  it.— Johnson. 
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Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 

Shall  come  against  him.  [Descends, 

Macb.  That  will  never  be ; 

Who  can  impress'  the  forest;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  sweet  bodements !  good ! 
Rebellious  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pav  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  custom. — \et  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing;  Tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reien  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macb,  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this, 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  !    Let  me  know : — 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron?  and  what  noise  is  this? 

[Hautboys, 

1  Witch,  Show !  2  Witch,  Show!  3  Witch,  Show! 

All,  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eight  Kings  appear y  and  pass  over  the  stage  in  order f 
the  last  mith  a  glass  in  his  lutnd;  Banquo  following, 

Macb,  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo; 
down! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balls : — And  thy  air. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former : — Filthy  hags ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this  ? — ^A  fourth  ? — Start,  eyes ! 
^at !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  th'  crack  of  doom  ? 
Another  yet? — A  seventh ? — FU  see  no  more : — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  1  see, 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  scepters  carry :' 

*  i,  e.  command  to  serTice  like  an  impressed  soldier. 

'  A  compliment  to  James  I.,  who  first  united  the  two  islands, 
<^iid  the  three  kingdoms,  under  one  head ;  whose  house  too  was 
"i^d  to  be  descended  from  Banquo.—WABBUBTOK, 
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Horrible  sight ! — ^Ay,  now,  I  see,  'tis  true ; 
For  the  blood-boltei^d*  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  so  ? 

1  Witch,  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so : — But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights, 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights ; 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antique'  round : 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Mtisick.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish. 

Macb,  Where  are  they?  Gone? — Let  this  per- 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! —  [nicious  hour 
Come  in,  without  there ! 

Enter  Lenox. 

Ltcn.  What's  vour  grace's  will  ? 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Zscn.  No,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Z,en..  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they*  ride : 
And  damn'd,  all  those  that  trust  them ! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse :    Who  was't  came  by  ? 

I^en.  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England.  [word, 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb,  Time,  thou  anticipat'st'  my  dread  exploits  . 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :    From  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now 
To  crown  nay  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise ;  [done : 

»  i.  e,  whose  blood  hath  issued  out  at  maiiv  wounds. 

•  antique  for  antie,    ^  To  anticipate,  in  the  sense  of,  to  outstrip. 
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Scaze  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edoe  o'  th'  fword 

His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unrortmiatie  boqIb 

That  trace  his  line.     No  boasting  like  a  fi>ol ; 

This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool : 

Bnt  no  more  sights ! — Where  are  these  gentlemen  ? 

Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [£xeunt, 

SCENE  JI.— Fife.    A  roam  in  MaodoflTs  castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and,  Rossb. 

X.  Macd.  What  had  he  done,  to  make  him  fly  the 

Ro^e.  You  must  haye  patience,  madam.       [land  ? 

X.  Maed.  He  had  none : 

Hb  flight  was  madness :    When  our  actions  do  not, 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

U(me,  You  know  not, 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

X.  Macd.  Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place  [babes, 

From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?    He  loves  us  not ; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch :  for  the  po<N*  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love; 
As  little  is  liie  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rosse.  My  dearest  coz, 

Ipray  you,  school  yourself:   But,  for  your  husband, 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  ond  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  th'  season.     I  dare  not  speak  much  further : 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors, 
And  do  not  know  oiirselves  5  *  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear ; 
But  fioat  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea, 
Each  way,  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of  you : 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again : 

*  And  are  not  conteums  of  guilt. 
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Thin^  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin, 
Blessing  upon  you ! 

X.  macd.  Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatherless. 

Ro9se.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  diiscomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit  Rossb. 

L.  Majcd,  Iferah,  your  fether's  dead ; 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?     How  will  you  live  ? 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  ^t^  I  mean  5  and  so  do  they. 

Z.  Mdcd,  Poor  bird !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net, 
The  pit-fkll,  nor  the  gin.  [nor  lime. 

Son,  Why  should  I,  mother?    Poor  birA  they  are 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying,  [not  set  for. 

L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead ;  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ?  [fiither  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any  market. 

Son.  Then  you'll  buy 'em  to  sell  again. 

Lady  M.  Tnou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit ;  and  yet 
With  wit  enough  for  thee.  [ffaith, 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 

L.  Mojcd.  Why,  one  Aat  swears  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so,  is  a  traitor,  and 
must  be  hanged. 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hanged  that  swear  and 

X.  Macd.  Every  one.  [He  ? 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  ? 

L.  Ma>cd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools:  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the  honest 
men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Macd.  Now,  Grod  help  tliee,  po(Nr  monkey !  But 
how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him :    if  you 
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wcmld  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should  quickly 
have  a  new  father. 
L,  Macd.  Poor  prattler !  how  thou  talk'st. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame!    I  am  not  to  you 
known, 
Thouffh  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect/ 
I  doubt,  some  daneer  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  nomely  man's  advice, 
Be  not  found  here ;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage ; 
To  do  worse  to  you*  were  fell  cruelty. 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.     Heaven  preserve  you  I 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Exit  Messenger. 

X.  Macd.                    Whither  should  I  fly  ? 
I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world ;  where,  to  do  harm. 
Is  often  laudable :  to  do  good,  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  Why  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence,  [faces  ? 

To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? ^What  are  these 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur,  Where  is  your  husband? 

X.  Macd,  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctifiedy 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 

Mur,  He's  a  traitor. 

San,  Thou  ly'st,  thou  shag-ear'd^  villain. 

ifur.  What,  you  ^g?  [Stabbirw  him. 

Young  &y  of  treachery? 

Son.  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother  : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dies, 

[Exit  Lady  Macduff,  crying  murder,  and 
pursued  by  the  Murderers, 

^  {.  e.  Though  I  tm  perfectly  acqiuiinted  with  your  rank. 
■  i. «.  not  to  acquaint  you  with  your  danger. 
>  P^haps  we  should  read  shag-haired, 

I  2 
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SCENE  III.— England.    A  ro(m  in  the  Kin^s 

palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  avid  Macduff. 

MaX,  Let  ub  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Ma4;d»  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride '  our  down-fall'n  birthdom :  'Each  new  mom. 
New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry  5  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  mat  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe,  I'll  wail; 

What  know,  believe  5  and,  what  I  can  redress, 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  firiend,*  I  will. 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchanqe. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honest :  you  have  lov'd  Jiim  well  i 
He  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.     I  am  young;    but 

something 
You  may  deserve '  of  him  through  me ; .  and  wisdom^ 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lanu). 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mah  But  Stacbetiii  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 
In  an  imp^ial  chai^.*    But  'crave  your  pardc^  \ 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  taranspose:^ 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so.^ 


*  i.  e.  Stand  over  and  dtfend,  *  h^fnend* 

3  Perhaps  we  should  read  discern.  *  and  'tis  wisdom. 

&  i.  e.  recede  from  goodnessia  the  ezeeutionof  a  royai  eommittwn, 

*  cannot  alter,  affect,    '  must  still  wear  its  own  gracious  looks. 
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Mdd.  I  have  lost  wlj  h<^»e8. 

Mai,  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find  my 
Why  in  that  rawness  *  left  you  wife,  and  child,    [doabts. 
(Those  precious  motives,  those  stroi^  knolB  oi  love,) 
nithout  leave-taking  ? — I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
But  mine  own  safeties : — ^You  may  be  ri^tly  just, 
Whatever  I  shall  think.     . 

Macd,  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure,  [wrongs, 

For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee !  wear  thou  thy 
Thy  title  is  affeer'd  !* — Fare  thee  well,  lord : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

MaL  Be  not  offended : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think,  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds  :  I  think,  withal, 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  ofier 
Of  goodly  thousands:  But,  tor  all  this, 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Mojcd.  What  should  he  be? 

Mai.  It  is  myself  I  mean  :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 
That,  wnen  they  shall  be  opeird,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow;  and  the  poor  state 
I^steem  him  as  a  lamb,  beiag  compar  d 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Mojca.  Not  in  the  legions 


•tate  of  deititution.  '  ear^rmed. 
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Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn*d 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai,  I  grant  htm  bloody, 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  fklse,  deceitful, 
Sudden,'  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name :  But  there  s  no  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuousness:  Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd,  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours. 

MaL  With  this,  there  grows, 
In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good,  and  loyal,  ' 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root ; 
And  it  hatn  been 

The  sword  of  our  slain  kin^ :    Yet  do  not  fear : 
Scotland  hath  foysons*  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own :    All  these  are  portable,^ 
With  other  graces  weighed. 

MaL  But  I  have  none  :   The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bountv,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 

•  Passionate,  hasty, 
■  provisions  in  plenty.     Fh.  Poison^  plenty.        '  supportable. 
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Pour  the  sw^et  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  iiniversal  peace,  confound 
All  xadty  qn  earth* 

Macd,  O  Seodand  I  Scotland  I 

Mai.  If  such  a  one  he  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Mucd.  Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  misenu)le, 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody  scepter'd, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ? 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd, 
And  does  blasphane  his  breed? — ^Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  kin^ ;  the  queen,  that  bore  thee, 
Oftner  upon  her  knees  man  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  lived.     Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evils,  thou  repeafst  upon  thyself, 
Have  banished  ipe  irom  Scotland. — O,  my  breast. 
Thy  hdpe  ends  here ! 

^aZ.  .  Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 

CMld  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.     Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
^to  his  power ;  and  n[K>dest  wisdom  plucks  me 
Prom  over-credulous  haste :  *    But  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Ungpeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own : 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow ;  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth,  than  life :  my  first  false  speaking 
Wa8  this  upon  myself:    What  I  am  truly, 

*  over-hasty  credulity. 


Is  thiney  and  my  poor  country's^  to  command ; 
Whither,  indeed,  oelbre  thy  ner^approach, 
Old  Siward,  wjAl  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
All  ready  at  a  pofait,  was  setting  fl>t^ : 
Now  we'll  tog^iier ;    And  the  ekamce,'  df  goodness,* 
Be  like  onr  warranted  quarrel !    Why  are  you  silent  ? 
Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unw^eome  things  at  once, 
Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai,  Well ;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king  ftrdi^  I 
pray  you  ? 

DocU  Aj,  sir :  there  ure  a  crew  of  wretehedsas^ 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  oonvincesP 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but,  at  nis  touch. 
Such  sanctity  nath  heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

MaL  I  thank  you,  doetor. 

[Exit  Doctor. 

Macd.  What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai.  'Tis  call'd  the  eyil  t 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 
Which  often,  since  my  ha'e-remain  in  England,    - 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven. 
Himself  best  knows :  but  strangely-visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitifdl  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  ^  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.    With  this  strange  virtue, 
He  hath  a  neavenly  gift  of  prophecy ; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  tibrone. 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 


*  the  event,  *  through  the  (goodness  of  heaven. 

3  overpowen,  n^dues, 
^  This  was  the  coin  called  an  angd.    The  value  of  the  c<^ 
was  ten  shillings. 
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Enter  Rossb.  ' 

Macd.  See.  "who  (HViuetfljore  ? 

Mai,  My  conatrTioan ;  but  yet  1  know  him  not. ' 

Mued.  My  eTer^ntle  ooiteiny  ynicome  hither. 

Mai,  I  know  him  now :  Qood  God,  betimes  remove 
Tb»  means  that  make  us  stnngers ! 

Rosse.  Sir,  AiHen^ 

Macd,  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? 

Rosse,  Alas,  poor  country, 

Almost  a&aid  to  know  itself!    It  cannot 
Be caU'd  OUT  mother,  but  our  grave:  where  nothing, 
B«t  who  knows  nothing,  is  <mce  seen  to  smile ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air^ 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modem'  eoatasy ;  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
%ii^  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation. 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true! 

iWa/.  What  is  the  newest  grief? 

Rosse,  That  of  an  hour^s  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker ; 
Each  miimte  teems  a  new  one. 

Mood.  How  does  my  mfel 

Rosse,  Why,  well. 

Macd,  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse,  Wefl  too.  ' ' 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batler'd  at  th^'peace? 

Rosse,  No;  they  were  well  at  pence,  ivhen  I  did 
leave  tiiem.  ,    [goes  it  t 

Macd,  Be  not  a  niggard  of  year  s^e^ich;    HoV 

Rosse,  When  I  came  mther  io  transp<H*t  the  tiding^ 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  thwe  ran  ii  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  wero  out  $ 
Which  was  to  my  belief  wi1;n€»^'d  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power^a-foot : 


ordinary,  common. 
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Now  is  the  time  of  help ;  yonr  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  ^ght, 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

MaL  Be  it  their  comfort. 

We  are  coming  thither :  mracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men  : 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Chnstendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  'Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !    But  I  have  words, 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch*  them. 

Macd,  What  coficem  they  ? 

The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief,' 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Rosse,  No  mind,  that* s  honest. 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd,  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Itos»e,  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  soimd. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd,  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse.  Your  castle  is  surpriz'd;  your  wife,  and 
Savagely  slaughtered :  to  relate  the  manner,      [babes. 
Were,  on  the  quarrv  ^  of  these  murder'd  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

MaL  Merciful  heaven ! — 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ; 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief,  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,*  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd.  My  children  too  ? 

Rosse.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

*  lay  hold  qf, 
"  A  peculiar  sorrow.    A  grief  that  has  a  single  owner. 
'  mangled  heap, 
^  lofuspert  to  the  o^er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  Sec. 
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McLcd,  And  I  mufit  be  from  thence ! 

MywifekiU'dtoo? 

Rosse,  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted : 

Let's  make  ns  med'eines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd,  He  has  no  children.' — AH  my  pretty  ones  / 
Did  you  say,  aU?— O,  heU-kite  I—AU? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

MaL  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Mdcd.  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — -Did  heaven  look  on, 
And  would  not  take  their  part?     SinAil  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee !  naught  that  1  am, 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls :    Heaven  rest  them  now ! 

MaL  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  vour  sword :  let  grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue ! — But,  gentle  heaven, 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;^  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
WiAin  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! 

Mai.  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king ;  our  power  is  ready  5 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave ;    Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above  [may ; 

Put  on'  their  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer  you 
The  night  is  long,  that  never  finds  the  day.    \Exeant, 


Not  Machethf  but  Malcolm,  •  all  intervening  time, 

s  encourage,  thrust  forward  us,  their  instruments. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  1. — ^Bunsuiaiie.    A  roam  in  the  ecatle^ 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  Phyeickj  and  a  foaiting 

Gentlewoman. 

Doct,  I  bave  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but  can 
perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was  it  she 
last  walked? 

Gent.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have 
seen  her  rise  from  her  bed.  throw  her  night-eown  upon 
her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write 
upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return 
to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  j^t  sleep. 

DocU  A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive  at 
once  the  benefit  oi  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watch- 
ing.— In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her  walking, 
and  other  actual  performances,  what,  at  any  time, 
have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Oent.  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

DocU  You  may,  to  me ;  and  'tis  most  meet  you 
should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  having  no  wit- 
ness to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  coines !  This  is  her  very  guise ;  and, 
upon  my  life,  &6t  asleep.     Observe  h^ ;  stand  close. 

Doct.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent.  Whv,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by  her 
continually ;    tis  her  command. 

Doct.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  snut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem 
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thus  washing  her  hands ;  I  have  known  her  continae 
in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hoi^r.  y  ^^  ^ 

Lady  M.  Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct,  Hark,  she  speaks:  I  will  set  down  iprhat 
comes  from  her,  to  safWy  my  ^^tiiffiiAfanee  ^k  itiore 
strongly. 

Lady  M,  Out,  damned  g^tloQt^'  I^siityf— One; 

Two;     Why,    then  'tis  ime  to^do't : Hell  is 

mnrky !  * — Fye,  my  lord,  fye !  .a  soldier,  and  afear'd  ? 
What  need  we  fear  who  Knows  it,  when  none 'can  eall 
our  power  to  account  ? — ^Yet  who  would  have  thought 
the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Lady  M,  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;   Where  is 

she  now  ? ^What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ? 

— No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that :  you 
mar  all  with  this  starting.* 

Doct.  Go  to,  go  to:  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

Gent,  She  has  spoken  what  she  should  not,  I  am 
sure  of  that :    Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still:  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Doct,  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely 
charged. 

Gent,  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom, 
for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body*  ^ 

Doct,  Weil,  well,  well, — 

Gent,  ^Vtkj  Gt)d,  it  be,  sir. 

Doct,  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice :  Yet  I 
have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M,  Wash  your  hamds,  put  on  your  night- 


■  Repeating  her  husband's  presumed  objection.— The  classical 
reader  may  be  reminded  of  Hesiod's  Taprapoc  %h^%^, 

*  Alluding  to  Macbeth's  terrors  at  the  sight  of  Banquo's 
ghost. 
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gpwn;    look  not  bo  pale. — I  tell  you    yet  againy 
Banquo's  buried ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave. 

Difd.  'Even  so  ? 

Ladtf  M.  To  bed,  to  bed;  there's  knocking  at  the 
gttte.  Come,  oome^  come,  oome^  give  me  your  hand; 
Whafs  done,  cannot  be  undone :  To  bod,  to  bed,  to 
bed.  [Eont  Lady  Macbeth. 

]}oct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Grent.  XHreotly.  [deeds 

Doct,  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad:    Unnatural 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubfes :    Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets< 
More  needs  she  the  divine,  than  the  physician. — 
God,  Grod,  fomve  us  all !    Look  aner  her; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her :— So,  good  night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,*  and  amaz'd  my  sight : 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent,  Good  night,  good  doctor. 

[EoBeimi, 

SCENE  II. — The  country  near  Dunsinane. 

ErUer,  with  drum  and  colours^  Menteth,  Cathness, 
Angus,  Lbnox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.   The   English  power  is  near,     led  on  by 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff.  [Malcolm, 
Revenges  bum  in  them :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man.^ 

Ang,  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them ;  that  way  are  they  coming. 

Cath,  Who  knows  if  Donalbain  be  with  his  brother  ?  ' 

Z^en.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not :    I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  there  is  Siward's  son. 
And  many  unrough^  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 


'  overjjoioered,  cofifaunded,      •  An  Anchoret,     »  unbearded. 
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Merd.  Wli&l  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Cath,  Great  Dansmaae  he  strongly  fortifies : 
Some  say,  he's  mad ;  others*  that  lesser  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  yaliant  fiiry :  but,  for  certain, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

A.ng,  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands  f 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 
Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who  then  shall  blame 

His  pestered  senses  to  recoil,  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  there  ? 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on, 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  oVd : 
Meet  we  the  medicin  of  the  sickly  weal : 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  our  marcn  towards  Bimam. 

[Exeunt^  marching, 

SCENE  III. — Dunsinane.     A  room  in  the  castle. 

JEnter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants, 

Mach,  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly  all ; 
Tin  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.     What's  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ?    The  spirits  that  know 
All  mortal  consequents,  pronounc'd  me  thus : 
Fear  noty  Max:heth;  noTnan^  thafs  bom  of  woman^ 

Shall  e^er  have  power  on  thee, ^Then  fly,  false 

thanes. 
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SCENE  IV* — dmatry  near  Dnnpinane :  A  mood- 

m  view. 

Enter  J  with  drum  mid  coloursj  Malcolm,  old  Siwabd 
and  his  Son,  Macduff,  Menteth,  Cathnbss^  Ak- 
O08,  Lbnox,  Rosse,  aiid  Soldiers,  inarching. 

MaL  Cousins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  near  at  hand. 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Ment,  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

Mai.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear't  before  him ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discoyery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Siw.  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before*t. 

Mai.  ^s  his  main  hope: 

For  where  there  is  advantage^  to  be  given, 
Both  more*  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  tilings, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Mojcd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siw.  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe ; 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate ; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate : 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war.   \Exeuntj  marching. 

SCENE  V. — Dunsinane.     Within  the  castle. 

Enter  J  with  dramas  and  colours^  Macbeth,  Ssyton, 

and  Soldiers. 

Macb.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ; 

'  ■        '   ■"^^"^^■^^^"^^^■^^^■"■— ^^"^^■"^^^^l^"^^^-™^"— ^^•^^■^■••^^i^.^"*"^^.^— ^-**^'^'^*^^-^  ■  ~"     '■  ■  ■■     ■- 

»  i.  e.  opportunity  to  be  goue.  ■  greater  and  les9. 
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The  C17  is  still,  They  come :  Oar  c^^e's  Bti^ngth 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  Canine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up : 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.     What  is  that  noise? 

[A  cry  within,  of  women. 

Sey,  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Macb,  I  have  aknost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooFd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell'  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't :  I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors ; 
Direness,  ^miliar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me. — ^Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Sey.  The  queen,  mv  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter  5  • 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded'  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  &ets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue  5  thy  story  quickly. 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb,  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 


my  Jiairy  part.  *  at  fiome  later  period. 

3  recording^  one  participle  for  auother. 


I  look'd  towaid  iQirBam^  imd  anoi^^  mil^u^|t^.r  >-' 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar,  s^  slayjp !     [Striking  Iwm. 

Me$s»  Let  me  endure  your  wratn,  ift  be  not  so : 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it'comiiig ; 
I  8ay,  a  moving  grove. 

Mebch.  Ifthotti^peak'stfals0y 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  ^Ipfe, ' 
Till  famine  cling  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth :  Fear  noty  till  Bimam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane; — and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dandnane.-^Arm,  arm,  and  out  1-^ 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  ap^ar, 
There  is  nor  Hying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 
And  wish  th'  estate  o'  th'  world  were  now  undone. — 
Ring  the  alarum  bell : — ^Blow,  wmd !  come,  wrack ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back.   [Faseunt. 

SCENE  Yl.— The  same.    A  'plain  before  the  castU. 

Enter  J  with  drums  and  colours^  Malcolm,  old  Siward, 
Macduff,  ^c.  and  their  army j  with  bougJis. 

MaL  Now  near  enough ;  your  leavy  screens  ^undw 
down. 
And  show  like  tiiose  you  are : — ^You,  worthy  uncle. 
Shall,  with  my  ( ousin,  your  r^ht-noble  son. 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon's  what  else  remains  to  do, 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw,  Pare  you  well.— • 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight.  [breath, 

Macd.  Make  all  our  ^^impets  speak  $  give  th^n  idl 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  UcMod  and  death. 

[£!xeunt.    Alarums  continued. 


SCJSSf&^'Vlh^The  safite^  ^ '  AftHher  part  ef^ 

plain,   ' 

Enter  Macbsth. 

Macb.  Tbfij  luave  tied  me  to  &  bIiJm  $  I  cannot  fly^ 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  eouive.^ — What's  he^ 
That  wa»  not  bom  of  woman  ?  Such  a  one  i 

Am  I  to  fear,  off  non«» 

Enter  young  Siwabd. 

Y'o.  Siw»  What  is  thy  juane  ? 

Macb.  Thott'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

y^.  Sim,  No;  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter 
Than  any  is  in  hdl.  [nam^ 

Muck*  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw,  The  jdevil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a 
More  hatefid  to,  mine  ear.  [title 

Macb.  Noy  nor  more  fearfuL 

YoM.Sm.  Thou  Uest,  abhorred  tyrant;    with  my 

I'll  {ffove  the  lie  thorn  speak'st.  [sword 

\jTheyJighty  and  young  Siward  i$  $lain. 

Macb.  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman. — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  born.       [Exit. 

Alarums.    Enter  Macduff. 

Meed.  That  w^  the  noise  is : — ^Tyrant,  show  thy 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine,   [face : 
My  wife  bsA  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretc^ied  k^mes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir^dto  beai*  their  stayes ;  either  thou,  Macbeth,' 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edse, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.    There  thou  should'st  be  y 
By  this  great,  atetter,  one  of  neatest  note 
Seems  bruited:  Iiet  me  find  him,  fortune ! 
AMljQDore  I  beg  not.  [Exit.    Alarum. 

-~^^-^^^^—^-  .         ■     ■  ■    1  ■  [    ■'     ■       1  III- 1    -  Tl       —  I   '  II 

*  eithef  ikou^  Maobtihf  must  eooouttter  me,  Or  elte  my 
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Enter  Malcoih  and  old  Siwasd. 

/Stw.  This  way,  my  lord ;— tb^  castle's  gently  ren- 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ;       [der'd : 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war ; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

[Exeunt.    Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macjdtjff. 

Ma^d.  Tiim,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macb,  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 
But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  is  too  much  charged 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words. 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword;  thou  bloodier  viUain 
Thsoi  terms  can  give  thee  out !  [Theyjiffht. 

Ma£b.  Thou  losest  labour : 

As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed : 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  bom. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  chiurm ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  served, 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  wofub 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so. 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man ! 
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And  be  these  iuggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 
That  palter  widi  us  in  a  doirible  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — FIl  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd,  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  be  me  show  and  gaze  o'  th'  time. 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  mcmsters  are, 
Painted  npon  a  pole ;»  and  underwrit, 
Here  may  ytm  zee  the  tyrant  • 

Mojch.  FU  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  youn^  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  mou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  born, 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last :  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shidd :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  danm'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  Hold^  erumgh, 

[Exeunt  J  fighting. 

Retreat  i  Flourish,  Re-enter  j  with  drum  and  colours, 
Malcolm,  old  Siward^  Rosse,  Lenox,  Anous, 
Cathness,  MsifTETH,  cund  Soldiers. 

MaL  I  would,  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arrived. 

Siw,  Some  must  go  off:  and  yet,  by  these  I  see, 
So  great  a  day  as  th&  is  cheaply  bought. 

maX.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 

Rosse,  Your  son,  my  lora,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt : 
He  only  liVd  bvt  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  wmch  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirmed 
In  the  unshriiiking  statioii  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw,  Then  he  is  dead? 

Rosse.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field :  your  cause* 
of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 


*  That  is,  on  clotb  ffospended  on  a  pole. 
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Itosse,  Ay,  on  the  froiit. 

Sim.  Why  then,  Good's  soldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death . 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoU'd. 

MaL  He's  worth  more  sorrow, 

And  that  I'll  spend  for  him. 

8in>.  He's  worth  no  more : 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score : 
So,  God  be  with  him  ! — Here  comes  newer  comfort. 

Re-^nter  Macduff,  with  Macbeth's  head  on  a  'pole, 

Macd.  Hail,  king !  for  so  thou  art :  Behold,  where 
Th'  usurper^s  cursed  head :  the  time  is  free :     [stands 
I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl,' 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine, — 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland ! 

All.  ]^uKg  of  Scotland,  hail ! 

[Flourish. 

Mai.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time, 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  severial  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  you.  My  thanes  and  kinsmen, 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.     What's  more  to  do. 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  que^i ; 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  bands 
Took  off  her  life ; — ^This,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place : 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt, 

■  thy  kingdom's  toedUhf  ot  ornament^  meaning  the  peers. 
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King  John  : 
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Arthor,  duke  of  Bretagne,  ton  of  GeSrey,  late  dtJce  of  Bretagne, 

the  eider  brother  of  King  John. 
William  Mareshall,  ear/  of  Pembroke. 
Gbfprbt  Fitz-Pbtbr,  earl  ^  Essex,  chief  jutticiary  of  England. 
William  Lonosword,  earl  ijf  Salisbury. 
Robert  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk. 
HuBBRT  DB  BoROH,  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
Robert  Faulconbridgb,  ton  of  Sir  Robert  Faulconbridge : 
Philip  Faulcqnbbidoe,  hit  half  brother,  battard  ton  to  King 

Richard  the  Firtt. 
Jambs  Gurnet,  tervant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge. 
Peter  ^Pomfret,  a  prophet, 
Philip,  king  of  France. 
Lewis,  the  dauphin. 
Archduke  of  Austria. 
Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  Pop^t  legate, 
Melun,  a  French  lord, 
Chatillon,  ambattador  from  France  to  King  John. 

Elinor,  the  widow  of  King  Henry  II.,  and  mother  of  King  John. 

Constance,  mother  to  Arthur. 

Blanch,  daughter  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  and  niece  to  King 

John. 
Lady  Faulconbridge,  mother  to  Philip  and  Robert  Faulconbridge. 

Lordt,  Ladietf  Cit&ow  <jfAngiers,  Sheriff,  Heraidt,  QffUert, 
Soldiert,  Mettengert,  and  other  Attendantt, 

SCENE— 'fometimet  in  England,  and  tometimet  in  France. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — ^Northampton.     A  roam  of  state  in  the 

paUice, 

Enter  KingJony,  Queen  Elinor^  Pembroke^  Essex, 
Salisbury,  and  others^  voith  Chatillon. 

JT.  John.  Now,  say,  Chatillon,  what  woxdd  France 
with  us?  [France 

Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,   speaks  the  kii^  of 
In  my  behaviour,'  to  the  majesty. 
The  borrow'd  majesty  of  England  here. 

Eli.  A  strange  beginning; — ^borrow'd  majesty ! 

K.  John.  Silence,  good  mother ;  hear  the  embassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geflfrey^  son, 
Arthur  Plant^enet,  lays  most  lawjftil  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictifrs,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine  : 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles; 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

*  lliis  play  comprehends  a  period  of  almost  seventeen  years, 
being  nearly  the  whole  reign  of  King  John,  Commencing  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  ending  with  his  death.— M  alone. 

"  In  my  qfficidl  capacity, 
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K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this? 

ChaU  The  proud  controuP  of  fierce  and  bloody  war. 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  nAve  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for 
bloody 
Controlment  for  controlment:  so  answer  France. 

Choi.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  front  my  mouth, 
The  furthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

JT.  John.   Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in 
peace: 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard : 
So,  hence !   Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have : — 
Pembroke,  look  to*t:  Farewell,  Chatillon. 

Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 

Eli,  What  now,  toy  son?  have  I  not  ever  said. 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease. 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world, 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole. 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love ; 
Which  now  the  mani^e  ^  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearfril  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K,  John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  right,  for  us. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than  your 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me :    [right  5 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear ; 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall  hear. 

Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  who  whispers 

Essex. 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy 
Come  from  tne  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 
That  e'er  I  heard :  Shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

'  comtrairU.  *  conduct ,  administration. 
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JT.  John.  Let  them  approach. —         [Eocit  Sheriff. 
Our  abbiesy  and  our  priories,  shall  paj 

Re-^nter  Sheriff,  rvith  Robert  Faulconbridoe,  and 
Philip,  his  bastard  brother. 

This  expedition's  charge. — ^What  men  are  you  ? 

Phil.  Your  faithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman. 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  elaest  son, 
As  I  suppose,  to  Kobert  Faulconbridffe ; 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-lion  knightea  in  the  field. 

K.  John.  What  art  thou  ? 

Rob.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulconbridee. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother,  then,  it  seems. 

Phil.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king, 
That  is  well  known ;  and,  as  I  think,  one  father. 

Eli.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man!   thou  dost  shame  thy 
mother. 
And  woimd  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

PMl.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it ; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  whicn  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  fi'om  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year : 
Heaven  euard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land ! 

K.  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow. — ^Why,  being  younger 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ?  [bom, 

Phil.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege. 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him ; — 

0  old  sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee,  [us  here! 
K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent 

k2 
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Uli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeiir-de-lion's  &ce/ 
The  accent  of  his  tongae  affecteth  him : 
Do  YOU  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

jfiT.  JoMi.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts. 

And  finds  them  per^t  Richard. Sirrah,  speak. 

What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Phil.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father ; 
With  that  half-face  woxdd  he  have  all  my  land. 

Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  mucn ; 
And  once  despatch'd  nim  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  afiairs  touching  that  time : 
Th'  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
Upon  his  d^Uli-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death. 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his. 
Then,  ^ood  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K,  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him. 
Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Had  of  your  father  elaim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world ; 
In  sooth,  he  mi^ht :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him. 

Rob.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force. 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Phil.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think.  [bridge, 

Eli.  Whether  hadst  thou  rather, — be  a  Faulcon- 
And,  like  thy  brother  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 


i.  e.  catt  of  countenance  yVHiLe  Richard's. 
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Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-dc-lion, 
Lord  of  tny  presence,*  and  no  land  beside  ? 

I^hiL  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,  like  him  ;* 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  snch  riding-rods, 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff*d :  my  face  so  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose,'  [go^  • 

Lest  men  should  say,   Look,  where  three-farthings 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
'Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face ; 
I  would  not  be  sir  Nob*  in  any  case. 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well ;  Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune, 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

I^hil.    Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my 
chance : 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five-pence,  and  'tis  dear. — 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Mi.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

I^hdL  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

JST.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Phil.  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K.  John.    From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose 
form  thou  bear'st : 
Kneel  thou  down,  Philip,  but  arise  more  great ; 
Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet.  [hand; 

I^hil.  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your 
My  father  gave  me  nonour,  yours  gave  land. 

Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet! — 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard ;  ccQl  me  so. 


•  Great  lu  thine  own  person. 

•  If  I  had  his  shape,— Sir  Robert*8,^a8  he  has. 

«  The  aUusion  is  to  a  silver  coin  of  three-farthings  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  extremely  thin,  and  impressed  with  a  rose, 

•  Sir  Robert. 
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Phil.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth :»  What 
though? 
Something  about,*  a  little  from  the  risht, 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch : 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.John.  Go,  Faxdconbridge;   now  hast  thou  thy 
desire, 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire.— 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard ;  we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Phil.  Brother,  adieu ;  Good  fortune  come  to  thee ! 
For  thou  wast  got  i*  th'  way  of  honesty. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Philip. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 

Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady : 

Good  deriy  sir  Richard^ — God-a-merct/j  fellow  ; — * 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter : 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names; 
Tis  too  respective,^  and  too  sociable, 
For  your  conversion.*    Now  your  traveller, — 
He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffic'd. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise^ 
My  pick'd  man,  of  countries : My  dear  sir, 

?[1ius,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin,) 
shaU  beseech  you — ^That  is  question  now  j 


*  htmegty.  *  Something  irregularly. 

9  Faulconbridge  is  now  entertaining  himself  with  ideas  of 
greatness,  suggested  by  his  recent  knighthood.— Ooo(2  <2en,  ftr 
Richard,  he  supposes  to  be  the  salutation  of  a  vassal,— CS'cMi-tft- 
mercy^feVxAO,  his  own  supercilieos  reply.— Stbbtbns. 

*  retp€C0U, 

&  Change  of  condition  firom  a  private  gentleman  to  a  knight. 

*  I  catechise  my  spruce  man  about  the  countries  through 
which  he  has  travelled. 
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And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book.' — 
O  sir,  says  answer,  at  your  best  command; 
At  your  employment ;  at  your  service^  sir  :- 


No  sir,  says  question,  J,  sweet  sir,  at  yours : 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  wouldy 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 

And  taUdns  of  me  Alps,  and  Apennines, 

The  PyrenLi,  and  th^  river  Po^ 

It  draws  towards  supper  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipnil  society. 

And  fits  the  moimting  spirit,  like  myself: 

For  he  is  but  a  bastam  to  the  time. 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation : 

(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no;) 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 

Which,  though  I  wiu  not  practise  to  deceive, 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ? 

What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband. 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridoe  and  James  Gurnet. 

O  me !  it  is  my  mother :  How  now,  good  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

Lady  is  Where  is  that  slave  thy  brother  ?   where 
is  he? 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Phil.  My  brother  Robert?  old  bir  Robert's  son  ? 
Ck>lbrand  the  giant,*  that  same  mighty  man? 
Is  it  sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  son !   Ay,  thou  unreverend 
boy^^ 

*  Written  and  pronounced  absey^book, 

■  A  Daniih  ^rton^.— Faulconbridge  is  making  merry  with  his 
brother  Robert's  diminutive  person. 
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Sir  Robert's  son,  why  scom'st  thou  at  sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  sir  Roberts  son ;  and  so  art  thou. 

Phil.  James  Gumey,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a  while  ? 

Grur,  Grood  leave,*  good  Philip. 

Phil.  Philip  ? — sparrow  !• — James, 

There's  toys  abroad ;»  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more. 

Exit  GURNBY. 

Madam,  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's  son ; 

Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 

Upon  GkxKl-friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast : 

Sir  Robert  coxdd  do  well ;  Many,  (to  confess!) 

Could  he  get  me?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 

We  know  his  handy-work: — ^Therefore,  good  mother. 

To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  limbs  f 

Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother  too, 
That  for  thine  own  gain  should'st  defend  mine  honour? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  ? 

Phil,    Knight,   knight,   good  mother, — Basilisco- 
What !  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoxdder.  [like  :* 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son  i 
I  have  disclaim'd  sir  Robert,  and  my  land; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  modier,  let  me  know  my  father ; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope;  who  was  it,  mother? 

Laay  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbridge  ? 

PhU,  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd ;  [father ; 
Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge ! — 

Phil,  ]Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again, 
Madam,  I  would  not  Ynm  a  better  father. 


*  Chod  leave  means  a  ready  assent. 

•  Philip  indeed !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  sptxrrow  ?— meaning, 
that  he  should  have  caUed  him  sir  Richard. 

3  Humours f  idle  reports. 
«  Like  Basilisco  in  the  play. 
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Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth,* 
And  so  doth  yours ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly : 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose, — 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, — 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmiateled  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  waj?e  the  iight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts, 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.    Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  say,  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
6ome,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  shall  sav,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  hmi  nay,  it  had  been  sin : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies ;  I  say, 'twas  not. 

Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — France.     Before  the  walls  o/*  Angiers. 

EnteVf   on  one  side^  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
forces;  on  the  other j  Philip,  king  of  France,  and 
forces;    Lewis,  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Atten- 
dants* 

Lem.  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria. — 
Arthur,  that  great  fore-runner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  neart. 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 


*  There  are  sins  that,  whatever  may  be  determined  of  theui 
above,  are  not  much  censured  on  earth. 
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By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave : 

And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity. 

At  our  importance '  hither  is  he  come, 

To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 

And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle^  English  John : 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arth.  God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur-de-lion's  death. 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offipring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  nnder  your  wings  of  war  j 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  mmd, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Lew,  A  noble  boy !  Who  would  not  do  thee  right  ? 

AvM.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss, 
As  seal  to  tnis  indenture  of  my  love; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  oack  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  cooi:s  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main. 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, 
Even  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy. 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.  O,  take  liis  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks, 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength. 
To  make  a  more'  requital  to  your  love. 

AvM.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift  their 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war.  [swords 

K.  Phu  Well  then,  to  work ;  our  cannon  shall  be 

Affainst  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. [bent 

Call  for  our  ehiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots'  of  best  advant^es : — 

»  importunity,         «  more,  for  greater,  3  ftatians,  or  posts. 
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We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 
Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood : 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady ! — ^lo,  upon  thy  wish, 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arrived. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord. 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee ;  ChatiUon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  tiiis  paltry  siege, 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task* 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms ;  the  adverse  winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  staid,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I : 
His  marches  are  expedient'  to  this  town, 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen. 
An  At6,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife ; 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceased : 
And  all  th'  unsettled  humours  of  ti^e  land, — 
Bash,  inconsiderate,  fienr  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft^  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  ofience  and  scath^  in  Christendom. 


directly.         ^  vxtft^ior wafted.         ^  destmctionytcoite. 
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The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums  [Drums  beat. 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand. 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

A .  Phi,  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expedition ! 

Aust,  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepared. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  Philip, 
Pembroke,  and  forces, • 

K,  John,  Peace  be  to  France ;  if  France  in  peace 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own !  [permit 

If  not ;  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven ! 
Whiles  we,  Grod's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven. 

K,  Phi,  Peace  be  to  England  5  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace ! 
England  we  love :  and,  for  that  England's  sake. 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought*  his  lawful  king. 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity, 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geflfrey's  face ; — 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his : 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  *  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  bom, 
And  this  his  son ;  iSigland  was  Geffrey's  right. 
And  this  is  Geffrey's :    In  the  name  of  Gt>d, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'armastereth  ? 


underworked^  undermined.  *  drafts  outline. 
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K,  John,  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  commis- 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ?      [sion,  France, 
K.  Phi.  From  that  supernal  judge,  diat  stirs  good 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority,  [thoughts 

To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  judee  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy : 
Under  wiose  warrant,  I  impeach  thy  wrong; 
And,  by  whese  help,  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 
K.  John.  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 
JT.  Phi,  Excuse ;  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 
Eli,  Who  is  it,  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 
Const,  Let  me  make  answer ; — thy  usurping  son. 
Eli,  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  snail  be  king ; 
That  thou  may^st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world ! 

Const,  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true. 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband :  and  this  boy 
liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners. 
Avst,  Peace! 

Phil,  Hear  the  crier. 

AuLSt,  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Phil,  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide '  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hai-e  of  whom  the  proverb*  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard ; 
I'll  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right ; 
Sirrah,  look  to't ;  i'faith,  I  will,  i'faith. 

Blanch,  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! 

Phil,  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass : — 
But,  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your  back : 
Or  lay  on  that,  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

AvM,  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath? 

»  The  lion's  hide,  the  spoil  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  which 
Austria  wore. 

*  The  proverb  alluded  to  is,  "  Mortuo  leoni  et  lepores  insultant. 
Erasmi  Adag.— Malonb. 
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K.  Phi.  Lewis,  detennine  what  we  shall  do  straight. 

Zterv.  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  conference. — 
Kins  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all, — 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine^ 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

JT.  John.  My  life  as  soon :     I  do  defy  thee,  France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand ; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  graadam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  if  grandam,  child ; 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it*  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  Sg : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps. 

Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does,  or  no ! 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames. 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee ; 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  vou. 

Eli.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 

Const.  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer;  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  roydties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy :    This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee ; 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child. 

K.  John.  Beldam,  have  done. 

Eli.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  ^v  son. 

Const.  Ay,  who  Aothts  that  7  a  will !  a  wicked  will ; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  canker'd  grandam's  will ! 

jr.  Phi.  Peace,  lady :  pause,  or  be  more  temperate : 
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It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim> 

To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. — 

Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 

These  men  of  Angiers ;  let  us  hear  them  speak. 

Whose  title  they  admil^  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Citizens  upon  the  malls. 

1  Cit.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  wam'd  us  to  the  walls  ? 

K.  Phu  'Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  itself : 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects, — 

K.  Phi.  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's  sub- 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  genSe  parle.        (jects, 

K.  John.  For  our^  advantage ; — ^Therefore,  hear  us 

These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here  [first. 

Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town, 
Have  hither  marched  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath ; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege, 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 
Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking'  gates ; 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones. 
That  as  a  waist  do  gurdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havock  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 

But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, 

Who  painfiilly,  with  much  expedient  march. 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates. 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks, — 
Behold,  the  French,  amaz'd,  vouchsafe  a  parle : 

*  to  cry  aim,  to  encourage. 

*  If  we  read,  Por  your  advantage,  it  would  be  a  more  specious 
reason  for  interrupting  Philip.— Ttrwhitt. 

3  winking  gatei,  gates  hastily  closed  from  an  apprehension  of 
danger. 
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And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire, 

To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls, 

They  shoot  but  cahn  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 

To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears : 

Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 

And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  labour'd  spirits, 

Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 

Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

JST.  PhL  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us  both. 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet^ 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town ; 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you, 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal. 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child. 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased  then 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe, 
To  nim  that  owes*  it ;  namely,  this  young  prince : 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  ofience  seal'd  up; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven ; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis^d, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you^  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  roundure*  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war; 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline. 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 


•  owns  it.  *  circle. 
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Then,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord, 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenged  it? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession? 

I  CiU  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England's  sab- 
For  him,  and  in  his  rieht,  we  hold  this  town,     [jects ; 

K.  John,  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let 
me  in. 

1  Cit.  That  can  we  not:  but  he  that  proves  the 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal ;  till  that  time,  [king. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  John,  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove  the 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses,  [king? 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  nearts  of  England's  breed, 

Phil,  Bastards,  and  else. 

K,  John,  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

JT.  Phi,   As  many,  and  as  well-bom  bloods  as 
those, — 

PhU,  Some  bastards  too. 

K,  Phi,  Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradict  his  claim. 

I  Cit.  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest. 
We,  for  the  worthiest,  nold  the  right  &om  both. 

K,  John,  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those  souls, 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence. 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet. 
In  dreadftil  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king ! 

K,  Phi,  Amen,  Amen! — Mount,  chevaliers!   to 
arms! 

Phil,  St.  George, — thafswing'd  the  dragon,  and 
e'er  since. 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door, 
Teach  us  some  fence ! — Sirrah,  were  I  at  home. 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  [To  Austria]  with  your  lioness, 
I'd  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

Au8t,  Peace ;  no  more. 

Phil,  O,  tremble ;  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 

K,  John,  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we'll  set 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments,  [forth, 
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Phil.  Speed  theuy  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 
K.  Phi.  It  shall  be  so; — [To  Lewis]  and  at  the 
other  hiU 
Command  the  rest  to  stand. — God,  and  our  right ! 

[JEJxeunt. 

SCENE  ll.~The  same. 

Alarums  and  excursions^  then  a  retreat.    Enter  a 
French  Herald,  nyith  trumpets^  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Anglers,  open  wide  your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in ; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother. 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  me  bleedmg  ground : 
Many  a  widoVs  husband  groveling  lies. 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth ; 
And  victoiT,  wim  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  aancins  banners  of  the  French : 
yf^o  are  at  haBT  triumphantly  disp^d, 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclami 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yours. 

Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  trumpets. 

E.Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Anglers,  ring  your  bells; 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day! 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood ; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest. 
That  is  removed  by  a  staflP  of  France ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth. 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands. 
Died  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Cit .  Heralds,  fi'om  oflPour  towers  we  might  behold, 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
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Of  both  your  armies;  whose  equally 

By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured :  *■ 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answered 

blows  J 
Strength  match'd  with  strensth,  and  power  confironted 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  wo  like.  [power : 

One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so  even^ 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither ;  yet  for  both. 

EnteTy  at  one  sidej  King  John,  with  his  power ; 
Elinor,  Blanch,  and  Philip  ;  at  the  other ^  King 
Philip,  Lewis,  Austria,  and  forces. 

K,  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast 
S^,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ?       [away  ? 
Wnose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-swell 
With  course  disturbed  even  thy  confining  shores ; 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceM  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.  Ei^land,  thou  hast  not  saVd  one  drop  of 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ;        [blood. 
Rather,  lost  more :  And  by  this  hand  I  swear. 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, — 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms, 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we  bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead ; 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss. 
With  smughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Phil.  Ha,  majesty !  how  high  thy  glory  towers. 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire ! 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havoc,  kings !  back  to  the  stained  field. 


cannot  be  estimated. 
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You  equal  potents/  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 

Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 

The  other's  peace ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death ! 

K,  John,  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet  admit? 

K.  PhL  Speak,  citizens,  for  England ;  who's  your 
king? 

1  Cit,  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
king. 

K.  Phi,  !^ow  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his  right. 

K,  John,  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

1  Cit,  A  greater  power*  than  we,  denies  all  this ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates  : 
King'd'  of*  our  fears ;  until  our  fears,  resolv'd, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

Phil,  By  heaven,  these  scroyles*  of  Angiers  flout 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements,   [you,  kings ; 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  mej 
Do  like  the  mutines^  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  a  while,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town : 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  tne  mouths ; 
Till  their  soul-fearing'  clamours  have  brawl'd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city : 
I'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 
Even  till  unfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths, 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  i^ain ; 

*  potentatet, 

*  Le,  The  Lord  of  HoitSy  who  has  not  yet  decided  the  supe- 
riority of  either  army.  >  Svoayed  by  our  fears* 

«  Qjffor  ly,  5  scroyles,  scabby,  scrofulous  fellows. 

*  mvtineers*  7  soul-'Scaring, 
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Turn  face  to  face^  and  bloody  point  to  point : 

Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  forth 

Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion ; 

To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 

And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  migntv  states  ? 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  )  [heads 

K.  John^  Now,  by  die  sky  that  hangs  above  our 
I  like  it  well :  France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers 
And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground ; 
Then,  after,  fi^ht  who  shall  be  kin^  of  it? 

Phil.  And  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, — 
Being  wronged,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevish  town, — 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls : 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground. 
Why,  then  defy  each  other ;  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

IC.  Phi,  Let  it  be  so : — Say,  where  will  you  assault? 

K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  the  city's  bosom. 

AiLst.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south. 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Phi.  O  prudent  discipline !  From  north  to  south ; 
Austria  and  France  shoot  m  each  other's  mouth :  [Aside. 
I'll  stir  them  to  it : — Come,  away,  away !  [stay, 

I  Cit.  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  a  while  to 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace,  and  fair-fac'd  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke,  or  wound ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field : 
Pers^ver  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K.  John.  Speak  on,  with  fitvour;  we  are  bent  to 
hear. 

1  Cit.  Thatdaughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady  Blanch,* 


*  The  lady  Blanch  was  daughter  to  Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, and  was  niece  to  John,  by  his  sister  Eleanor.— -Steevens. 
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Is  near  to  En^and;  Look  upon  the  years 

Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  mat  lovely  maid : 

If  lusty  love  should  so  in  quest  of  beauty. 

Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 

If  zealous*  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 

Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 

If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 

Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 

Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 

Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 

O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 

Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in : 

And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one. 

Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings. 

To  these  two  princ^,  if  you  marry  them. 

This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can. 

To  our  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match. 

With  swifter  spleen'  than  powder  can  enforce. 

The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 

And  give  you  entrance ;  but,  without  this  match. 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf. 

Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 

More  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himself 

In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory. 

As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Phil.  Here's  a  stay ,3 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags !  Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forai  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  thi^  lus^  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgel'd ;  not  a  word  of  lus, 


pimu.         •  tpleen,  for  violent  huny,  or  tumultuous  speed. 
3  Here's  an  extraordinary  partiian,  That  shakes,  kc. 
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Bat  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France : 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words^ 
Since  I  first  call'd  m^  brother's  father,  dad. 

Hit.  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction,  make  this  match ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough : 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  ^romiseth  a  mi^ty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper :  urge  them,  while  their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition : 
Lest  z^,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soR;  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

1  Cit.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  trea^  of  our  threatened  town  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  forward 
first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  What  say  you  ? 

K,  John,  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love,  [son. 

Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besie^d,) 
Find  Hable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K.  Phi.  What  say^st  thou,  boy?  look  in  the  lady's 
fece. 

Lew.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow : 
I  do  protest,  I  never  loVd  myself. 
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TOl  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself, 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table*  of  her  eye. 

\Whispers  with  Blanch. 

PkU.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye ! — 

Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wriiiKle  of  her  brow ! — 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart ! — he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor :  This  is  pity  now, 
That  hanged,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  should 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he.  [be, 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will,  in  this  respect,  is  mine : 
If  he  see  aueht  in  you,  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thmg  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  (to  speak  more  properly,) 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you, 
(Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate.  [j^<ig©>) 

K,  John.  What  say  these  young  ones  ?   What  say 
you,  my  niece  ? 

Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  shall  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.   Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin ;   can  you 
love  this  lady  ?  " 

Lew.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love ; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volquessen,*  Touraine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces,      [Maine, 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal. 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi.   It  likes  us  weU; — ^Young  princes,  close 
your  hands. 


*  picture,  •  Now  called  the  Vexin. 
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Atist,  And  your  lips  too ;  for^  I  am  well  assur'd, 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assnr'd.* 

K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your  gates, 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  saint  Mary's  chapel,  presently. 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemniz'd. — 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? — 
I  know,  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much : — 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows^r 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  pas^onate'  at  your  highness' 
tent. 

K.  Phi,  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  we  have 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. —  [made 

Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?    In  her  right  we  came ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  tum'd  another  way, 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K,  John.  We  will  heal  up  all ; 

For  we'll  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Richmond ;  4nd  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Cull  the  lady  Constance ; 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity : — 1  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so, 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Gro  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us. 
To  this  unlook'd-for  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Philip. — The  Citizens 
retire  from  the  walls. 

Phil.  Mad  world !  mad  kings !  mad  composition ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  me  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed'  with  a  part : 
And  France  (whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on ; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 


'  n^ffUmcedy  contracted.        *  A  prey  to  melancholy  sensations. 

*  parted. 
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As  God's  own  soldier,)  rounded'  in  the  ear 

With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil ; 

That  smooth-fac  d  gentleman,  tickling  commodity,* — 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world; 

The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised'  well, 

Made  to  run  even,  upon  eyen  ground ; 

Till  this  advantage,  tnis  vile  drawing  bias. 

This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 

Makes  it  take  head  fh>m  all  indifferency. 

From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 

And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity, 

Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determm'd  aid. 

From  a  resolved  and  honourable  war. 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. — 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 

But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm : 

But  for  ^  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  say, — ^there  is  no  sm,  but  to  be  rich ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be. 

To  say, — there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary : 

Since  Kings  break  faith  upon  conmiodity, 

Gkiin,  be  my  lord !  for  I  will  worship  thee  1       [Exit. 


AC3T  III. 
SCENE  l.—The  same.     The  French  king's  tent. 

Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 
Const.  Qone  to  be  married !  gone  to  swear  a  peace! 

'  whispered  in  the  ear.  *  telf-intereit.         *   *  poited. 

*  for  in  the  sense  of  hecavae. 
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False  blood  to  &lse  blood  joined !  Gone  to  be  fiiends ! 

Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch?  and  Blanch  those  provinoesT 

It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard : 

Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  a^ain : 

It  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  say,  'tis  so : 

I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man : 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 

Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me. 

For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ;  * 

Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears ; 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 

A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ; 

And  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  didst  but  jest, 

With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 

But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 

What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 

What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine? 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 

lake  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 

Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 

Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale, 

But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men, 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch !  O,  boy,  then  where  art  thou  ? 
France  friend  with  England !  what  becomes  of  me  ? — 
Fellow,  be  gone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

'  I  am  tremblingly  alive  to  apprehension. 
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SaL  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
But  spoke  the  hann  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Comt,  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is,     . 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth,  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou,  that  bid'st  me  be  content,  wert  grim. 
Ugly,  and  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless »  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,?  prodigious,^ 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  Content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy ! 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose :  but  fortune,  O ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee. 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone. 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

SaL  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const,  Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt,  I  will  not  go  with 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ;  [thee : 

For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble;  for  my  griefs  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  nuge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

[She  throws  herself  on  the  ground. 


»  umigktly,  •  noartky,  «  porterUoui. 
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Enter  Kmg  John,  King  Philip,  Lbwis,  Blanch, 
Elinor,  Philip,  Austria,  and  Attendants. 

K,  PhL  'Tis  true,  fair  daughter;   and  this  blessed 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival :  [day? 

To  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist; 
Taming,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye. 
The  meaCTe  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold : 
The  yearly  course,  that  brines  this  day  about. 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holyaay. 

Const,  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holyday ! 

[Rising. 
What  hath  this  day  deserved  ?  what  hath  it  done ; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides  *  in  the  kalendar  ? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury : 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd  ;• 
But 3  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made: 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change ! 

K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day : 
Have  I  not  pawn  d  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit. 
Resembling  majesty ;  which,  being  touch'd,  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless :  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war. 


*'  solemn  seeuons. 

*  crossed  by  the  production  of  a  monster. 

8  Except  on  this  day. 
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Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace. 

And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league : — 

Arm^  arm,  yon  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd  kings ! 

A  widow  cries ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens ! 

Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 

Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset, 

Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings ! 

Hear  me,  O,  hear  me ! 

AusU  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Const,  War !  war !  no  peace !  peace  is  to  me  a  war. 
O  Lymoges ! '  O  Austria !  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil:    Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,   then 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy  !  [coward ; 

Thou  ever  strons  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by. 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  artperjur'd  too, 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.     Wnat  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool;  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party !     Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  ^  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calTs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

AiLSt,  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me ! 

Phil,  And  hang  a  calPs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Anst,  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Phil,  And  hang  acalTs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

K,  John,  We  Tike  not  this ;  thou  dost  forget  thyself. 

Eyiter  Pandulph. 

K,  Phi,  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 
Pand,  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven  ! 


An  appendage  to  the  tide  of  Austria. 
•  to  doff,  to  put  qg^. 
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To  thee,  king  Johiiy  my  holy  errand  is. 

I  Pandnlphy  of  fair  Milan  cardinal^ 

And  from  pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 

Do,  in  his  name,  religiously  demand. 

Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 

So  wilfully  dost  spurn;  and,  force  perforce. 

Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 

Of  Canterbunr,  from  that  holy  see  ? 

This,  in  our  'roresaid  holy  father's  name. 

Pope  Innoc^it,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

A .  John,  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories. 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king ; ' 
Thou  can'st  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England, 
Add  thus  much  more, — ^That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions : 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  th'  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand : 
So  tell  the  pope :  all  reverence  set  apart. 
To  him,  and  fiis  usurp'd  authority. 

K.  JPhL  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christen- 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest,  [dom, 

Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buv  out ; 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man, 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself: 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish ; 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  nis  friends  my  foes. 

JPand,  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have. 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs*d,  and  excommunicate : 

*  What  earthly  name  can  task  a  king  to  interrogatories  ? 
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And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretick ; 
And  meritorions  shall  that  hand  be  called, 
Canoniz'd,  and  worship'd  as  a  saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const,  O,  lawful  let  it  be, 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile  I 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  amen, 
To  my  keen  curses ;  for,  without  my  wrong. 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  ri^^. 

Pond,  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curse# 

Const.  And  for  mine  too ;  when  law  can  do  no  right. 
Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong : 
Law  cannot  eive  my  child  his  kingdom  here ; 
For  he,  that  holds  his  kingdom,  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Pand.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretick ; 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Kome.  [hand. 

Eli.  Look*st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go  thy 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France  repent, 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Attst,  Kin?  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

PhU,  And  hang  a  calFs-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 

Avst.  Well,  nman,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs 
Because 

Phil.  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal  ? 

Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Lew.  Bethink  you,  father ;  for  the  difiPerence 
Is,  purchase  of  a  neavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend  : 
Forco  the  easier. 

Blanch.  That's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.  O  L^wis,  stand  fast ;  the  devil  tempts  thee 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride.  [here, 
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K,  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not  to  this. 

Const,  O,  be  remov'd  from  hioi,  and  answer  well. 

Aust.  Do  so,  king  Philip ;  hang  no  more  in  doabt. 

PhiL  Hang  nothing  but  .a  calrs-skiny  most  sweet 
lout. 

JT.  Phi.  I  am  perplexM,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pand.  What  can'st  thou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ?         [more, 

JT.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  person 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself,    [yours, 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inwara  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  linked  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows ; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands. 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, — 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear'd  and  overstain'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood,' 
So  newly  ioin'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both,* 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet?^ 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  heaven. 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm ; 
Unswear  faith  sworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity  ?    O  holy  sir. 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 


X.  e.  in  love  that  is  so  stroiig  in  both  parties, 
exchange  of  salutation. 

hi 
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To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  ts  formless,  order  orderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England^s  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms !  be  champion  of  our  church ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  eurse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may^st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  cased  lion'  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  toc^. 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi,  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  faiUi  an  enemy  to  &im ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  set'st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O,  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perfomi'd ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  churcn ! 
What  since  thou  swor'st,  is  sworn  against  thyself. 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 
For  that,  which  tnou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss. 
Is  not  amiss,  when  it  is  truly  done;* 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  aoing  it : 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is,  to  mistake  a^m ;  though  indirect. 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 
And  falsehood  felsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fijre, 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  burn'd. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion ; 
Therefore,  thy  latter  vows,  against  thy  first, 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself: 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make. 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  those  giddy  loose  suggestions : 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 


'  A  lion  irritated  by  confinement. 

*  truly  done  J  here,  in  the  riddling  langruage  of  the  legate,  seems 
to  mean  left  undone. 
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If  thou  vouchsafe  them :  but,  if  not,  then  know. 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  en  thee; 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off. 
But,  in  despair,  die  under  their  black  weight. 

AiLst.  Bebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

PhU.  WUrtnotbe? 

Will  not  a  calTs-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Lew.  Father,  to  arms  f 

Blanch.  Upon  thj  wedding«day  ? 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married? 
miat,  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughtered  men  ? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churnsh  drums,^ 
Clamours  of  hell, — ^be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me ! — ah,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  m^  mouth ! — even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle* 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee, 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love ;    What  motive 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ?     [may 

Const.  That  which  upholdethhim  that  thee  upholds, 
His  honour :  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour! 

Lew.  I  muse,'  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold, 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.  Thou  shalt  not  need :— England,  I'll  fall 
from  thee. 

Const.  O  fair  return  of  banished  majesty ! 

JEli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy ! 

K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within 
this  hour. 

Phil.  Old  time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 


»  I  loonder. 
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Bhnelu  The  snn's  o'ercast  with  blood :    Fair  daj, 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  mnst  go  withal  ?  [adieu  ! 

I  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand : 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  ma3^st  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thriye : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play*d. 

Ijem,  Lady,  with  me;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my 
life  dies. 

K*  John.  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  together. — 

[Exit  Philip. 
France,  I  am  bum'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
Than  nothing  can  allay,  nothii^  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valu'd  blood,  of  France. 

K.  Phd.  Tkj  rage  shaU  bum  thee  up,  and  thou 
snalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire ; 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

jr.  John,  No  more  than  ne  that  threats. — ^To  arms 
let's  hie !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  same.    Plains  near  Anglers. 

AlarumSy  excursions.    Enter  Philip,  ?m^^  Austria's 

hea^. 

Phil.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky,  [hot : 

And  pours  down  mischief.     Austria's  head  lie  there ; 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 
K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy : — Philip,  make  up : 
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My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent, 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Phil,  My  lord,  I  rescued  her: 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  yon  not : 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  a  happy  end.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— 2^  same. 

Alarums  J  excursions^  retreat.     Enter  Kiria  John, 
EuNOR,  Arthur,  Philip,  Hubert,  and  Lords. 

K,  John.    So  shall  it  be;   your  grace  shall  stay 
behind,  [  To  Elinor. 

So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad  : 

[  To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee ;  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 

K.  John.  Cousin,  [To  Philip.]  away  for  England ; 
haste  before : 
'And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  angels  imprisoned 
Set  thou  at  liberty :  the  lat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Phil.   Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on.       [back, 
I  leave  your  highness : — Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,) 
For  your  fair  safety ;  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli.  Farewell,  my  gentle  cousin. 

K.  John.  Coz,  farewell.     [Eocit  Philip. 

EIL  Come  hither,  little  kinsman  ;  hark,  a  word. 

[She  takes  Arthur  a^ide. 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.  O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
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And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  yolnntary  oath 
Lives  in  tms  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thin^  to  say, — 
But  I  will  nt  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hub*  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty,      [yet. 

K.  John*  GUmkL  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so 
But  thou  shalt  have ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — But  let  it  go : 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  sawds,' 
To  give  me  audience : — If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
If  this  same  were  a  church-yard  where  we  stand, 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick ; 

SHiich,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 
aking  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merrimei^t, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes ;) 
Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  wiuout  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit*  alone. 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words  \ 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded'  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts: 
But  ah,  I  will  not : — ^Yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  loVst  me  well. 
HvJ).  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 


'  showy  ornaments.  *  conception f  thought. 

3  brooded,  by  a  change  of  participles  for  brooding,  in  the  sense 
of  vigilant. 
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Thou^  that  my  death  were  adjimot  to  mj  act, 
By  heaven,  Fd  do't* 

K,  John.  Do  not  I  kaow,  thou  would'st  ? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  ^on  young  boy :   I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  mend, 
He  IS  a  very  serpent  in  my  way : 
And,  wheresoever  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me :    Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hvh.  And  I  will  keep  him  so^ 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hvh,  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now :  Hubert,  I  love  thee ; 
Well,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee : 
Remember.*— Madam,  fare  you  well : 
I'll  send  those  powers  o'er  to  vour  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin : 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho ! 

{Exeunt. 


SCENE  IN.— The  same.     The  French  hmg's  tent. 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pandulph,  and 

Attendants, 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado*  of  convicted"  sail 
Is  scatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  go  well. 


'  A.  Spanish  word,  signifying  a  fleet  of  war. 
•  baffled,  destroyed. 
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K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so 
Are  we  not  beaten?  Is  not  Anglers  lost?  [ill? 

Arthur  ta*en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
Cerbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ? 

Lew,  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce*  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example  :     Who  hath  read,  or  heard, 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ?  [praise, 

JT.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  sname. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look  who  comes  here !  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  th'  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will. 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath : ' — 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const.  Lo,  now !  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace ! 

K.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady !  comfort,  gentle  Con- 
stance! 

Const.  No,  I  defy'  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress, 
Death,  death : — O  amiable  lovely  death  I 
Thou  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thv  vaulty  brows ; 
And  ring*  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 
And  stop  this  sap '  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust. 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself  : 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !  Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me  ! 


Tuutyy  ntdden.  *  mortality.  rtfuie. 

*  ckup.  i  the  mouth* 
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K,  Phi,  O  fair  afflictioD,  peace. 

Const.  Noy  noy  I  will  not,  havinff  oreath  to  ory:-^ 
Of  that  mj  tongue  were  in  the  thnnder^e  mootb ! 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world ; 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  modem  *  invocation. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

C<m9t.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  j 
I  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine; 
My  name  is  Constance;  I  was  Oefirey's  wife; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost : 
I  am  not  mad ; — I  would  to  heaven,  I  were  ! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
0,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son ; 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he : 
I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K,  Phi.  Bmd  up  those  tresses :  O,  what  love  I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  I 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  fViends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves. 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Comt.  T^  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 


*  It  it  hard  to  say  what  if  the  meaning  of  modtm  in  this 
passage :  perhaps  its  connexion  with  the  word  fMbl§  in  the  pre- 
ceding line  may  warrant  the  sense  of  tame^  or  ifihninat^. 
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Const.  Yes,  that  I  will;  And  wherefore  will  I  do  it? 
I  tore  them  irom  their  bonds ;  and  cried  aloud, 

0  that  these  hands  cmdd  so  redeem  my  son, 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  Iwerty  ! 
But  now  I  enyy  at  their  liberty, 

And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 

Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 

That  we  shaU  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  i^ain ; 

For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  iirst  male  child^ 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,' 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious*  creature  bom. 

But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud. 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost ; 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 

And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 

When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 

1  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const,  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

iST.  PhL  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 

Const,  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  m^  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stufis  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  vou  well :  had^you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[Tearing  off  her  head  dress. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son ! 


breathe.  *  grac^ftU, 
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My  life,  mj  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world ! 

My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure !        [Exit. 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  Fll  follow  her. 

[ExU. 

Lew.  There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me 
life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,  [joy : 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  world's  taste, 
That  it  yields  naueht,  but  shame,  and  bitt^ness. 

Pana.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strone  disease. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils,  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil : 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly  you  had. 
No,  no ;  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  strange,  to  think  how  much  king  Jolm  hath  lost 
In  this  wmch  he  accounts  so  clearly  won : 
Are  not  you  grieVd,  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner? 

Lew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak,  with  a  prophetick  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thv  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and,  therefore,  mark. 
John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  vei^s, 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour. 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest : 
A  scepter,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd  t 
And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  slippenr  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 
That  Jobn  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall  \ 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lew.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's  fall? 
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Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch,  your  wife, 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew,  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

JPand.  How  green  are  you,  and  fresh  in  this  old 
world. 
John  lays  you  plots ;  *  the  times  conspire  with  you : 
For  he,  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood, 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  born,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth. 
To  check  his  reim,  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scape*  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncm^  vengeance  upon  John. 

Z^em.  May  be,  ne  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment.  [life, 

Pand.  O,  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies :  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot ; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd ! — The  bastard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  church, 
Offending  charity :  If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 


That  is,  lays  plots,  which  must  be  serviceable  to  youi 
•  ^0  mgnftrom  Hrtlh 
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Or,  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king:  *Tis  wonderful, 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent : 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions:    Let  us 
If  you  say,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say  no.  [go ; 

\Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Northampton.*     A  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  Hubert  and  two  Attendants. 

Hvb,   Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;    and,  look  thou 
Within  the  arras :  when  I  strike  my  foot  [stand 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth: 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watch. 

1  Attend.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the 
deed. 

Hub,   Uncleanly  scruples!    Fear  not  you:    look 
to't. —  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth;   I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good-morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub,  Good-morrow,  little  prince. 


'  Shakspeare  has  deviated  from  historical  fact  in  bringing 
Arthur  to  England.  This  young  prince  was  first  confined  at 
Paloise,  and  afterwards  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  was 
put  to  death. 
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Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince^  as  may  be. — ^You  are  sad. 

Hub,  Indeed,  I  nave  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me ! 

Methinksy  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  .as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  so  I  would  be  iiere,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him : 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geflfrey's  son  ? 
No,  indeed,  is't  not ;  And  I  would  to  heaven, 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Sub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  li6s  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch.         [Aside. 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale  to-day: 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick ; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant,  I  love  vou  more  than  you  do  me. 

Sub.  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my  bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Showing  a  paper.]  How 
now,  foolish  rheum !  [Aside. 

Turning  dispiteous  torture*  out  of  door ! 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 

Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears.^ 

Can  you  not  read  it?  is  it  not  fair  writ ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect : 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Sub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you  ? 

Sub.  And  I  will. 


*  torture,  cruelty  of  disposition. 
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Arth,  Have  you  the  heart?  When  jout  head  did 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows,     [but  ache^ 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  a^ain : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midni^t  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time ; 
Sayii^,  What  lack  you  ?  and,  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  s^U, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
Bat  you  at  your  sick  service  hietd  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it,  cunning ;  Do,  aa  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  must  use  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
These  eves,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Sub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  bum  them  out. 

Arth,  Ah,  none,  but  in  this  iron  age,  would  do  it ! 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears. 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  belieVd  him,  no,  no  tongue  but 
Hubert's. 
Hub,  Come  forth.  [Stamps. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  cardy  irons^  &;c. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth,  O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my  eyes  are 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men.     [out 

Hub,  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 
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Artk.  Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boist'rous-rough  ? 
I  will  not  stm^le,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven's  sake«  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly : 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  m  forgive  you, 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Attend,  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart : — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Huh.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven!— that  there  were  but  a  mote  in 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair,         [yours. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there. 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hvh.  Is  this  your  promise?  goto,  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes ;  O,  spare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Huh.        '  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief, 
Being  create*  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 

*  The  fire  being  created  for  comfort,  is  dead  with  grief  at  find- 
ing itself  used  in  acts  of  unmerited  cruelty. 
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In  undesery'd  extremes :  See  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal : 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blownliis  spirit  out. 
And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Htib,  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth,  And  if  you  do,  vou  will  but  make  it  blush. 
And  ^low  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert; 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  youir  eyes; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fi^ht. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre*  hmi  on. 
All  things,  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends. 
Creatures  of  note,*  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hvh.  Well,  see  to  live;^   I  wifi  not  touch  thine 
eyes 
I'or  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes  :* 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out. 

Arih,  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Huh,  Peace:  Ao more.    Adieu; 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead : 
1 U  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  fiJse  reports. 
^<ij  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  ofiend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

■ffw6.  Silence;  no  more :  Go  closely*  in  with  me; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt, 


'  ^gtf  provoke.  *  thing$  notorious,  •  i.  e,  live. 

*  oums,  &  secretly f  privately. 


M 
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SCENE  II.— The  same.    A  roam  of  state  in  the 

palace. 

Enter  Kmg  ix^nsj  crowned;  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  other  Lords.     The  King  takes  his  state. 

K.  John.  Here  once  agam  we  sit,'  once  again crownM, 
And  look*d  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pern.  This  once  again,  bntthat  yourhiglmess  pleas'd, 
Was  once*  superfluous :  you  were  crown'd  before. 
And  that  hieh  royalty  was  ne'er  })luck'd  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land, 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

8al.  Therefore,  to  be  possessed  with  double  pomp, 
To  guard'  a  title  that  was  rich  before. 
To  ffild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  mrow  a  perftime  on  tne  violet. 
To  smooth  tlie  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  witii  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  neaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done, 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told ; 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured : 
Ana,  ike  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about ; 
Startles  and  frights  consideration ; 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 


■  John's  second  coronation  was  at  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1201. 
He  was  crowned  a  third  time,  at  the  same  place,  after  the  murder 
of  Arthur,  in  1203. 

•  One  time  more  than  enough.  >  To  guard,  to  fringe. 
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Pern.  When  woi^men  strive  to  do  better  than  well,^ 
Thej  do  confound  their  dkill  in  covetonsnesB : ' 
And,  oftentimeSy  ezciunng  of  a  fitnlt, 
Doth  make  the  &nlt  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breadi. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
'Hian  did  the  &ult  before  it  was  so  patched. 

Sah  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd, 
We  breath'd  our  counsel :  but  it  pleas'd  your  highness 
To  overbear  it;  and  we  are  all  well  pleaird; 
Since  aU  and  every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Doth  make  a  stana  at  what  your  highness  will. 

K,  John,  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  them  strong ; 
And  more,  more  strong,  (when  lesser  is  my  fear^ 
^^all  indue  yom  with :  Meantime,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reformed,  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  shall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
1  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pern,  Then  I,  (as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these. 

To  sound'  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts,) 

Both  for  myseU*  and  them,  (but,  chief  of  all. 

Your  safety,  fwr  the  which  myself  and  they 

Bend  their  best  studies,)  heartily  request 

^*  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraint 
Doth 


Why'  then  your  fears,  (which,  as  tney  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,)  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinanan,  and  to  choke  hb  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
^e  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ? 
Ahat  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
f  0  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit. 


^fn^etoumestf  ed  eager  emulation.'  *  deelaref  publish, 

'  Why  then  shonld  your  fears  moye  you,  Sec. ' 
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That  TOU  have  bid.  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for.  our  goods  we  do  no  furtner  ask. 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  dependrng. 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  ms  liberty. 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so ;  I  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 

To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you? 

Pern,  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed ; 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine : 
The  imaee  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  nis  eye ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  mucn-troubled  breast ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe,  'tis  done. 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sid.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience,' 
Like  heralds  twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break.* 

Pem.  And,  when  it  breaks,  I  fear,  will  issue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand : — 
Qood  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  teUs  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed,  we  fear'd,  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Pem.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick : 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ?  [me  ? 

Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of^^life  ? 

Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul-play ;  and  'tis  shame. 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game !  and  so  farewell. 


'  His  conscioiuness  of  g^t,  and  his  design  to  conceal  it  by 
fair  professions. 
•  A  metaphor  taken  from  an  impostumated  tumour. 
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Pern.  Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury ;  Fll  eo  with  thee. 
And  find  th'  inlieritance  of  this  poor  chud. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood,  which  ow'd  *  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle, 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold ;  Bad  world  the  while ! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

K.  John.  They  bum  in  indignation ;  I  repent ; 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood ; 
No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

A  fearAil  eye  thou  hast ;  Where  is  that  blood. 

That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 

Pour  down  thy  weather : — How  goes  all  in  France  ? 

Mess.   From  France  to  England. — Never  such  a 
For  any  foreign  preparation,  [power 

Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land ! 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  leam'd  by  them ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare. 
The  tidings  come,  that  they  are  all  arnv'd. 

K.  John.  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?  Where  is  my  mother's  care  ? 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it? 

Mess,  'Mj  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust;  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother :  And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  fi^nzy  died 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard ;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 

K.  John,  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion ! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers  !^ — ^What !  mother  dead  ? 


■  ow^d  for  own*d. 
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How  wildly  then  walks'  my  estaki  in  France ! — 
l^ider  whose  conduct  oeaae  those  powers  of  France, 
Hist  thou  for  truth  giVst  out,  are  landed  here  ? 
Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  Philip  and  Peter  ©f  Pomfbet. 

K,  John,  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings?  do  notseek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

PhU,  But,  if  you  he  afeard  to  hear  the  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fiill  on  your  head. 

K,  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin ;  for  I  was  amaz'd 
Under  the  tide:  but  now  I  lurafl^  again 
Aloft  the  flood ;  and  can  give  audienoe 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Phil.  How  I  have  sped  among  tiie  clergymen, 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fimtasied ; 
Possessed  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams ; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  fall  of  fear : 
And  here's  a  prc^het,  ihsi  I  brought  with  me 
JFrom  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfi*et,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes, 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst  thou 
so? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  outso. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him ;  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  wheroon,  he  sajrs, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd : 
Deliver  him  to  sa&ly,*  and  return, 

*  How  in  go  my  afiyra  in  France ! 

*  Qive  him  into  Mfe  custody. 
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For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  ooQsiay 

[Mlxit  HuBBBT,  nntk  Pbtbb. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd? 

PhU.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths  are  full 
of  it: 
Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury, 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire,) 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  imj  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Oentle  kinsman,  go. 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies : 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

PhU.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.  Nay,  but  make  haste;  the  bettar  foot 
0,  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies,  [before.  ■  ■ 

When  adverse  foreigners  affiri^ht  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  mvasion !— • 
Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels ; 
And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

PhU.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  spriteful  noble  eentleman. — 
Gro  after  him ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers ; 
And  be  diou  he. 

Mesi.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.    [Exit. 

K.  John.  Mj  mother  dead  1 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hvb.  My,  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  were  seen 
Four  fixed;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about  [to-night : 
The  other  four^  in  woa(}Vous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons? 

Hvh.  Old  men,  and  beldams,  in 

Do  prophecy  upon  it  dangerously :  [the  streets 

Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths : 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  diey  shake  their  heads, 
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And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 

And  he,  tnat  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist ; 

Whilst  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearful  action, 

With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods^  with  rolling  eyes. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor*s  news ; 

Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 

Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 

Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet,) 

Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 

That  were  embatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 

Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 

Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with  these 
Why  urgest  thou  so  ofl  young  Arthur's  death  ?  [fears  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him :  I  had  mighhr  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hvb,  Had  none,  my  lord  I  why,  did  you  not  pro- 
voke me  ? 

K,  John,  It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break'within  the  bloody  house  of  life : 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis  d  respect.' 

Hvh,  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation ! 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Makes  deeds  iU  done  !     Hadest  not  thou  been  by. 


'  This  plainly  hints  at  Davidson's  case,  in  the  aflldr  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.— Warburton.  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
our  author  meant  to  pay  his  court  to  Elizabeth  by  this  covert 
apology  for  her  conduct  to  Mary.^-MALONB. 
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A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  s^'d,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  yillainy. 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  mmtly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Huh,  My  lord, 

JT.  John,  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ;         [a  pause, 
Or  tum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words ; 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off^ 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  tliy  heart  consent, 
Atud,  consequentiy,  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. — 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  ! 
My  nobles  leave  me;  and  my  state  is  braVd, 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land. 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath. 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience,  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hvh.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  betweenyour  soul  and  jrou. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive  :    This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought. 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form ; 
Whicn,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 
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K.  John.  Doth  ArUiur  live?    O,  l»Me  tbe^  to  the 
Throw  this  report  on  thdr  incensed  rage,  [peers. 

And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience ! 
Forgive  the  comm^it  that  mj  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  race  was  blind, 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  Uood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  h^te : 
I  c6njure  thee  but  slowly ;  run  more  ftst.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— 2!^  same.    Before  the  castle. 

Enter  Abthub,  on  the  waJb. 

Arth.  The  wall  is  high ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down : — 
<70od  ground,  be  pitifm,  and  hurt  me  not ! — 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did, 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disgnis'd  me  quite. 
I  am  amdd ;  and  yet  I'll  yenture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die,  and  go,  a&cUe,  and  stay.  [Leaps  down, 
O  me !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones : — 
Heaven  take  my  soiil,  and  England  keep  my  bon«i  ? 

[Z/te*. 

Enter  Pbubrokb,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  saint  Edmund's- 
It  is  our  safe^,  and  we  must  embrace  [Bury  : 

lliis  gentle  oner  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  ? 

Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France ; 
Whose  priyate*  with  me,  of  the  Dauphin's  We, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Biff.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

'  His  private  account,  or  latter  to  me. 
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Sal.  Off  rather  then  set  ibrward :  for  'twill  be 
IVo  long  days'  joamey,  lords,  or*  e'er  we  meet. 

JEnter  Phiup. 

Phil.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distempered  lords  I 
The  king,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  sfaraight. 

Sal.  The  king  hatii  dispossessM  hinMelf  of  us; 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  foestained  cloak 
With  onr  pure  honcmrs,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  wfaerie^er  it  walks: 
Return,  uid  tell  him  so;  we  know  the  worst 

Phil.  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think, 
were  best* 

Sal.  Our  griefi,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now. 

Pkil.  But  thmre  is  litde  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  'twere  reason,  you  had  manners  sow. 

Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

PhU.  Tib  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 

Sal.  This  is  the  prison:  What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

[Seeing  Abthur. 

Pern.  O,  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed,     [oeauty ! 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done. 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beanty  to  a  grave, 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave,      [beheld, 

Sal.   Sir  Kichard,  what  think  you?    Have  you 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard?  or  could  you  think  ? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this  object, 
Form  such  another?    This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  linto  the  crest. 
Of  murdei^s  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage. 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse^ 

*  or,  is  here  the  same  as  ere,  i.  e.  btfore.    The  addition  of  ever, 
or  e'er,  is  merely  augaMWtative. 
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Pern,  All  murders  past  do  stand  excused  in  this : 
And  this,  so  sole,  and  so  unmatchabley 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity, 
To  the  yet-unbegotten  sin  of  time. 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
£zampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

PkU.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand? — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  ensue : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king : — 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow. 
Never*  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infectea  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship*  of  revenge. 

Pern.  iig.  Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  wwds. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Htib.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you : 
Arthur  doth  live ;  the  kii^  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal,  O,  ho  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death : — 
Avaunt,  thou  hateM  villain,  get  thee  gone ! 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

Sal.  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

[Drawing  his  sword. 

Phil.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir ;  put  it  up  i^in.' 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 


A  copy  of  the  vows  made  in  the  ages  of  superstition  and 
chivahry. 
*  honour,  dignity, 
<  t.  e.  IB,  lest  it  lose  its  brightness. 
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Hvb.  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury^  stand  beck,  I  say ; 
Bj  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours : 
I  wonld  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forset 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ? 

Huh,  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so ; ' 

Yet,  I  am  none  :*    Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false. 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pern.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Phil.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulconbridge. 

Pkil.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury  : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
m  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime ; 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hcU. 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulconbridge  ? 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  ? 

Hvb.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kiU'd  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well : 
I  honoured  him,  I  loVd  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum : 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  ^  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th'  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house  5 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

'  i.  e.  By  compelling  me  to  kiU  you. 
*  i.  e.as  yet  I  am  no  murderer.  s  jnty. 
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Big.  Away,  toward  'Bmjf  to  Ae  Drnphin  thane ! 

Pern.  There,  tell  die  king,  he  nMiy  uqniie  us  o«t 

[£iewnt  hofdB. 

PhiL  Here's^  good  world! — KsnewjoaofAmMt 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  bonndlesB  reach  [woriL  ? 

Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thon  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,,  dr. 

PhiL  Hat  rU  teU  thee  what; 
Thou  art  danm'd  as  black — ^nay,  nothing  is  so  black ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul, 

Phil.  If  thou  didst  but  ccmsent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair. 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  firom  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on;  or  would'st  thou  drown 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon,  [thyself. 

And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  yillain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  texture  me! 
I  left  him  well. 

Phil.  Oo,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. — 

I  am  amaz'd,  methinks ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. — 
Howeasy  dost  thou  take  afi  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  rovalty, 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scamble,'  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 

*  Hrambte, 
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The  unowed  *  interest  of  jnoodHSweUing  state. 

Nowy  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  maj^ty. 

Both  dogged  war  bristle  hia  angrr  crest. 

And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 

Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home, 

Meet  m  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits, 

(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fidlen  beast,) 

The  imminent  decay  <^  wrested  pomp.* 

Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  ana  cincture  can 

Hold  out  this  tempest.    Bear  away  that  child. 

And  follow  me  with  speed:  I'll  to  the  king: 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand« 

And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[JExeufU, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.    A  roam  in  the  palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Pandulph  with  the  cronmy  and 

Attendants, 

K.  John,  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pand.  Take  a&ain 

GHmna  baek  the  crown  to  John. 
From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope, 
Your  sovereim  greatness  and  authority. 

K,  John,  Wow  keep  your  holy  word:  go  meet  the 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power       [French^ 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience  \ 


*  uncknmed,  tmoumed, 
*  Meiming,  greatness  wrested  from  its  possessor. 
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Swearing  aD^ance,  and  the  love  of  soul. 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  yon  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not,  for  the  present  time's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd, 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pand,  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up. 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope: 
But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite,' 
My  touCTe  shall  hush  a^ain  this  storm  of  war. 
And  msULe  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope, 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

K,  John,  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?     Did  not  die  pro- 
Say,  that,  before  Ascension-day  at  noon,  [phet 
My  crown  I  should  give  oflP?  Even  so  I  have : 
I  did  suppose,  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  Phiup. 

Phil,  All  Kent  hath  yielded ;  nothing  there  holds 
But  Dover  castle :  London  hath  received,  [out, 

Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers  : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John,  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again, 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Phil,  They  found  nim  dead,  and  cast  into  the 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life,  [streets; 
By  some  dread  hand,  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

K,  John,  That  villain  Hubert  told  me,  he  did  live. 


»  caiwert. 
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PhiL  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  au^ht  be  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  yon  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust, 
Gfovem  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire  ; 
Threaten  the  threafner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror:  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  firom  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away  ;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war. 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  : 
Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den. 
And  firight  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 
O,  let  it  not  be  said ! — Forage,  *  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors ; 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with  me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

PhiL  O  inglorious  league ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise, 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce. 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton  brave  our  fields. 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  fina  no  check  ?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence.  [time. 

K.  John,    Have  tiiou  the  ordering  of  this  present 


range  abroad* 
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PhU.  Away  then^  with  good  courage;    jet  I  knoi^ 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe/        [Ex&unt. 

SCENE  11.—^  plaiUy  near  St.  EdmundVBury. 

Enter ^  in  anm,  Lswis,  Salisbury,  Mbluk,  Pbh - 
BBOKB,  BiooTy  and  Soldiers. 

Ijew.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance : 
Return  tne  precedent*  to  these  lords  again : 
That,  having  x>ur  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes, 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament, 
Ana  keep  our  fidths  firm  and  inviolable. 

SaL  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unurg'd  faith. 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound. 
By  making  many :  O,  it  grieves  my  soul. 
That  t  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O,  and  there, 
Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence. 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury : 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physick  of  our  right, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 
And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  ^ieved  friends! 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 
Were  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 


*  i.  e.  Our  party  is  able  to  cope  with  one  yet  prouder,  and  more 
confident  of  his  str^igfth  than  LewiB. 

•  Meaning,  the  original  treaty  between  the  Danphin  and  the 
English  lords. 
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Wherein  we  stq»  after  a  straager  march 
Vpon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  ml  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 
Upon  the  spot '  of  tiiiia  enforced  cause,) 
To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote, 
And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 
What,  here? — O  nati<m,  that  thou  could'ftt  remove ! 
That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about. 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thjseLT, 
-And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore ; 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourhr ! 

Xtew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this ; 
And  great  affections,  wrestling  in  thy  bosom, 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nooility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought. 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect!  * 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silveny  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks : 
My  heart  luith  melted  at  a  lady's  tears. 
Being  an  ordmary  inundation ; 
But  mis  efiusion  of  such  manly  drops, 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  ^e  soul. 
Startles  mine  ^es,  and  makes  me  m(H*e  amaz'd 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Fi«ir'd  auite  o'er  with  bi^e  meteors. 
Lin  up  my  brow,  renowned  Sdisburv, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  tms  storm : 
Ck>mmend  t&se  waters  to  those  baby  eyes. 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enrag'd ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  &astof 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  himd  as  deep 
Into  ^e  purse  of  rich  prosparity. 


*  tpot,  for  tttUn, 
*  i.  e.  The  necessity  of  a  rcfonnatioB  in  the  state,  and  a  noble 
patriotism. 
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As  Lewis  himself: — so,  nobles,  shall  you  all, 
That  knit  jonr  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Ehter  Pandulph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : 
Look,  where  the  holy  lega^  comes  apace. 
To  eive  ns  warrant  m>m  the  hand  or  heaven; 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right. 
With  holy  breath. 

Pond,  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France!  - 

The  next  is  this, — king  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome :  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church. 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Kome : 
Therefore  thy  threafning  colours  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  savage  cpirit  of  wild  war; 
That,  like  a  lion  fosterd  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace. 
And  be  no  further  harmAil  than  in  show. 

Ijew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not  back; 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 
Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chdstis'd  kingdom  and  myself. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 
And  now  tis  &r  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wmd  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land, 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprize  into  my  heart ; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome?  What  is  that  peace  to  me? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed. 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquered,  must  I  back. 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  ? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave ;  What  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 
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What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 
To  underprop  this  action  ?  is't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  roy!  as  I  have  bank'd*  their  towns? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  easy  match  played  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  uie  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand,  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew,  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  n^  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  1  drew  this  gallant  nead  of  war, 
And  culled  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us? 

Enter  Philip,  attended. 

Phil.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world. 

Let  me  have  audience ;  I  am  sent  to  speak : 

My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  with  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tonmie. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilnil-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties ; 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Phil.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd, 
The  youth  says  well : — Now  hear  our  English  king ; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd ;  and  reason  too,  he  should : 


'  i.  e.  As  I  sailed  along  the  bankt  of  the  Thames. 
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This  apish  and  upmamierly  approach, 

This  harness'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel. 

This  unhair'd  saucinoss,  and  boybh  troops, 

The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 

To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms. 

From  out  the  circle  of  his  territones. 

That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  door 

To  cudgel  yon,  and  make  you  take'  the  hatch; 

To  dive,  like  huckets,  in  concealed*  wells ; 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stahle  planks; 

To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  cnests  and  trunks ; 

To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 

In  vaults  and  priscms;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake, 

Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow, 

Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Enelishman ; — 

Shall  thsLt  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 

That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement? 

No :  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery'  towers, 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. — 

And  you  degenerate,  vou  ingrate  revolts. 

You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 

Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame  : 

For,  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-'Visag'd  maids. 

Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums ; 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 

Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 

To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Ijew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in 
peace; 
We  grant,  thou  canst  outscold  us :  fiure  thee  well ; 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  babbler. 

Pand,  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

PhiL  No,  I  will  speak. 

■  letq)  the  hatch,  *  concealed  for  coneealin^f,  } 

)  An  aiery  is  the  nest  of  an  eagle.  ! 

I 

I 
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-f^w.  We  will  attend  to  neither: — 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  £or  our  interest,  and  our  beinghere. 

Phil  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry 
And  so  shall  yon,  being  beaten :  Do  but  start      [out; 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  evai  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd. 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  anoUier  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  l^ate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need,) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

^^.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger  out. 

Phil.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not  doubt. 

SCENE  111.— The  same.    Afield  of  battU. 

Alarums.    Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

^.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?    O,  tell  me, 

Hubert. 
Bvh.  Badly,  I  fear :  How  feres  your  majesty  ? 
,^.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long, 
wes  heavy  on  me  \  O,  my  heart  is  sick ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

^Jf«w.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faulcon- 
^ires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field ;  [bridge. 

And  send  him  word  by  me,  which  way  you  go. 

^.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead,  to  the  abbey 
there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort;  for  the  great  supply,* 

'  Supply  is  here,  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  in  Scene  V.,  used 
*•  a  noun  of  multitude. 
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That  was  enected  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wreek'd  three  nights  ago  on  GUxxlwin  sands. 
This  news  was  brongnt  to  Kichard^  bnt  even  now : 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 
K.John.lkmel  t^is  tyrant  fever  bnms  me  np, 

And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 

Set  on  toward  Swinstead :  to  mj  htter  straight; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — The  same.    Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  others, 

Sal,  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with  friends. 

Pern.  Up  once  again  ;  put  spirit  in  the  French ; 
If  they  miscarry,  wc  miscarry  too. 

Sal,  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  aU>ne  upholds  the  day. 

Pern,  They  say,  king  John,  sore  sick,  hath  left  the 

Enter  Melun  wounded^  and  led  by  Soldiers, 

Mel,  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

Sal,  When  we  were  happy,  we  had  other  names. 

Pern,  It  is  the  count  Melun. 

Sal,  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel,  Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and  sold;* 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  3  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take, 
By  cutting  off  your  neads :  Thus  hath  he  sworn. 
And  I  wiui  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's-Bury ; 


*  Meaning,  Fcadconbridge. 
■  Intimating  ihaXfrnd  play  has  been  used.       s  Meaning,  JLevsi*. 
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Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sed.  May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.  Have  I  not  nideons  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life; 
WMch  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figore  'gainst  the  fire  ? ' 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false ;  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence*  by  truth  ? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day, 
He  is  forsworn,  if  «'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  daybreak  in  the  east : 
But  even  this  night, — ^whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, — 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire ; 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  ^  treachery. 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  your  assbtance  win  the  day. 
Ck>mmend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king ; 
The  love  of  him,~and  this  respect  besides. 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee, — And  beshrew  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 


>  Alluding  to  the  Images  made  by  witches. 
*  ?imce,  i.  e,  in  the  next  world. 
*  The  dauphin  has  rated  your  treachery,  and  set  upon  it  9i.fine 
which  your  Uves  must  pay* 
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We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  fiighl^ — 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irr^olar  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 

Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  ereat  king  John. 

My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence ; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye. — ^Away,  my  friends !  New  flight ; 
And  happy  newness,*  that  intends  old  right. 

[£xeuntf  leading  off  Meluv, 

SCENE  Y.—The  same.     The  French  cam'p. 

Enter  Lewis  and  his  train. 

Lew,  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loath  to  set; 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush. 
When  file  English  measured  backward  their  own 
In  faint  retire :  O,  bravely  came  we  off",         [ground, 
When  with  avolliey  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid'gCMCKi  liight  j 
And  wound  our  tattering'*  coloura  clearly  tip^ 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it!  "*       :    ' 


Enter  a  Messengfer;  ; 


A  •-, 


Mess.  Where  is  my  princ^  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lero,  Here : — ^What  news  ? 

Mess,  The  count  Mehin  is  skdn ;  the  English  lords^ 
By  his  persuasion,  are  a^ain  fallen  ofl*: 
Aiid  your  supplies,  whidi  you  have  wished  so  loi^, 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Gbodwin  sands. 


'  Hap^  change  that  purported  the  restoration  of  the  old  right- 
ful government. 

•  Tattering  for  tattered,  Shakspeare  uses  tiie  present  and 
perfect  participles  very  indiscriminately. 
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Lew.  Ah,  foul  fiJirewd'  news! — ^Beshrew  the  very 
heart! 
I  did^otj^iiik  to  be  80  sad  to-night, 
As^s^ath  made  me. — Who  was  he,  that  said. 
King  j'o^  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well;    keep  good  quarter,   and  good  care 
to-night ; 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — An  open  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Swinstead- Abbey. 

Enter  Philip  and  Hubebt,  meeting. 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?  speak,  ho !  speak  quickly,  or  I 
shoot. 

Phil.  A  friend :— What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Phil.  Whither  dost  thou  so  ? 

Hub,  Whafs  that  to  thee  T  Why  may  not  I  demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine? 

Phil.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  knoVst  my  tongue  so  well : 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Phil.  Who"  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  please, 

Thou  ma/st  befriend  me  so  much,  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plant£^enets. 

Huh.  Unkind  remembrance!  thou,  and  eyeless  ni^ht, 
Have  done  me  shame : — Brave  soldier,  pardon  me. 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue. 
Should  scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 


*  ihrewdy  i.  e.  piercins^,  biting.  •  Who,  for  who?n. 
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Phil   Come,  come:   sans  compliment,  what  news 
abroad? 

Httb,  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  night; 
To  find  you  out. 

PhiL  Brief,  then ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Httb.  O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night, 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

PhiL  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news; 
I  am  no  woman,  I'll  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk : 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

PhiL  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 

Htib.  A  monk,  I  tell  you ;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

PhiL    Who*  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty? 

Hub»  Why,  know  you  not?  the  lords  are  all  come 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company;   [back, 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

PhiL  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven, 

And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power ! 

I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 

Passing  these  fiats,  are  taken  by  the  tide. 

These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them ; 

Myself,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 

Away  before !  conduct  me  to  the  king; 

I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead,  or  ere  I  come.         [Exeunt. 


*  WhOf  again,  for  lo^^owt.    It  is  impossible  to  indicate  all  the 
errors  in  Shakspeare  of  this  kind. 
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SCENE  VII. — The  orchard  o/*  Swinstead-Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Henrt,  Sausbubt,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly ;  *  and  his  pure  brain 

gVTiich  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house,) 
oth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes^ 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pbhbroke. 

Pern.    His   highness  yet  doth  speak;    and  holds 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air,  [belief, 

It  would  aUay  the  burning  quali^ 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard  here. — 
Both  he  still  rage  ?  [Exit  Bigot. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him ;  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness!  fierce*  extremes. 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
leaves  them  insensible ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
-gainst  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies ; 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold,* 
Confound  themselves.    *Tis  strange,  that  death  should 

sing. 

^  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death  5 
And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 
Sal,  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are  born 


*  I.  e,  corruptively* 
*  In  their  tumult  and  hurry  of  resorting  to  the  last  tenable 
part. 
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To  set  a  fonn  npcrn  that  indigest' 

Wluch  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Re-enter  Bigot  cmd  AttendanU^  toho  hring  in  King 

John  m  a  chair. 

K,  Jcihu  Ay,  man^,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow-rocmi ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  aip  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  fiures  your  majesty  ? 

JT.  John.  Poison'd, — ^ill-£cijre ; — dead,  forsook,  cast 
And  none  of  you  will  Md  the  winter  come,  [off: 

To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  bum'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  ms^e  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold : — I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait. 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that.  [tear?, 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my 
That  mieht  relieve  you ! 

JT.  /oAn.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot. — 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  Philip. 

Phil.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd; 
And  all  the  shrouds,*  wherewith  my  life  should  sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 

*  i.  €•  chaos*  *  throudtf  in  its  true  sense  of  rope** 
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Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  see'st,  is  but  a  clod. 
And  module  *  of  confounded  royalty. 

PMl.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward ; 
Where,  .heaven  M^  J^ows,  how  we  shall  answer  him : 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  v^asbes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.*     [The  King  dies. 
SaL  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 
ear.     - 
My  liege !  my  lord ! — But  now  a  king, — -now  thus. 

P.  Hen.  iBven  so  must  J  run  on,  and  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  J 

Phil,  Art  thou  gone  so?  I  do  but  stay  behind. 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge; 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven, 

A^  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. 

Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers?  Show  now  your  mended 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again,  [faiths ; 

To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land : 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  snail  be  sought ; 
The  Dauphin  rs^es  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  seems,  you  know  not  then  so  much  as  we; 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest, 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin ; 
-Ajid  brings  from  him  such  ofiers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take, 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Phil.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 


»  module,  for  copy,  transcript. 

*  This  untoward  accident  really  happened  to  king  John  him- 
Belf  in  passing  from  Lynn  to  Lincolnshire. 
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JSaL  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords, 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consunmiate  this  business  happily. 

Phil.  Let  it  be  so : — ^And  you,  my  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen,  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interr'd, 
For  so  he  wilFd  it. 

PhiL  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land ! 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make, 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  would  give  you 
thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Phil.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  ^ie&. — 
This  England  never  did,  (nor  never  shall,) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  a^n, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them ;  Nought  shall  make  us  rue. 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  [£xeunt. 

END   OF   KING   JOHN. 
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Richard,  dvJce  cf  York,  3 

Gborob,  duke  ^Clarence,  ^ 

Richard,  duke  (/Oloster,  afterwardi>bnahers  to  the  king. 

King  Richard  III.  ^ 

A  ffcung  Son  o^Clarence. 
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Thomas  Rothrram,  archbi$hop  of  York;  John  Morton,  bishop 
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Earl  RivRRS,  brother  to  King  Edward's  queen : 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Lord  Grrt,  her  sims. 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Hastings.  Xrord  Stanley.  LordLovEi. 
Sir  Thomas  Vauohan.        Sir  Richard  Batcliff. 
Sir  WiLDiAM  Catesrt.        Sir  Jamrs  Ttrrrl. 
Sir  Jamrs  Blount.        Sir  Walter  Herbert. 
Sir  Robert  Brakbnburt,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
Christopher  Urswick,  a  priest.    Another  Priest, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.        Sheriff  tfWHUinre, 

Elizabrth,  queen  of  King  Edwaitl  IV. 

Margarrt,  widow  of  King  Henry  YI. 

Duplets  of  York,  mother  to  King  Edward  lY.,  Clarence,  and 

Gloster. 
Lady  Anne,  widow  of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  son  to  King 

Henry  YL ;  afterwards  married  to  the  duke  of  Gloster. 
A  young  Daughter  ^Clarence. 

Lords,  and  other  Attendants  i  two  Gentlemen,  a  Pursuivant,  Scrivener, 
Citisens,  Murderers,  Messengers,  (^wsts,  Soldiers,  S^. 

SCENE— England. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH ' 


OF 


KING  RICHARD  HI. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— London.    A  street. 

Enter  Globteb. 

Olo.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun*  of  York ; 
And  afl  the  clouds,  that  lowr'd  upon  our  house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments ; 
Our  stem  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smoom'd  his  wrinkled  front ; 

*  This  tragedy,  though  it  is  called  the  life  and  death  of  this 
prince,  comprises  at  most  but  the  last  eight  years  of  his  time, 
for  it  opens  with  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  being  shut  up  in 
the  Tower,  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1477, 
and  closes  with  the  death  of  Richard  at  Bosworth-field,  which 
battle  was  fought  in  the  year  1485. — ^Malone. 

*  Alluding  to  the  cognizance  of  Edward  IV.yWhich  was  a  sun, 
in  memory  of  the  three  suns  which  are  said  to  have  appeared  at 
the  battle  which  he  gained  over  the  Lancastrians  at  Mortimer's 
Cross.— Stbbybns. 

o 
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And  now, — ^instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 

To  fnght  the  souls  of  fearful  acwersaries, — 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lad3r's  chamber^ 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

But  I, — ^that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks. 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 

I,  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's  majesty. 

To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph ; 

I,  tliat  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion, 

Cheated  of  feature*  by  dissembung'  nature, 

Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 

And  that  so  lamety  and  unfashionable, 

That  do^  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them ; — 

Why  I,  m  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time; 

Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 

And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity ; 

And  therefore, — since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover. 

To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, — 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 

And  hate'  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous,^ 

By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king. 

In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other  : 

And,  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just, 

As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 

This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  meVd  up ; 

About  a  prophecy,  which  says — that  G 

Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  Ishall  be. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul !  here  Clarence  comes. 


'  fuxturef  for  beauty. 

•  That  puts  together  things  of  a  dissimilar  kiud,  as  a  brare 
soul  and  a  deformed  body. 

3  Perhaps  we  might  read, 

And  bate  the  idle  pleasures.— Johnsof. 

*  u  e,  preparations  for  mischief. 
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Enter  Clarence,  guardedy  and  Braksnbubt. 

Brother,  good  day :    What  means  this  armed  guard. 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

dar.  His  majesty, 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Gh.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar,  Because  my  name  is — Oeorge« 

6lo,  Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours : 

He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers : 

O,  helike,  his  majesty  hath  some  intent, 

That  you  shall  be  new  christened  in  the  Tower. 

But  what's  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know ;  for,  I  protest, 
As  jet  I  do  not :    But,  as  I  can  learn. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies,  and  dreams ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  says — a  wizard  told  him,  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be ; 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  fi>llows  in  his  thought,  that  I  am  he  : 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys*  as  theae. 
Have  moVd  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 

Olo,  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul'd  by  women:  — 
Tis  not  the  king,  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower ; 
My  lady  Grey,  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  she. 
That  tempers  mm  to  this  extremity. 
Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 
Antony  Woodeville,  her  brother  there, 
That  made  him  send  lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower ; 
From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  delivered? 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence,  we  are  not  safe. 

Clar,  By  heaven,  I  think,  there  is  no  man  secure, 
But  the  queen's  kindred,  and  ni^ht-walking  heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 


tayiy  fkncles,  freaks. 
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Heardvou  not,  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  deiiveiy  ? 

6lo.  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
1*11  tell  you  what, — I  think,  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  mil  keep  in  favour  with  the  king. 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery : 
The  jealous  o'er-wom  widow,*  and  herself,* 
Since  that  our  brother  dub'd  them  gentlewomen, 
Are  miffhty  gossips  in  this  monarchy. 

Bra%.  I  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me ; 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge. 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  degree  so  ever,  with  his  brother. 

Glo.  Even  so  ?  an  please  your  worship,  Brakenbury, 
You  may  partake  of  any  thingwe  say : 
We  speak  no  treason,  man ;— ^e  say,  the  king 
Is  wise,  and  \irtuous ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years  j  fair,  and  not  jealous  : — 
We  say,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip, 

A  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue ; 
And  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks : 
How  say  you,  sir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 

Srak.  I  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me;  and, 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke,  [withal, 

Clar.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and  will 
obey. 

6lo,  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and  must  obey. 
Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  king ; 
And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, — 
Were  it,  to  call  King  Edward's  widow' — sister, — 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Mean  time,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood. 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 


•  The  queen.  '  Meaning  Shore. 

3  The  toidaw  Grey,  spoken  contemptuously.     Gloster  has 
already  called  her,  thejeeUoui  d'ev'toom  widow. 
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Clar,  I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

GU).  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long ; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you : 
Mean  time,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  must  perforce ;  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  Brakenburt,  and  Guard, 

Glo.  Gt),  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne'er  return, . 
Simple,  plain  Clarence ! — I  do  love  thee  so, 
That  I  mil  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven. 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Hastings  ? 

JEnter  Hastings. 

Ha^t.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord ! 

Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain ! 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook'd  imprisonment  ? 

Hast.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners  must : 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks. 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt;  and  so  shall  Clarence  too ; 
For  they,  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his, 
And  have  prevailed  as  much  on  him,  as  you. 

Hast,  More  pity,  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd,* 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad  ? 

Ha>st.  No  news  so  bad  abroad,  as  this  at  home ; — 
The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy. 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

Glo.  rf ow,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  news  is  bad  indeed. 
O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long. 
And  over-much  consumed  his  royal  person ; 
Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
What,  is  he  in  his  bed  ? 

Ha^.  He  is. 

Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

\Ex\Jt  Hastings. 

*  %*  e.  confined' 
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He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  die, 
Till  Greorge  be  iMtck'd  with  posthonse  up  to  heaven. 
I'll  in,  to  ui^  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And,  if  I  fail  fiot  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  anotner  day  to  live : 
.Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in ! 
For  then  FU  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter : 
What  though  I  kiU'd  her  husband,  and  her  father? 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends. 
Is — to  become  her  husband,  and  her  father : 
The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  love. 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent, 
By  marrying  her,  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market : 
Clarence  still  breathes ;  Edward  still  lives,  and  reigns ; 
When  they  are  gone,  Uien  must  I  count  my  gains. 

[Ikcit. 

SCENE  II. — The  same.    Another  street. 

Enter  the  corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Sixthj  borne  in 
an  open  coffin^  Gentlemen  hearing  halberds^  to 
guard  it ;  and  Lady  Anne  a^  Tnoumer, 

Anne.  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load, — 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hears^, — 
Whilst  I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
Th'  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. — 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood ! 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost. 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter*!!  son, 
Stabb'd  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these  wounds ! 
Lo,  in  these  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes : — 
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0,  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes ! 

Cnised  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 

Cursed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence  I 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch. 

That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 

Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads. 

Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives ! 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortiye  be  it, 

Prodigious,  and  untimelj  brought  to  light, 

Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  asp&t 

May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view ; 

And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness ! 

If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 

More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him. 

Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord,  and  thee ! — 

Come,  now,  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load, 

Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  tnere  5 

And,  still  as  you  are  weary  of  the  weight. 

Rest  you,  whiles  I  lament  king  Henrjr  s  corse. 

The  Bearers  take  up  the  corpse,  and  advance. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo,  Stay  you,  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it  down. 

Anne,  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glon  Villains,  set  down  the  corse;  or,  by  Saint  Paul, 
I'll  make  a  cc^'se  of  him  that  disobeys. 

1  Gent.  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass. 

Olo,  Unmanner'd  dog !  stand  thou  when  I  command : 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast, 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  Til  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  be^ar,  for  thy  boldness. 

[The  Searers  set  down  the  coffin* 

Anne,  What,  do  you  tremble?  are  you  all  afraid? 
Alas,  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal, 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. — 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  had'st  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have ;  therefore,  be  gone. 
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Glo,  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst. 

Anne,    Foul  devil,  for  Grod's  sake,   hence,  and 
trouble  us  not : 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cursing  cries,  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  pattern*  of  thy  butcheries : — 
O,  gentlemen,  see,  see !  dead  Henry^s  wounds 
Open  their  congeaJ'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh ! — 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells ; 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 

Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. 

O  God,  which  this  olood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death ! 
O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his  death ! 
Either,  heaven,  with  lightning  strike  &e  murderer 

dead, 
Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick ; 
As  thou  dost  swauow  up  this  good  king's  blood. 
Which  his  hell-govem'd  arm  hath  butchered ! 

Gh,  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 

Anne,  Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  Gk)d  nor 
man; 
No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 

Glo.  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast. 

Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth! 

Glo.  More  wonderfiil,  when  angels  are  so  angry. — 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman. 
Of  these  supposed  evils,  to  give  me  leave. 
By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself. 
.  Anne.  Vouchsafe,  difius'd  infection  of  a  man,* 
For  these  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 


*■  pattern^  instance,  example. 

■  uncouth  conformation  of  a  man. 
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Glo.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me  have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 

Anne,  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself.  [make 

Glo.  By  such  despair,  I  should  accuse  mysehT, 

Anne,  And,  by  despairing,  shaltthou  stana  excus'd ; 
For  doing  worthy  yeneeance  on  thyself. 
That  didst  unworthy  suiughter  upon  others. 

GU),  Say,  that  I  slew  tnem  not. 

Anne,  Why  then,  they  are  not  dead: 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  deyilish  slaye,  by  thee. 

GU),  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne,  Why,  then  he  is  aliye. 

Glo,  Nay,  he  is  dead;    and  slain  by  Edward's 
hand. 

Anne,  In  thy  soul's  throat  thou  liest;  Queen  Mar- 
garet saw 
Thy  munkrous  faulchion  smoking  in  his  blood ; 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  breast. 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 

GU),  I  was  proyoked  by  her  slanarous  tongue. 
That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Anne,  Thou  wast  proyoked  by  thy  bloody  mind. 
That  neyer  dreamt  on  au^ht  but  butcheries : 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king? 

Glo,  I  grant  ye. 

Anne,  Dost  grant  me,  hedge-hog?  then,  God  grant 
me  too. 
Thou  may'st  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed ! 
O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  yirtuous.  [him. 

Glo,  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heayen  that  hath 

Anne,  He  is  in  heayen,  where  thou  shalt  neyer 
come.  [thither ; 

Glo,  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place,  than  earth. 

Anne,  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell.       [it. 

GU).     ^'es,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me  name 

Anne,  Some  dungeon. 

Glo,  Your  bed-chamber. 
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Anne.  HI  rest  betide  the  chiitoiber  where  thou  liest ! 

Glo.  But,  gentle  lady  Anne, — 
To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 
And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower '  method ; — 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Hemy,  and  Edward, 
As  blamefal  as  uie  executioner? 

Anne.    Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accurs'd 
eflPect.* 

62o.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide, 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Glo.   These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's 
You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by :         [wreck, 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun. 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death 
thy  life ! 

Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature;  thou  art  both. 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reven^d  on  thee. 

Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 
To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable, 
J'o  be  reveng'd  on  him  tnat  kill'd  my  husband. 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 

Glo.  He  lives,  that  loves  you  better  than  he  could. 

Anne.  Name  him. 

Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.  The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better  nature. 

Anne.  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here:   [She  spits  (Xt  Atm.]  Why  dost  thou 
spit  at  me  ? 

Anne.  'Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy  sake ! 


tknoer,  for  serUmt.  *  ^ect,  for  executioner. 
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Olo.  Neyer  came  pobon  b^m  so  sweet  a  place. 

Anne.  Never  hung  pobon  cm  a  fouler  toao. 
Out  of  9iy  si^t !  tkou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 

Glo.  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected  mine. 

Arme.  'Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike  thee 
dead! 

Glo,  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once ; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears, 
Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops ; 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear, — 
Not,  when  my  ^ther  York'  and  Edward*  wept. 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made. 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him : 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  &ther,  like  a  child. 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  Other's  death ; 
And  twenty  times  made  pause,  to  sob,  and  weep. 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks, 
like  trees  bedash'd  with  rain :  in  that  sad  time, 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping. 
I  never  su  d  to  friend,  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing  word ; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  proposed  my  fee. 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to 
speak.  [She  looks  scornfully  at  him. 

Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revenffeful  heart  cannot  foi^ve, 
Lo !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword ; 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast, 
And  let  the  soul  fordi  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke, 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[He  lays  Ms  breast  open  ;  she  offers  at  it 
with  his  sword. 

»  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  Protector.  •  Bdward  IV. 
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Naj,  do  not  pause;  f&r  I  did  kill  king  Henry ; — 
But  'twas  thj  bean^  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  despatch;    'twas  I   that  stabb'd  young 
Edward; —        [She  again  offers  at  kis  breoft. 
But  'twas  thy  heavenly  fiice  that  set  me  on. 

[She  lets  fall  the  sward. 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  teke  up  me. 

Anne.  Arise,  dissembler :  though  I  wish  thy  death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Anne.  I  have  already. 

Glo.  That  was  in  thy  rage : 

Speak  it  again,  and,  even  with  the  word, 
Tnis  hand,  which,  for  thy  love,  did  kill  thy  love, 
Shall,  for  thy  love,  kill  a  fiir  truer  love ; 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessary. 

Anne.  I  would,  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.  Tis  figured  in 

My  tongue. 

Anne.  I  fear  me,  both  are  false. 

Glo.  Then  man. 

Was  never  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo.  Say  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  shall  you  know 

Hereafter. 

Glo.  But  shall  I  live  in  hope? 

Anne.  All  qien, 

I  hope,  live  so. 

Ctlo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take,  is  not  to  give. 

[She  puts  on  the  ring. 

Glo.  Look,  how  this  rin^  encompasseth  thy  finger, 
Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart ; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 
But  beg  one  ^vour  at  thy  gracious  hand. 
Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Anne.  What  is  it? 
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Glo.  That  it  maj  please  jou  leave  these  sad  designs 
To  him  that  hath  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner. 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby-place : ' 
Where — after  I  have  solemnly  interred, 
At  Chertsejr  monast'ij  this  noble  king. 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, — 
I  will  with  aU  expedient  duty  see  you : 
For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you, 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne,  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  me 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. —  [too, 

Tressel,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

Glo,  Bid  me  farewell. 

Anne.  Tis  more  than  you  deserve : 

But,  since  vou  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I  nave  said  farewell  already. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Anne,  Tressbl,  and  Bbrklbt. 

Glo.  Take  up  the  corse,  sirs. 

Gent.  Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord  ? 

GU).  No,  to  White-Friars;  there  attend  my  coming. 

Exeunt  the  reet^  with  the  corse. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 
I'll  have  her, — ^but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What !  I,  that  kilFd  her  husband,  and  his  rather. 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate ; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
The  bleedine  witness  of  her  hatred  by ; 
With  God,  ner  conscience,  and  these  bEu*s  against  me. 
And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal. 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looks. 
And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothine ! 
Ha! 

Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 
Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I  some  three  months  since, 
Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury  ? 


*  Where  Gloster  had  a  house.     Now  Crosby-square,  near 
Blshopegate-street. 
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A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, — 
Fram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 
Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal,' — 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford : 
And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me. 
That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince. 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 
On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ? 
On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  misshaped  thus  ? 
My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 
I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while : 
Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 
Mvself  to  be  a  marvellous  i>roper  man. 
I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass ; 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors. 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  m^  body : 
Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself^ 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 
But,  first,  ni  turn  yon'  fellow  in  his  gravQ^ 
And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love- 
Shine  out,  &ir  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass^ 
That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.  [ExU, 

SCENE  III. — The  same,    A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Rivers,  and 

Lord  Grey. 

Riv,  Have  patience,  madam :  there's  no  doubt,  his 
majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustom'd  health. 

Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse: 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort. 
And  cheer  his  mce  with  quick  and  merry  words. 

Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me? 

Grey.  No  other  harm,  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 


*  Perhaps  loyaX,  i.  e.  true  to  her. 
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Q.  JSliz.  The  Iosb  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  luurms. 

Gret/.  The  heavens  have  hless'd  you  with  a  goodlj 
To  be  your  comforter,  when  he  is  gone.  [son, 

Q.  JSliz.  Ahy  he  is  young;  and  his  min<mty 
Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Riv.  Is  it  concluded,  he  shall  be  protector? 

Q.  EUz.  It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet : 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  nuscarry. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley. 

Ghrey,  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and 

Stanley. 
Buck,  Good  time  of  day  unto' your  royal  grace ! 
Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you  have 

been! 
Q.  Eliz,  The  countess  Richmond,  good  my  lord  of 
Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say — amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she's  your  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  eood  lord,  assured, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan,  I  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers ; 
Or,  if  she  be  accus'd  on  true  report. 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 
Q,  Eliz,   Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  lord  of 

Stanley  ? 
Stan,  But  now,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  I, 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  Eliz,  What  likeuhood  of  his  amendment,  lords? 
Suck.  Madam,  good  hope ;  his  grace  speaks  cheer- 
fully. 
Q.  Eliz.  Grod  grant  him  health!   Did  you  confer 

with  him  ? 
Suck,  Ay,  madam :  he  desires  to  make  atonement' 

*  i.  e.  reconciliatipn* 
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Between  the  4iike  of  Gloster  and  roar  brothere, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain ; 
And  sent  to  warn*  them  to  his  royal  presence. 

Q.  JEliz.  *Wonld  all  were  well ! — But  that  will  never 
I  fear,  our  happiness  is  at  the  height.  [be ; — 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 

Glo.  They  do  me  wrcmg,  and  I  will  not  endure 
Who  are  they,  that  complam  unto  the  king,        [it : — 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stem,  and  love  them  not  ? 
Bv  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly, 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  mssentious  rumours. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  Mr, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm. 
But  thus  nis  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  ? 

Gret/.  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  qpeaks  your 
grace? 

Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty,  nor  grace. 
When  have  I  injured  thee?  when  done  thee  wrong?— 
Or  thee  ? — or  thee  ? — or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
Aplague  upon  you  all !    His  royal  grace. 
Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish  I — 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-while. 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

Q.  Eliz.  Brother  of  Gloster,  you  mistake  the  matter; 
The  king,  of  his  own  royal  disposition. 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitor  else ; 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 
That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself, 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself. 
Makes  him  to  send  ;  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 


to  team,  to  summon. 
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Glo.  I  cannot  tell; — ^llie  wcnrld  is  grown  fo  btd, 
That  wrens  may  prej  where  eagles  dare  not  perch : 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ck>me,  come,  we  know  your  meaning, 
brother  Gloster  \ 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends; 
God  grant,  we  may  never  have  need  of  you ! 

Glo.  Meantime,  Gtod  grants  that  we  have  need  of 
Our  brother  is  imprison'd  by  your  means,  [you : 

Myself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt ;  while  great  promotions 
Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble» 

Q.  Eliz.  By  Him,  that  rais'd  me  to  this  carefiil 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoyed,        [height 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury. 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo,  You  may  denv  that  you  were  not  the  cause 
Of  my  lord  Hastings  late  imprisonment. 

Rio.  She  may,  my  lord ;  tor 

Qlo.  She  may,  lorn  Rivers  ? — ^why,  who  knows  not 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  that:  [so? 

She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments ; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert. 
What  mayshe  not?  She  may, — ay,  marry,  may  she, — 

Riv.  What,  marry,  may  she? 

Glo.  What,  marry,  may  she?  marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too : 
I  wis,  your  erandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.  EUz.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long  borne 
Your  blunt  wbraidings,  and  your  bitter  scoflb : 
By  heaven,  Iwill  acquaint  his  majesty. 
Of  those  mss  taunts  I  often  have  endur'd. 
I  had  ra£er  be  a  country  servant-maid, 
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Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition — 
To  be  so  baited,  scom'd,  and  stormed  at : 
Small  joy  haye  I  in  being  England's  que^i. 

Enter  Queen  Mabgarbt  behind. 

Q.  Mar.  And  lessened  be  that  smally  God,  I  beseech 
Thj  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me.  [thee ! 

Glo.  What?  threat  yon  me  with  teUing  of  the  king? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  haye  said 
I  will  ayonch,  m  presence  of  the  king : 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  th'  Tower. 
'Tis  time  to  speak,  my  pains'  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mar,  Out,  devil !  I  remember  them  too  well : 
Thou  kill'dst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  afiairs ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends ; 
To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own.  [thine. 

Q.  Mar,  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his,  or 

Glo.  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  husl]«md 
Were  fkctious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster ; —       [Grey 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you : — ^Was  not  your  huslMmd 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Albans  skdn? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget, 
What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are ; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  Mar,  A  murd'rous  villain,  and  so  still  thou  art. 

Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  &ther  Warwick, 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — Which  Jesu  pardon  ! — 

Q.  Mar,  Which  God  revenge  ! 

Glo,  To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  crown ; 
And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  meVd  up : 
I  would  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine ; 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

'  my  labcun,  mp  toUt, 
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Q.  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  this 
Thou  cacodsemon  I  there^thy  kingdom  is.  [w<wld 

Riv.  'NLy  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  bnsy  days, 
Which  here  you  urge,  to  prove  us  enemies, 
We  fblloVd  then  our  loro,  our  lawful  king ; 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  kmg. 

Olo,  If  I  should  be? — I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar : 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof! 

Q.  ^i.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king : 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me. 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.  A  litUe  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For.  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
1  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient. —  [Advandnff. 

Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  ^1  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me : 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me  ? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects ; 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels? — 
Ah,  eentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away ! '  [sight  ? 

OTo.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'st  thou  in  my 

Q.  Mar,  But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  marr'd ; 
That  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banished  on  pain  of  death  ? 

Q.  Mar,  I  was,  but  I  do  &id  more  pain  in  banish- 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode,      [ment, 
A  husband,  and  a  son,  thou  oVst  to  me, — 
And  thou,  a  kingdom ; — all  of  you,  allegiance : 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours ; 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp,  are  mine. 

6lo,  The  curse  my  noble  fatner  laid  on  thee, — 
When  ihou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper, 
And  with  thy  scorns  dreVst  rivers  from  his  eyes ; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gaVst  the  duke  a  clout, 


*  This  scene  of  Margaret's  imprecations  is  fine  and  artful. 
She  prei)are8  the  audience,  like  another  Cassandra,  for  the  fol- 
lowing tragic  reYolutions. — ^Warburton. 
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Steep'd  in  die  fanltlees  blood  of  pretty  Rutland ; — 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee ; 
And  Grod,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed. 

Q.  JEli.  So  just  b  Gk>d,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Hast.  O,  'twas  the  foulest  d^  to  slay  thai  babe, 
And  the  most  merciless,  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 

Riv,  IVrants  themselyes  wept  when  it  was  reported. 

Dors.  No  man  but  prophesied  reyenge  for  it. 

Stick.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to  see  it. 

Q.  Mar.  What !  were  you  snarling  all  before  I  came. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  tluroat. 
And  turn  you,  all,  your  hatred  now  on  me? 
Did  York  s  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  heaven^ 
That  Hemy's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  d«kh. 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woml  banishment, 
Could  all  out  answer  for  that  peevish  brat? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven  ? — 
Why,  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick  curses ! — 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit'  die  your  kii^, 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king ! 
Edward,  mv  son,  that  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edwara,  my  son,  that  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth,  by  like  untimely  violence  ! 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thv  glory,  like  my  wretched  self ! 
Long  may^Bt  thon  live,  to  wail  thy  children's  loss ; 
And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  mine ! 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death ; 
And,  f^r  many  lengthen'd  hours  of  grief, 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen ! — 
Hivers, — and  Dorset, — ^you  were  standers  by, — 
And  so  wast  thou,  lord  Hastings, — when  my  son 
Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers ;    God,  I  pray  him, 
That  none  of  you  may  live  vour  natural  age, 
But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off! 

*  Alluding  to  bis  luzarious  life. 
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Glo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateftil  withered 
h^. 

Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  for  thou 
shalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store,' 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  sins  be  ripe, 
Ajid  dien  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul ! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liVst, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends ! 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affirights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils ! 
Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog ! 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativitv 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell ! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb  I 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honour  I  thou  detested 

6lo,  Margaret. 

Q.  Mar.  Richard ! 

Gh.  Ha? 

Q.  Mar,  I  call  thee  not. 

Glo.  I  cry  thee  mercy  then ;  for  I  did  think. 
That  thou  had'st  call'd  me  all  these  bitter  names. 

Mar,  Why,  so  I  did ;  but  looked  for  no  reply, 
me  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 

Qlo,  'Tis  done  by  me ;  and  ends  in — Margaret* 

Q.  Eliz,  Thus  have  you  breath'd  your  curse  against 
yourself.  [fcMrtune ! 

Q.  Mar,  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my 
Why  streVst  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider. 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about  ? 
Fool,  fool !  thou  whefst  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  day  will  come  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  this  pois'nous  bunch-back'd  toad. 
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Hast.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantick  citrstt ; 
Lesty  to  thy  harm,  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q*  Mar.   Foul  shame  upon  jou !   you  have  all 
mov'd  mme.  [your  duly. 

Riv,  Were  you  well  served,  you  would  be  tau^ 

Q.  Mar*  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me 
duty, 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects : 
O,  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty. 

Dor,  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatic. 

Q.  Mar,  Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert : 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current : ' 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judee. 
What  'twere  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 
They  that  stand  high,  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them ; 
Ana,  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Gh.   Grood  counsel,  marry; — learn  it,  leam  it, 
marquis. 

Dor,  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glo,  A.jj  and  much  more :  But  I  was  bom  so  high. 
Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top. 
And  dallies  widi  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Q.  Mar,  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade; — alas;  alas! — 
Witness  my  son,^  now  in  the  shade  of  death ; 
Whose  bright  out-shining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  nest ; — 
O  God,  that  see'st  it,  do  not  sufier  it ; 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so ! 

Buck,  Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 

Q.  Mar,  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me ; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shameniUy  by  you  my  hopes  are  butchered. 


*  Thomas  Grey  was  created  marqnis  of  Dorset  A.D.  1476. 
The  present  scene  is  in  1477. 
■  A  play  ui)on  tun^  and  mm  is  intended. 
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My  charity  is  outra^,  life  my  shame, — 
And  in  my  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage ! 

BiAch.  Have  done,  have  done. 

Q.  Mar,  O  princely  Buckingham,  I  kiss  thy  hand, 
In  sign  of  lea^e  and  ami^  wim  thee : 
Now  fair  hefau  thee,  and  thy  noble  house ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood, 
Nor  uiou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Stick.  Nor  no  one  here ;  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breadie  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar,  I'll  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the  sky. 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 

0  Bnckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog ; 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and,  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him ; 
Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him ; 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo,  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Buckingham  ? 

Buck,  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious  ford. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle 
And  sooth  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from?  [counsel? 
O,  but  remember  this  another  day. 
When  he  shaU  spUt  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow  j 
And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. — 
live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate. 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's !  [Exit, 

Ha^,  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  curses. 

Riv,  And  so  doth  mine;    I  muse  why   she's  at 
liberty. 

Glo.  I  cannot  blame  her,  by  God's  holy  mother ; 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 

1  was  too  hot  to  do  some  body  good. 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid : 
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He  is  frank'd  up'  to  fatting  for  his  pains ; — 
God  pardon  tiiem  that  are  the  cause  thereof! 

Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  christian-like  conclusion. 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath*  to  us. 

Olo.  So  do  I  ever,  heing  well  advis'd ; — 
For  had  I  cursed  now,  I  had  cursed  myself.      [Aside, 

Enter  Catesbt. 

Cotes.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you, — 
And  foryour  grace, — and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

Q.  EMz.  C^tesby,  I  come: — ^Lords,  will  you  go 
with  me?  * 

Rw,  Madam,  we  will  attend  upon  your  grace. 

[Exeimt  aU  but  Glosteb. 

Glo.  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence, — ^whom  I,  indeed,  have  laid  in  darkness, 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastmgs,  Buckingham ; 
And  tell  them — ^'tis  the  queen  and  her  allies, 
That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now  they  believe  it;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  revenged  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grev : 
But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  scripture. 
Tell  them — that  GU>d  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ ; 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Enter  two  Murderers. 

But  soft,  here  come  my  executioners. — 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout  resolved  mates? 
Are  you  now  going  to  desnateh  this  thing  ? 

1  Murd.  We  are,  my  lord ;  and  come  to  have  the 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is.  [warrant, 


*  i.  e,  penned  tqt,  *  i.  e,  harm^  mitckitf. 
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Oh.  Well  thought  upon,  I  have  it  here  abflf^t mei 

[Gices  the  warrant. 
When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Croeby-place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution. 
Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead ; 
For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  and,  perhaps. 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 

1  Murd.  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to 
prate, 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers ;  be  assur'd. 
We  CO  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Glo.  Your  eyes  drop  mill-stones,  when  fools'  eyes 
drop  tears: 
I  like  you,  lads ; — about  your  business  straight ; 
Go,  go,  despatch. 

1  Murd.  We  will,  my  noble  lord.  [Sxeuni. 


SCENE  IV.— The  same.    A  room  in  the  Tomer. 

Enter  Clarencb  and  Brakbnbubt. 

Srak.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? 

Clar.  O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night. 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights. 
That,  as  I  am  a  christian  faithful  num, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; 
So  fim  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brdk,  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord?    I  pray 
you,  tell  me. 

Clar.  Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark  d  to  cross  to  Burgundy ; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Oloster  : 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches :  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
That  had  befall'n  us.    As  we  pac'd  aloi^ 
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Upon  the  giddj  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methoughty  that  Gloster  stumbled;  and,  in  falling. 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  over-board. 
Into  the  tumbling  biUows  of  m&  main. 

0  Lord !  methonght,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears ! 
What  sights  of  uglj  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought,  I  saw  a  thousand  fearM  wrecks ; 

A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaVd  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearly 

Inestmiable  stones,  unvalued*  jewels. 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls  ;  and,  in  those  hoks 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  wrare  orc^ 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,)  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep,^ 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Brak,  Had  you  such  lebure  in  the  time  of  death, 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought,  I  had ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air ; 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  biuk,' 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  uie  sea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agony? 

Clar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  life. 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  of  my  soul ! 

1  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  terryman*  which  poets  write  of, 
Untp  the  kmgdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  great  father-inJaw,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  cry*d  aloud, —  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 
And  so  he  vanished :  Then  came  wand'ring  by 

>  i.  e.  inv€iluabla  *  By  seeming  to  gaze  upon  it. 

<  i.  e.  body*  *  dbaron. 
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A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  brisht  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek  d  out  aload, — 
Clarence  is  comej—faUe^Jleetiaf^^  pernor^  d  Clarence^ — 
2%at  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury ; — 
Seize  an  hinij  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments! — 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  ^d  howled  m  mine  ears 
Suoh  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Ck>uld  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

JBrdk.  No  marvd,  lord,  though  it  afirighted  you ; 
I  am  afirsdd,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  O,  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  these  things, — 
lliat  now  ^ve  evid^ice  against  my  soul, — 
For  Edward's  sake ;  and,  see,  how  he  requites  me ! — 

0  Grod !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misde^s, 

^et  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 

O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  children ! — 

1  jpray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me ; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Srak.  I  will,  my  lord ;  God  give  your  grace  good 
rest! — 

[Clarencb  reposes  himself  on  a  chair. 
Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night. 
Princes  have  out  their  titles  for  their  elories,* 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations,^ 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares  : 
So  uiat,  between  their  titles,  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Enter  the  two  Murderers. 
1  Murd.  Ho !  who's  here? 


*  The  glories  of  princes  are  nothing  more  than  empty  titles. 

•  And,  for  imaginary  and  unreal  gratifications,  &c. 
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Braht  What  would'st  thou^  fellow?  and  howeam'st 
thou  hither? 

1  Mtird.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I  came 
hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak.  What,  80  brief? 

2  Murd.  O,  sir, 'tis  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious:  — 
Let  him  see  our  commission ;  talk  no  more. 

[A  paper  ii  delivered  to  Brakenbuht,  who  reaii  it, 

JBraX,  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deHrer 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  yoor  hands  :— 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning. 
Here  are  the  keys ; — there  sits  the  duke  asleep: 
m  to  the  king ;  and  simify  to  him. 
That  thus  I  have  resign^  to  you  my  chai^. 

1  3furd,  You  may,  sir ;  'tis  a  point  of  wisdom : 
Fare  you  well.  [Exit  Brakekbubt. 

2  ifurd.  What,  i^iall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleeps  ? 

1  Murd.  No ;  he'll  say,  'twas  done  cowardly,  when 
he  wakes. 

2  Murd.  When  he  wakes!  why,  fool,  he  shall  never 
wake  until  ihegreat  judgment  day. 

1  Murd.  Why,  then  he'll  say,  we  stabb'd  him 
sleeping. 

2  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment,  hath 
bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

1  Murd.  What?  art  thou  afraid  ? 

2  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  havine  a  warrant  for  it; 
but  to  be  damn'd  for  killing  him,  from  the  which  no 
warrant  can  defend  me. 

1  Murd.  I  thought,  thou  had'st  been  resolute. 

2  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

1  Murd.  I'll  back  to  the  duke  of  Gloster,  and  tell 
him  so. 

2  Murd.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  stay  a  little :  I  hope, 
this  holy  humour  of  mine  will  change  ;  it  was  wont 
to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty. 

1  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now? 
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2  Murd,  'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  conscitnoe 
are  yet  within  me. 

1  Mvrd.  Remember  our  reward,  when  die  deed's 
done. 

2  Murd,  Come,  he  dies ;    I  had  forgot  the  reward. 

1  Murd.  Where's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2  Murd.  In  the  duke  of  Gloster's  purse. 

1  Murd.  Soy  when  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us 
our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 

2  Murd.  Tis  no  matter ;  let  it  go ;  there's  few,  or 
none,  will  entertain  it. 

1  Murd.  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

2  Murd.  I'll  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward ;  a  man  cannot  steal, 
but  it  accuseth  him ;  a  man  cannot  swear,  but  it  checks 
him.  'Tis  a  blushmg  shame-feced  spirit,  that  muti- 
nies in  a  man's  bosom ;  it  fills  one  full  of  obstacles : 
it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold,  that  by 
chance  I  found ;  it  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it :  it 
is  turned  out  of  all  towns  and  cities  for  a  dangerous 
thing;  and  every  man,  that  means  to  live  weU,  en- 
deavours to  trust  to  himself,  and  live  without  it. 

1  Murd.  'Zounds,  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow,  per- 
persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2  Murd.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe 
him  not:  *  he  would  insinuate  with  thee,  but  to  make 
thee  sigh. 

1  Murd.  I  am  strong-fram'd,  he  cannot  prevail 
with  me. 

2  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellpw,"  that  respects  his 
reputation.     Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work  ? 

1  Murd.  Take  him  over  the  costard  ^  with  the  hilts 
of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  malmsey- 
butt,  in  the  next  room. 

2  Murd.  O  excellent  device !  and  make  a  sop  of 
him. 


Belieye  it  not ;  meaning  conteienee.        *  t.  e.  stout  fellow. 

3  t.  e,  head. 
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1  Murd.  Soft !  he  wakes. 

2  Murd.  Strike. 

1  Murd.  No,  we'll  reason  with  him. 

Clar.  Where  art  thou,  keeper?  give  me  a  cup  of 
wine. 

1  Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord, 
anon. 

Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 

1  Murd.  A  man,  as  you  are.  [speaki 

Clar.    How  darkly,  and  how  deadly  dost  thou 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me :    Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  sent  you  hither?  Wherefore  do  you  come? 

Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to, 

Clar.  To  murder  me? 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  ay. 

Clar.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so. 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

1  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 
Clar.  I  shall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

2  Murd.  Never,  my  lord ;  therefore  prepare  to  die. 
Clar.  Are  you  call  d  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men 

To  slay  the  innocent  ?  What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge?  or  who  pronounc'd 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death  ? 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law. 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  for  any  goodness, 
By  dmsfs  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins. 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me ; 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

1  Murd.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  command. 

2  Murd.   And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  is  our 

king. 
Clar.  Erroneous  vassal !  the  great  King  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded. 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder;  Wilt  thou  then 
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Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 

Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand. 

To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  hreak  his  law. 

2  MurcL  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl 
For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murder  to :       [on  thee. 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

1  Murd.  And^  like  a  tndtor  to  the  name  of  GUxl, 
Didst  break  that  vow ;  and,  with  th^  treacherous  blade, 
Unrip'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 

2  Murd.  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish  and 

defend.  [to  us, 

1  Murd,  How  canst  thou  urge  Grod's  dreadful  law 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  ? 

Clar.  Alas !  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  ill  deed  ? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake  : 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this ; 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  Grod  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
O,  know  you,^  that  he  doth  it  publicly ; 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm ; 
He  needs^o  indirect  nor  lawless  course. 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

1  Murd.  Who  made  thee  then  a  bloody  minister. 
When  gallant-springing,'  brave  Plantagenet, 
That  princely  novice,'  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 

Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 

1  Murd,   Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  thy 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee.  [fault, 

Clar,  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ; 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  again, 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster; 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life. 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2  Murd.  You  are  deceiv'd,  your  brother  Gloster 

hates  you. 

'  i.  e.  lHooming*  *  i.  e.  youth. 
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Clar.  Of  no ;  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear : 
Go  yoa  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Murd,  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar,  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  fether  York 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  yictorious  arm, 
And  chars'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other. 
He  little  mought  of  this  divided  friendship : 
Bid  Gloster  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

1  Murd,  Ay,  millnstones ;  as  he  lesson'd  us  to  weep. 

Clar.  O,  do  not  slander  him,  f<^  he  is  kind. 

1  Murd,  Right,  as  snow  in  harvest. — Come,  you 
deceive  yourself; 
Tis  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 

Clar.  It  cannot  he ;  for  he  hewept  my  fortune. 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs. 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  Murd,  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2  Murd,  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die, 

my  lord. 

Clar,  Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul. 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  Grod, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind. 
That  thou  wilt  war  wiui  God,  by  murdering  me  ?— r 
Ah,  sirs,  consider,  he,  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

2  Murd,  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Clar,  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

I  Murd,  Relent !  'tis  cowardly,  and  womanish. 

Clar,  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish. — 
Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son. 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now, — 
If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to  you, — 
Would  not  entreat  for  life? — 
My  fnend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks ; 
O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me. 
As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  mv  distress. 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? 


2  Murd,  Look  behind  yon,  my  lord. 

1  Murd.  Take  that,  and  that ;  if  all  this  will  not  do, 

\Siab9  him. 
Ill  drown  yon  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

JEocitf  with  the  body, 

2  Murd.  A  bloody  deed,  and  desperately  despatched ! 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 

Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done ! 

Re-enter  first  Murderer. 

1  Murd.  How  now?   what  mean'st  thou  that  thou 

help'st  me  not?  [been. 

By  heaven,  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  you  have 

2  Murd.  I  would  he  knew,  that  I  had  saVd  his 

brother! 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say ; 
For  I  repient  me  tfiat  the  duke  is  slain.  [Exit. 

1  Murd.  So  do  not  I ;  go,  coward,  as  thou  art. — 
Well,  I'll  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole. 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial : 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  away; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay.        [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — The  $ame.    A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  (led  in  sichy)  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Dorset,  Rivers,  Hastings,  Buckingham, 
Grey,  and  others. 

K.  Edw.  Why  so: — ^now  have  I  done  a  good  day's 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league :         [work  ;— 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
rrom  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence 
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And  more  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven^ 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers,  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand ; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love. 

Itiv.  By  heaven,  my  sonl  is  pui^d  from  grudging 
hate; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Hast,  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  swear  the  like ! 

K.  Edw.   Take  heed,  you  dally  not  before  your 
Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings,        [lung; 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Hast,  »o  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love ! 

Riv,'  And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart ! 

K,  Edw,  Madam,  yourself  are  not  exempt  in  this,— 
Nor  your  son  Dorset, — Buckingham,  nor  you ; — 
You  have  been  factious  one  a^mst  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand ; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  Eliz,  There,  Hastings ; — I  will  never  miatt  re- 
member 
Our  former  hatred.  So  thrive  I,  and  mine ! 

K.  Edw,   Dorset,  embrace  him, — Hastings,  love 
lord  marquis. 

Dor,  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest. 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  mviolable. 

Ha^t.  And  so  swear  I.  [Embraces  Dorset. 

K,  Edw,  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  seal  thou 
this  league 
With  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies, 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Etcck,  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace,   [To  the  Queen.]    but  with  all 

duteous  love 
Doth  cherish  you,  and  yours,  Gt>d  punish  me 
With  hate  in  uiose  where  I  expect  most  love ! 
When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend, 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend. 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile 
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Be  he  nnto  me !  this  do  I  beg  of  heayen. 
When  I  am  cold  in  love,  to  you,  or  yours. 

[JEmbrticingRir^BS^  kc. 

K,  Edw.  Apleasingcordial,  princely  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  imto  my  sickly  heart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  biK)ther  Gloster  here, 
To  make  the  blessed  period  of  this  peace.  [duke. 

Bvdih,  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble 

Enter  Gloster. 

Gh.    Good-morrow  to  my  sovereign  king,    and 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day !       [queen ; 

K.  Edm,    Happy,  indeed,  as  we  hay.e  spent  the 
Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity,         [day  : — 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate. 
Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 

Olo.  A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  liege. — 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise. 
Hold  me  a  foe ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage. 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peaee  : 
Tis  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. — 
First,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us ; — 
Of  you,  lord  Rivers, — and  lord  Grey,  of  you, — 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me ; 
-I^ukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen  y  indeed,  of  all. 
J  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive, 
With  whom  my  soul  is  anjr  jot  at  odds, 
^ore  than  the  in&nt  that  is  Dom  to-night ; 
*  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

Q.  Eliz,  A  holy-day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter : — 
I  Would  to  Grod,  all  strifes  were  well  compoimded. — 
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My  sovereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  hi^iness 
To  take  our  brother  CiareBce  to  your  grace. 

Olo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offered  love  for  this. 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  ? 
Who  knows  not,  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead? 

[They  all  start. 
You  do  him  ^jpTy  to  scorn  his  corse.  [he  is  ? 

JT.  £!dm.  Who  kuows  not,  he  is  dead !  who  knows 

Q.  ^liz.  All-seeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this  ! 

JBuck.  Look  I  so  pEde,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? 

Dor.  Ay,  my  good  lord;  and  no  man  in  the 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks,  [presence, 

JT.  £!dm.  Is  Clarence  dead?  the  order  was  reversed. 

Olo,  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died. 
And  that  a  wished  Mercury  did  bear; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried : — 
God  grant,  that  some,  less  noble,  and  less  loyal, 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood. 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did. 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion ! 

JEnter  Stanley. 

Stan.  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done  | 

K.  Edw.  I  pr'ythee,  peace;   my  soul  is  full  of 
sorrow. 

Stan,  I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness  hear  me. 

K.  Edw.  Then  say  at  once  what  is  it  thou  re- 
quest'st. 

Stan.  The  forfeit,'  sovereign,  of  my  servant's  life ; 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman. 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  Edw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ?  [death. 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought, 
And  yet  his  pum'shment  was  bitter  death. 

'  The  remUtion  of  the  fiNrfieit. 
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Who  sued  to  me  for  him?  who,  in  my  wrath, 

Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advised  ? 

Who  spoke  of  bro^erhood?  who  spoke  of  love  ? 

Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 

The  mishty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  f<N*  me? 

Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury, 

When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me. 

And  said.  Dear  brother ^  live^  and  be  a  kina  ? 

Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 

Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 

Even  in  his  garments ;  and  did  give  hmiself, 

AU  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numlM^ld  night? 

AU  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 

Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 

Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 

But,  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting-yassalf, 

Have  done  a  drunken  slaugnter,  and  defac'd 

The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 

You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon  ; 

And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you  :  - 

But  for  my  brother,  not  a  man  would  speak, — 

Nor  I  (ungracious^  speak  unto  myself 

For  him,  poor  soul. — ^The  proudest  of  you  all 

Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life. 

Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  life. — 

0  Grod!  I  fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold 

On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this, — 

Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet.    O, 

Poor  Clarence ! 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Hastings,  Rivers, 
Dorset,  and  Gret. 
Olo.  That  is  the  fruit  of  rashness ! — Mark'd  you  not. 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
liOok'd  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence'  death  ? 
0 !  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king : 
God  will  revenge  it.    Come,  lords  j  will  you  go, 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ? 
Buck.  We  wait  upon  your  grace.  [Exeunt 
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SCENE  11.— The  same. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  York,  with  a  Son  and 
Daughter  of  Clarence. 

Son.  Good  srandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father  dead  ? 

Duch.  No,  Doy. 

Daugh.  Why  do  you  weep  so  oft?  and  beat  your 
And  cry — O  Clarence j  my  unhappy  son!       [breast; 

Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your  head. 
And  call  us — orpnans,  wretches,  cast-aways, 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  ? 

Duch.  My  pretty*  cousins,*  you  mistake  me  both ; 
I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king. 
As  loath  to  lose  him,  not  your  father's  death ; 
It  were  lost  sorrow,  to  wail  one  that's  lost. 

Son.  Then,  grandam,  you  conclude  that  he  is  dead. 
The  kine  my  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this : 
God  will  revenge  it  j  whom  I  will  imp6rtune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

Dauah.  And  so  will  I. 

Dum.  Peace,  children,  peace !  the  king  doth  love 
Incapable'  and  shallow  innocents,  [you  well : 

You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

Son.  Grandam,  we  can :  for  my  good  uncle  Gloster 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to't  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept. 
And  pitied  mc,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cneek ; 
Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father. 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 

Du^ch.   Ah,   that  deceit  should  steal  such   ffentle 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice !        [shapes 


*  The  duchess  is  addressing  her  grandchildren.     The  word 
coutin  in  Shakspeare's  time  had  a  very  extensive  application. 

*  t.  e.  wninteUigent, 
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He  is  my  son^  ay,  and  therein  my  shame. 
Yet  from  my  dags  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Think  jouy  my  ancle  did  dissemble^grandam? 
Duch,  Ay,  boy. 

Son,  I  cannot  think  it.    Hark !  what  noise  is  this  ? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabbth,  eUstractetU^  ;  Riybbs  and 

DoBSBTyfoUoming  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah !  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep? 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 
I'll  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul. 
Ana  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

Ihich.  What  means  this  scene  of  rade  impatience  ? 

Q.  Eliz,  To  make  an  act  of  tragick  violence : — 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  king,  is  dead. — 
Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  sap  ? — 
If  you  will  live,  lament;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  our  swifl-winged  sools  may  catch  the  king's ; 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest. 

Dtich,  Ah,  so  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow. 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband ! 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death, 
And  liv'd  by  looking  on  his  images :  * 
But  now,  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death ; 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass. 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother. 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee : 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband  from  my  arms, 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.     O,  what  cause  have  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  grief,) 
To  over-go  thy  plaints,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 


i.  e.  the  children  by  whom  he  was  represented. 
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San.  Ah,  aunt!  70a  wept  not  for  our  fether's  death; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tearg  ? 

Dough.  Our  fiitherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd. 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  laments : 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward ! 

CkU.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Clarence ! 

Dueh.  Alas,  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward  and 
Clarence ! 

Q.  EUz.  What  staj  had  I,  but  Edward  ?  and  he's 
eone. 

ChU.  What  stay  had  we,  but  Clarence?  and  he's 
gone. 

Dnch.  What  stays  had  I,  but  thej  ?  and  they  are 
gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow,  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

Chil.  Were  never  orphans,  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

Duch.  Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas !  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs ; 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  are  seneral. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she  : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I : 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they : — 
Alas !  you  three,  on  me,  threefold  distress'd. 
Pour  ail  your  tears,  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse, 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations. 

Dor.   Comfort,  dear  mother;    Grod  is  much  dis- 
pleas'd 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing ; 
In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  call'd — ^ungrateful. 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt. 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
•  Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven. 
For  it  r^uires  tjie  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mother, 
Of  the  young  prince  your  son :  send  straight  for  him, 
Let  him  be  crown'd ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives : 
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Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave, 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 

Enter  Gloster,  Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings, 

Ratcliff,  and  others. 

Glo,  Sister,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ; 
But  none  can  cure  tneir  harms  by  wailing  them.— 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy, 
I  did  not  see  your  grace : — Humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing. 

Duch.  God  bless  thee;  and  put  meekness  in  thy 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty !  [breast, 

Gh.  Amen ;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man ! — 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing ;        [Aside, 
I  marvel,  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

JBuck.   You  cloudy  princes,   and  heart-sorrowing 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan,         [peers, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love : 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king. 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-swoln  hearts. 
But  lately  splinted,  knit,  and  join'd  together, 
Must  gently  be  preserv'd,  cherish'd,  and  kept : 
Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train. 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fetch'd 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Riv,  Wliy  with  some  little  train,  my  lord  of  Buck- 
ingham? 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude. 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out  j 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous. 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green,  and  yet  unffovern'd : 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rem. 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Oio^  I  hope,  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us ; 
And  the  compact  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me. 
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Riv,  And  so  in  me ;  and  so,  I  think^  in  all  : 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  wreen^  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach. 
Which,  haply,  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd : 
Therefore  I  say,  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 

Hast,  And  so  say  I. 

Glo.  Then  be  it  so ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to  Ludlow. 
Madam, — and  you  my  mother, — will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures*  in  this  weighty  busmess? 

[Exeunt  all  but  Buckingham  and  Gloster. 

Suck.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince, 
For  Gkni's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home  : 
For,  by  the  way,  I'll  sort  occasion, 
As  index*  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of. 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Glo.  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory. 
My  oracle,  my  prophet ! — My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then,  for  we'll  not  stay  behind. 

[JSxeunt, 

SCENE  lll.—The  same.    A  street. 

Enter  two  Citizens,  meeting. 

1  Cit.  Gx)od  morrow,  neighbour :  Whither  away  so 

fast? 

2  Cit.  I  promise  you,  I  scarcely  know  myself: 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

1  Cit.  Yes  5  the  king's  dead. 

2  Cit.  Ill  news,  by'r  lady;  seldom  comes  the  better: 
I  fear,  I  fear,  'twill  prove  a  giddy  world.  ^ 

Enter  another  Citizen. 

3  Cit.  Neighbours,  God  speed ! 

*  opiDions.  •  prelude. 
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1  Cit.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 
3  Cit.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  king  Edward's 

death  ? 

2  Cit.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true ;  God  help,  the  while ! 

3  Cit.  Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous  world. 

1  Cit.  No,  no ;  by  Good's  good  grace,  his  son  shall 

reign. 
3  Cit.  Woe  to  that  land,  that's  govem'd  by  a  child ! 

2  Cit.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government ; 
That,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  nim, 

And,  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself. 
No  doubt,  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  Well. 

1  Cit.  So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the  Sixth 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3  Cit.  Stood  the  state  so?  no,  no,  ^ood  friends,  God 
For  then  this  land  was  famously  ennch'd  [wot ; 
With  politick  grave  counsel ;  then  the  king 

Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

1  Cit.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father  and 
mother. 

3  Cit.  Better  it  were,  they  all  came  by  his  father ; 
Or,  by  his  father,  there  were  none  at  all : 
For  emulation  now,  who  shall  be  nearest. 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
O,  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gioster ; 
And  the  queeus  sons,  and  brothers,  haught  and  proud; 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule. 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before.  [well. 

1  Cit.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worst ;  all  will  be 
3  Cit.  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their 

cloaks ; 
When  ffreat  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  flie  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth : 
All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

2  Cit.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  ftiU  of  fear : 
You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 

That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread. 

q2 
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3  CiL  Befoi'o  the  days  of  ohangei  etill  ia  it  80 : 
By  a  divine  instinct^  men's  minds  mistrust 
EnHuing  danger;  as,  by  nroof,  we  see 
The  water  swell  l>efore  a  boist'rous  storm. 
But  leave  It  all  to  Ood.     Whitlier  a>^*ay  ? 

S  Cit,  Marry,  we  are  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

3  Cit*  And  so  >va8  I ;  Til  bear  you  company. 

8CENE  IV. — Thtu  mtne*    A  room  in  tht  pahtct. 

Enter  th$  Archbishop  o/*York,  thf>  young  Duke  t^f 
York,  Queeti  ELUAnsTUi  mkd  the  Dmhessqf  Yowl. 

Arch*  Last  nighty  I  heard)  tliey  lay  at  Stony-Strat- 
And  at  Northampton  tliey  do  rest  to*night :  [fbrd« 
To-morrow,  or  next  day*  tliey  will  be  here. 

DhcL  I  long  with  all  m;^  heart  to  see  Uie  princ« ; 
I  hope,  he  is  much  grown  smce  last  I  saw  him. 

Q.  J^/i^.  But  I  hear,  no;  Uiepr  say,  my  son  of  York 
Hath  almost  overtaken  him  in  his  ffrowUi. 

Vork*  Ay.  mother,  but  I  would  not  ha\^  it  so. 

Duch.  Why,  my  youn^^  cousin ;  it  is  good  to  grow. 

Vork.  Grandam,  one  night  as  we  did  set  at  supper 
My  uncle  Rivers  talk*d  how  I  did  grow 
More  titan  my  broUier ;  ^y,  quoth  mv  uncle  Glosten 
Small  herbs  nave  qrace^  great  meeds  ao grow  apace: 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  feat. 
Because  sweet  tlowers  are  slow,  antf  weeds  make  haste. 

Dmh,  'Good  fkith,  ^good  fkitli,  the  saying  did  not 
In  him  that  did  object  Uie  same  to  tliee :  [hold 

He  was  the  wretclied^st  tiling,  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely. 
That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Arch,  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  madam. 

Duch,  I  hope,  he  is;  but  vet  let  mothers  doubt 

Vork.  Now,  by  my  troth,  ii  I  had  been  remtmber'd,* 


i.  «.  '  If  I  Ksd  hstl  my  thoughts  sbout  mt. 
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I  could  have  given  1117  uncle*8  grace  a  flouts 

To  touch  his  growth,  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine. 

Duch,  How,  my  young  York  ?  I  pr*ythee,  let  me 
hear  it. 

York,  Marry,  they  say,  my  uncle  grew  so  fast, 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old ; 
Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest. 

Duch.  I  pr*ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this  ? 

yorh.  Grandam,  his  nurse. 

Duch.  His  nurse !  why,  she  was  dead  ere  thou  wast 
bom. 

york.  If  'twere  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me. 

Q.  Eliz,  A  parlous*  boy :  Go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd. 

Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 

Q.  Eliz.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Arch.  Here  comes  a  messenger : 

What  news? 

Mess.  Such  news,  my  lord, 

As  grieves  me  to  unfold. 

Q.  Eliz.  How  doth  the  prince  ? 

Mess.  Well,  madam,  and  fe  health. 

Duch.  What  is  thy  news  ? 

Mess.  Lord  Rivers,  and  lord  Grey,  are  sent  to  Pom- 
With  them  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners.         [fret, 

Duch.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 

Mess.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Oloster  and  Buckingham. 

Q.  EUz.  For  what  offence  ? 

Mess.  The  simi  of  all  I  can,  I  have  discWd ; 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed, 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah  me,  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house ! 
The  tiger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 

'  parlous,  keen,  sprightly. 
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Upon  *  the  innocent  and  awless  throne  :-^ 
Welcome^  destruction^  blood,  and  massacre ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

Duch,  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days ! 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld: 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  tost. 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep  their  gain,  and  loss : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestick  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors. 
Make  war  upon  tiiemselves ;  brother  to  brother. 
Blood  to  blood,  self 'gainst  self: 
O  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  sanctuary. — 
Madam,  farewell, 

Dueh.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q,  EUz.  You  have  no  cause. 

Arch,  My  gracious  lady,  go, 

[To  the  Qoe^. 
And  tliither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I'll  resign  imto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep ;  And  so  betide  to  me. 
As  well  I  tender  you,  an^  all  of  yours ! 
Come,  I'll  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.       [JExeimL 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  l.—The  same.    A  street. 

The  trumpets  sound.  Enter  the  Prince  q/*  Wales, 
Glosteb,  Buckingham,  Cardinal  Bourchibb,  and 
others. 

Bujch.  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your 
chamber. 

*  t.  e.  eocroach  upon. 
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Glo.  Welcome,  dear  coosin,*  mjrthou^lits'  sovereign : 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy : 
I  want  more  imcles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Glo.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 
Than  of  his  outward  show ;  which,  God  he  knows. 
Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Those  uncles,  which  you  want,  were  dangerous ; 
Your  grace  attended  to  the  sugar'd  words, 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts : 
Grod  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false  friends ! 

Prince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends !  but  they 
were  none. 

Glo.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet 
you. 

Unter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  train. 

May.  Grod  bless  your  grace  with  health  and  happy 

days! 
Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord;  and  thank 
you  all. —  [Exeunt  Mayor,  ^c. 

1  thou^t  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way : 
Fye,  what  a  slu^  is  Hastings !  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us,  whether  they  wul  come,  or  no. 

Unter  Hastings. 

Btu:h.  And  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  sweating 

lord. 
Prince^  Welcome,  my  lord :  What,  will  our  mother 

come? 
Hast.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 


'  C(m8in,  for  nephew* 
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Have  takoi  Banotnary.:  The  tender  prince 

Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  yonr  grace, 

But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.  Fye !  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this  of  hers ! — Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently? 
If  she  deny, — ^lord  Hastings,  go  with  him, 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Card.    My  lord  of  Buckingham,    if   my  weak 
oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here :  But  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  Grod  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary !  not  for  all  this  land. 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  sin. 

Stick.  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate  my  lord. 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it*  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  oreak  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserved  the  place. 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place : 
This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it,  nor  deserv'd  it ; 
And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it: 
Then,  taking  him  from  tnence,  that  is  not  there. 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men ; 
But  sanctuary  children,  ne*er  till  now.  [once. — 

Card.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'er-rule  my  mind  for 
Come  on,  lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Ha>st.  1  go,  my  lora. 

Prince.  (Jood  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste  you 
m8^.  [JSxeunt  Cardinal  andHksriNQs. 

Say,  uncle  Oloster,  if  our  brother  come. 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

*  t.  e.  compare  it. 
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Glo,  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  rojral  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day,  or  two, 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Towar: 
Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place : — 
Did  Julius  Csesar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Gh.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place ; 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ases  have  re-edified. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age  he  built  it? 

Buck,  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince,  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  registered} 
Methinks,  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  'twere  retail'd  *  to  all  posterity, 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Glo,  So  wise  so  young,'  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long. 

[Atiae, 

Prince,  What  say  you,  uncle  ? 

Glo,  I  sav,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long. 
Thus,  like  the  formal  vice.  Iniquity,'     |    Agide 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.  ) 

Prince,  That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man ; 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit. 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live : 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror; 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. — 
I'll  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 

Stick,  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Prince,  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I'll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  c^ain, 
Or  die  a  soldier,  as  I  uVd  a  king. 

Glo.  Short  siunmers  lightly  *  have  a  forward  spring. 

[Asia£, 


*■  i,  e,  dif^sed. 
*  Is  cadit  ante  senem,  qui  sapit  ante  diem.     A  proverbial 
line.— Steeyens. 

3  The  hypocritical  fiend.  ^  i.  e,  commonly. 

Q  5 
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Enier  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Suck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke  of 
York. 

Prince.  Richard  of  York !  how  fares  our  loving- 
brother? 

York.  Well,  mj  dread  lord;    so  must  I  call  you 
now. 

Prince.  Ay,  brother;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  yours: 
Too  late '  he  died,  that  mie^ht  have  kept  that  title, 
Which  W  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Glo.  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  lord  of  York  ? 

York.  1  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O,  my  lord. 
You  said,  that  idle  weeds  are  &st  in  growth : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 

Gu).  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  O,  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 

York.  Then  he  is  more  beholden  to  you,  than  I. 

Glo.  He  may  command  me,  as  my  sovereign; 
But  you  have  power  in  me,  as  in  a  kinsman. 

York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  then,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Glo.  My  dagger,  little  cousin?  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince.  A  beg^,  brother  ? 

York.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give; 
And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give. 

Glo.  A  greater  gift  than  that  I'll  give  my  cousin. 

York.  A  greater  gift !  O,  that's  the  sword  to  it  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York.  O  tnen,  I  see,  you'll  part  but  with  light  gifts; 
In  weightier  things  you'll  say  a  beggar,  nay. 

Glo.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York.  I  weigh  it  Tightly,  were  it  heavier.* 

Glo.  What,  would  you  nave  my  weapon,  little  lord  ? 

York.  1  would,  that  I  might  mank  you  as  you  call 

Glo.  How?  [me. 

• 
•  i.  ft  too  lately. 
*  I  should  still  esteem  it  but  a  trifling  gift  were  it  heavier. 
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York.  Little.  [talk;— 

Prmce.  My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  in 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

York,  You  mean,  to  bear'  me,  not  to  bear  with 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me ;     [me : — 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape, 
He  thinks  that  you  should  bear 'me  on  your  shoulders. 

Stick.  With  what  a  sharp-provided  wit  he  reasons ! 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle. 
He  x^etaly  and  aptly  taunts  himself: 
So  cW4,  and.^  Joung,  is  wonderful. 

Gh.  My  gracious  lord,  wilFt  please  you  pass  along ; 
Myself,  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham, 
Will  to  your  mother ;  to  entreat  of  her. 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

York,  What,  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my  lord? 

Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so. 

York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Gh.  Why,  sir,  what  should  you  fear  ? 

York.  '^2iTTy,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost ; 
My  grandam  told  me,  he  was  murder'd  there. 

Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear. 
But  come,  my  lord,  and  with  a  neavy  heart. 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 
[Exeunt  Prince,  York,  Hast.  Card,  and  Attendants. 

Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  3  by  his  subtle  mother. 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobiously  ? 

Gh.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy ; 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable;* 
He's  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Suck.  Well,  let  them  rest. — 

'  Alluding  to  the  hump  on  Glo8ter*8  back,  which  was  com- 
modious for  carrying  burdens. 
*  i.  e.  Act  the  part  of  bear.  ^  i,  e*  set  on. 

*  i,  e.  quick  of  apprehension. 
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Come  hither,  gentle  Catesbj ;  thou  art  Bworn 
As  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend. 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart : 
Thou  knoVst  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way ; — 
What  think'st  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Hastings  of  our  mind, 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle? 

Cote.  He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the  prince. 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  i^ainst  him. 

Buck.  What  think'st  thou  then  of  Stanley  ?    will 
not  he  ? 

Cate,     He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

JBuck,  Well  then,  no  more  but  this:   Gro,  gentle 
Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were  &r  off,  sound  thou  lord  Hastings, 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons  : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  so  too ;  and  so  break  off  the  talk. 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination : 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils,* 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employ'd. 

Glo.    Commend  me  to  lord  William:    tell  him, 
Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-castle ; 
And  bid  my  friend,  for  joy  of  this  good  news. 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 

Bxick.    Good  Catesby,    ceo,   effect    this    business 
soundly.  ^' 

Cate,  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 

Glo.  Shsdl  we  hear  from  you,  Cafi^iby,  ere  we  sleep? 

Cate.  You  shall,  my  lord. 

*  A  priyate  consultation. 
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Gb,  At  Crosby-place,  there  shall  jou  find  as  both. 

[Exit  Catbsbt. 
Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if  we  per- 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ?   [ceive 
Glo.  Chop  ofi*  his  head,  man ; — somewhat  we  will 
do: — 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  was  possessed. 
Buck.  I'll  clami  that  promise  at  your  grace's  hand. 
Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kindness. 
Come,  let  us  sup  betimes ;  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Before  Lord  Hastings'  Jumse. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord, —  [Knocking. 

Hast.  [Within.]  Who  knocks? 

Mess.  One  from  lord  Stanley. 

Hast.  [Withm.]  What  is't  o'clock ? 

Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Cannot  thy  master  sleep  the  tedious  nights  ? 

Mess.  So  it  should  seem  by  tuat  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  lordship. 

Hast.  And  then, — 

Mess.  And  then  he  sends  you  word,  he  dreamt 
To-night  the  boar  ^  had  rased  ofi*  his  helm : 
Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  held ; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one. 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  th'  other. 
Therefore  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's  pleasure, — 
If  presently,  you  will  take  horse  with  him. 


*  Gloster,  so  called  because  he  had  a  boar  for  his  cognizance. 
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And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  toward  the  north. 
To  shun  the  dancer  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hast.  Go,  feUow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord; 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils: ' 
His  honour,  and  myself  are  at  the  one; 
And,  at  the  other,  is  my  good  friend  Catesby; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed,  that  toucheth  us^ 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him,  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance:^ 
And  for  his  dreams-I  wonder,  he's  so  fond 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers  : 
To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  pursues. 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us. 
And  make  pursuit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 

Mess,  I'll  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you  say. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate,  Many  good-morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 

Hast.  Good-morrow,  Catesby ;  you  are  early  stir- 
ring. 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

Cate.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And,  1  believe,  will  never  stand  upright, 
'Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast,  Howl  wear  the  garland?    dost  thou  mean 
the  crown  ? 

Cate,  Ay,  my  good  lord.  [shoulders, 

Hast,  I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac'd. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Cate,  Ajj  on  my  life ;    and  hopes  to  find  you  for- 
Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof:  [ward 


•  i,  e.  The  private  consultations. 

■  instance,  i.  e.  urgent  ground  or  reason. 
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And,  thereupon,  he  sends  you  this  good  news, — 

That,  this  same  very  day,  your  enemies, 

The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret. 

Hast,  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news. 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adyersaries : 
But,  that  I'U  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side. 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
Grod  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death.         [mind ! 

Cate,  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious 

Hast.  But  I  shall  laugh   at  this  a  twelvemoi^ 
hence, — 
That  they,  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  *  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I'll  send  some  packing,  that  yet  think  not  on't. 

Cate.  'Tis  a  vile  thmg  to  die,  my  gracious  lord. 
When  men  are  unprepar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast,  O  monstrous,  monstrous !    and  so  falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey :  and  so  'twill  do 
With  some  men  else,  who  think  themselves  as  safe 
As  thou  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard,  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate,  The  princes  both  make  high  Account  of  you, — 
For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge.      [Aside, 

Hast,  I  know,  they  do ;  and  I  have  well  deserv'd  it. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Come  on,  come  on,  where  is  your  boar-spear,  man  ? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 

Stan,  My  lord,  good-morrow ;   and  good-morrow, 
Catesby: — 
You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood,* 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I.' 

Hast,  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours ; 
And  never,  in  my  life,  I  do  protest. 
Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  'tis  now : 

*  Edward  IV.  ■  the  holy  cross. 

3  i.  e,  private  councils. 
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Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 

I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ?  [London, 

Stan,  The  lords  of  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from 
Were  jocund,  and  suppos'd  their  states  were  sure, 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'er-cast. 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt ; 
Pray  Grod,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward ! 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower?  the  day  is  spent. 

Host,  Come,   come,   have  with  you.* — Wot  you 
what,  my  lord  ? 
To-day,  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Stan.  They,   for  their  truth,*  might  better  wear 
their  heads. 
Than  some,  that  have  accused  them,  wear  their  hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let's  away. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Hast.  Oro  on  before,  I'll  talk  with  this  good  fellow. 

[Exeunt  Stan,  and  Catesbt. 
How  now,  sirrah  ?  how  goes  the  world  with  thee? 

Purs,    The  better,  that  your  lordship  please  to  ask. 

Hast.  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now, 
Than  when  thou  mefst  me  last  where  now  we  meet: 
Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  allies; 
But  now,  1  tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself,) 
This  day,  those  enemies  are  put  to  death. 
And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 

Purs.  God  hold  it,'  to  your  honour's  good  content! 

Hast.    Gramercy,  fellow:   There,  drink  that  for 
me.  [^ThroTdm  him  his  parte. 

Purs.  I  thank  your  honour.         [Exit  Pursuivant. 


{.  e.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

trvthf  for  honesty.  3  t.  e,  continue  it. 
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Enter  a  Priest. 

Pr,  Well  met,  my  lord ;  I  am  glad  to  see  jour 
honour.  [heart. 

Hast,  I  thank  thee,  good  sir  John,*  with  all  my 
I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise  ;* 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

BiLck.  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamber- 
lain? 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest; 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work'  in  hand. 

Hast,  Good  ^ith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man. 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
VfhsXj  go  you  toward  the  Tower? 

BiLck,  I  do,  my  lord ;  but  long  I  cannot  stay  there. 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 

Ha^t,  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 

Biick.  And  supper  too,  although  thou  knoVst  it 
not.  [Aside, 

Come,  will  you  go  ? 

Hast,  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[ExeurU, 

SCENE  III.— Pomfret.     Before  the  castle. 

Enter  Ratcliff,  with  a  Gtuirdy  condticting  Rivers, 
Grey,  and  Vaughan,  to  execution. 

Hat,  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisoners. 

Riv.  Sir  Richard  RatcliflP,  let  me  tell  thee  this, — 
To-day,  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die. 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey,  God  keep  the  prince  from  all  th^  pack  of 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers.  [you ! 

'  Sir  was  formerly  the  usual  address  to  the  iuferior  clergy. 
•  Performance  of  divine  service,  or  private  confessional. 
>  i.  e.  duty  of  confession. 
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Vaugh.  You  live,  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this  here- 
after. 

Rat,  Despatch;  the  limit*  of  your  lives  is  out. 

Riv.  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret !    O  thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers  I 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death : 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat. 
We  give  thee  up  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

Orey,  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  upon  our 
heads. 
When  she  exclaim'd,  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  son. 

Riv.  Then  curs'd  she  Hastings,  then  curs'd   she 
Buckingham, 
Then  curs'd  she  Richard : — O,  remember,  Gk>d, 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them,  as  now  for  us ! 
And  for  my  sister,  and  her  princely  sons, — 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  bloods, 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt! 

Rat,  Make  haste,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate.* 

Riv.  Come,  Grey, — come,  Vaughan, — let  us  here 
embrace : 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.        [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. — London.     A  room  in  the  Tower, 

Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Catesby,  Lovel,  and  others^  sitting  at  a  table; 
Officers  of  the  covncil  attending. 

Hast,  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is — ^to  determine  of  the  coronation : 
In  God's  name,  speak,  when  is  the  royal  day? 

Biush,  Are  all  things  ready  for  that  royal  time  ? 

Stan,  They  are ;.  and  wants  but  nomination. 

Ely,  To-morrow  then  I  judge  a  happy  day. 

*  i,  ^:  limited  time.  *  i,  e.  expired. 
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Buck,  Who  knows  the  lord  protector's  mind  herein  ? 
Who  is  most  inward*  with  the  noble  duke? 

Hit/.  Yonr  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest  know 
his  mind. 

Buck,  We  know  each  other's  faces:  for  our  hearts,  - 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine,  than  I  of  yours ; 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  lord,  than  yon  of  mine  : — 
liOrd  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love* 

Hast,  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me  weU ; 
Bat,  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  delivered 
His  gracious  pleasure  feny  way  therein : 
But  you,  my  noble  lord,  may  name  the  time ; 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I'll  give  my  voice. 
Which,  I  presume,  he'll  take  m  gentle  part. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Ely,  In  happy  time,  here  comes  the  duke  himself. 

Glo,  My  noble  lords  and  cousins,  all  good*morrow : 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  I  trust, 
My  absence  do£  neglect  no  great  design. 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Buck,  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,'  my  lord, 
William  lord  Hastings  had  pronounc'd  your  part, — 
I  mean,  your  voice, — ^for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Gh,    Than  my  lord  Hastings,  no  man  might  be 
bolder ; 
His  Icnrdship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. — 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there; 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely,  Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

{EoBit  Ely. 

Gh.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[  Takes  him  oMde, 


*  i,  e.  intimate. 
*  CW,  i.  e,  tail  of  a  speech,  which  is  the  token  for  an  entrance 
or  fmsw^r. 
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Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business ; 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot. 
That  he  will  lose  ms  head,  ere  ^ve  consent 
His  master's  child,  as  worshipmlly  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Buck.  Withdraw  yourself  awhile,  Fll  go  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Stan.  We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided, 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolong'd. 

Re-enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Ely.  Where  is  my  lord  protector  ?  I  have  sent 
For  tniese  strawberries.  [morning ; 

Hast.  His  grace  looks  cheer^Uy  and  smooth  this 
There's  some  conceit  *  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  he  doth  bid  good-morrow  with  such  spirit. 

1  think,  there's  ne'er  a  man  in  Christendom, 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  he ; 

For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  likelihood  he  shoVa  to-day  ? 

Ha^st.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended ; 
For,  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks. 

Re-enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve, 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft  ;^  and  that  have  prevail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms? 

Hast.  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord, 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  noble  presence 
To  doom  th'  offenders :    Whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their  evil, 


conceit,  i.  e,  play  of  fimcy. 
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Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd ;  behold  mine  ann 
Is,  like  a  blasted  saplin^y  withcr'd  up : 
And  this  is  Edward  s  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 
Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 
Hast.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord, 


Glo,  If!  thou  protector  of  this  hated  strumpet, 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs?—  Thou  art  a  traitor : — 
Off  with  his  head : — now,  by  Saint  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same. — 
liovel,  and  Catesby,  look,  that  it  be  done  5 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rbe  and  follow  me. 
{Exeunt  council,  roith  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 
Ha^.  Woe,  woe,  for  England  !   not  a  whit  for  me ; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this : 
Stanley  did  dream,  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ; 
But  I  disdained  it,  and  did  scorn  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth '  horse  did  stumble, 
And  startled,  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 
0,  now  I  want  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 
I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant, 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies, 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcher'd, 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 
0,  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head. 

Oate.  Despatch,   my  lord,  the  duke  would  be  at 
dinner ; 
Make  a  short  shrift,  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

HaM.  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God ! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 
Lov.  Come,  come,  despatch ;  'tis  bootless  to  exclaim. 

*  foot'Cloth,  the  housisgs  of  a  horse. 
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Hast.  O,  bloody  Richard ! — ^miserable  England ! 
I  prophesy  the  fearfiil'st  time  to  thee, 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. — 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block,  bear  him  my  head ; 
They  smile  at  me,  who  shortly  shall  be  dead. 

[Exevfnt, 

SCENE  Y.—The  sam^.     The  Tower  walls. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham,  in  rusty  amumr 

marvelUms  ilUfavored. 

Glo.  Come  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and  change 
thy  colour? 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, — 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again, 
As  if  thou  wert  distraught,  and  mad  with  terror  ? 

Btick.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending*  deep  suspicion:  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices. 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catesby  gone  ? 

Glo.  He  is ;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  mayor  along. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesby. 

Bvjch,    Let    me    alone    to    entertain    him. — Lord 

mayor, — 
Gh,  Look  to  the  draw-bridge  there. 
Bvx;k.  Hark,  hark !  a  drum. 

Glo,  Catesby,  o'erlook  the  walls. 
Bvx;k,  Lord  Mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent  for 

you, 

Glo.  Look  back,  defend  thee,  here  are  enemies. 
Btick.  God  and  our  innocence  defend  and  guard  us. 


i,  e,  pretending. 
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Enter  Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  nith  Hastings'  head. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends;    Rateliff,  and 
LoveL 

JjOV,  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings« 

Glo,  So  dear  I  loVd  the  man,  that  I  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless't  creature, 
That  breath'd  upon  the  earth  a  Christian ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts  : 
So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  witn  show  of  virtue. 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, — 
I  mean,  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife, — 
He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'st  shelter'd 
traitor 
That  ever  liVd. — Look  you,  my  lord  mayor, 
Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
(Were't  not,  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you,)  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council-house. 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster? 

May.  What !  had  he  so  ? 

Glo.  What !  think  you  we  are  Turks,  or  infidels  ? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death ; 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case. 
The  peace  of  England,  and  our  persons'  safety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  tms  execution  ? 

May,  Now,  fair  befal  you  !  he  deserved  his  death ; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded. 
To  warn  fsQse  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore. 

Bitck.  Yet  had  we  not  determined  he  should  die. 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends. 
Somewhat  against  our  meaning,  hath  prevented : 
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Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  maimer  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons ; 
That  you  mi^ht  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  word  shall 
As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  heturd  him  speak :    [serve. 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both. 
But  I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Olo,  And  to  that  end  we  wish'd  your  lordship  here, 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Bvxik.  But  since  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent. 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend : 
And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

[Eocit  Lord  Mayor. 

Glo,  Go,  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post : — 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time. 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edwaras  children : 
Tell  them,  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen,  * 
Only  for  saying— he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown ;  meaning,  indeed,  his  house. 
Which,  by  the  sign  thereof,  was  termed  so. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury. 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust. 

Bvjck.  Doubt  not,  my  lord ;  I'll  play  the  orator. 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead, 
Were  for  myself:  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied,  [castle ; 
With  reverend  fathers,  and  well-learned  bishops. 

Stick.  I  go ;  and,  towards  three  or  four  o'clock. 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

[Sant  Buckingham. 


*  One  Walker,  a  substantial  citizen  and  grocer,  at  the  Crowfi 
in  Cheapside. 
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Glo,  Go,  Lovely  with  all  speed  to  doctor  Sbaw, — 
Gro  thou  [To  Cat.]  to  firiar  Penker; — ^bid  them  both 
Meet  me,  willim  this  hour,  at  Bajnard^s  castle. 

[JExeunt  Lovbl  and  Catisbt. 
Now  will  I  in,  to  take  some  privy  order 
To  draw  the  brats'  of  Clarence  out  of  sight; 
And  to  give  notice,  that  no  manner  of  person 
Have,  any  time,  recourse  unto  the  princes.         [Exit, 

SCENE  VI.— J.  street. 

Enter  a  Scrivener. 

Scriv.  Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  sood  lord 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  eneross'd,        [Hastings, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  m  Paid's. 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together: — 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over. 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me ; 
The  precedent^  was  fail  as  long  a  doing; 
And  ^et  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liVd, 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here's  a  good  world  the  while ! — ^Who  is  so  gross. 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says — ^he  sees  it  not? 
Bad  is  the  world,  and  all  will  come  to  nought. 
When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought.' 

[Exit. 


*  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Margaret,  afterwards  countess 
of  Salisbury.  These  fell  a  sacrifice  afterwards,  the  former  to  the 
cruel  jealousy  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  latter  to  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  Henry  VII I. 

*  The  original  draft  from  which  the  engrossment  was  made. 

*  That  is,  in  silence. 
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SCENE  VII.— 2%^   same.      Court    of   Baynard's 

Castle.' 

Enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham,  meeting. 

Glo.  How  now,  how  now  ?  what  say  the  citizens  ? 

Btick.  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word.  [dren? 

Ola.  Touched  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward  s  chil- 

Buck.  I  did; 
Withal,  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, — 
Being  the  ri^ht  idea  ef  your  &dier, 
Laid  open  aU  your  victories  in  Scotland, 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind : 
Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace. 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  fkir  humility ; 
Indeed,  left  nothing,  fitting  for  your  purpose, 
lUntouch'd,  or  slighdy  handled,  in  discourse. 
And,  when  my  orat(M*y  grew  to  an  end, 
I  bade  them,  that  did  love  their  countiy^s  good, 
Cry — Ood  save  Richard,  England^ s  royal  king! 

Glo.  And  did  they  so? 

Bu4:k.  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  i^ake  not  a  word; 
But,  like  dumb  statues,  or  imbreaUun^  stones. 
Staled  on  each  other,  and  look'd  dead^  pale. 
Which,  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them ; 
And  ask'd  the  mayor,  wlutt  meant  this  wilful  silence ! 
His  answer  was — the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  ur^d  to  tell  my  tale  again ; — 
Thv^  saith  the  duke^  thus  JuUh  the  duke  mferr^d; 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own, 
At  lower  end  o*  th'  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  God  save  king  jRichardI 
And  thus  I  took  the  vanta^  of  those  few, — 

*  A  castle  Id  Thames-etreet,  which  had  belonged  to  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  and  at  this  time  was  the  property  of  Edward  Y. 
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Thanks^  gentle  citizeiUf  andfriendsy  quoth  I, 
TMs  general  applause^  and  cheeffvl  shouts 
Arguuyour  nnidamf  and  your  love  to  Ili>chard: 
And  e?en  here  brake  o£^  and  came  away. 

Glo.  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they;   Would 
they  not  q)eak  ? 
Will  not  the  mayor  then,  and  his  brethren,  come  ? 

Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand;  intend'  some 
Be  not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit:        [fear, 
And  look  yen  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  ^o  churchmen,  good  my  lord ; 
For  on  that  ground  111  make  a  holy  descant : 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  resquests ; 
Play  the  maid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  rt. 

Gh,  I  go;  And  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them, 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself, 
No  doubt  we'll  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

Buck,   Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads;    the  lord-mayor 
knocks.  [£!xU  Gloster. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord :  I  dance  attendance  here ; 
I  think,  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. — 

Enter^  from  the  castle^  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby!  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request? 

Cote.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord, 
^  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day : 
Hf  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation ; 
;^d  in  no  worldly  suit  would  he  be  mov'd, 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buxik,  Return,  good  Catesby,  to  the  gracious  duke ; 
Tell  him,  myself,  3ie  mayor  and  aldermen, 
]^  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment. 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good. 
Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace. 

*■  i.  e.  pretend. 
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Cote,  m  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight. 

[Exit. 

Buck,  Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Ed- 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed,  [ward ! 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans. 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines; 
Not  sleeping,  to  engross '  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul : 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  yirtuous  prince 
Take  on  himself  the  sovereignty  thereof: 
But  sure,  1  fear,  we  shall  ne'er  win  him  to  it. 

May.  Marry,  Qod  defend,  his  grace  should  say  us 
nay! 

Buck.  I  rear,  he  will:  Here  Catesby  comes  again; — 

Re-enter  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace? 

Cate.  He  won4ers  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  grace  not  being  wam'd  thereof  before, 
He  rears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  Sony  I  am,  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him : 
By  neaven,  we  come  to  him  m  perfect  love ; 
And  so  once  more  return  and  tell  his  grace. 

[JSxit  Catesby. 
When  holy  and  devout  reli^ous  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Enter  Gloster,   in  a  gallery  above,   between  two 
Bishops.    Catesby  returns. 

May.  See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two  clergy- 
men! 
Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  christian  prince, 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vajiity  : 

*  To  engross,  to  fJEttten,  to  pamper. 
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And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand ; 
Tme  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man.' — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right-christian  zeal. 

Olo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology ; 
I  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me, 
Who,  earnest  i;i  the  service  of  my  God, 
N^lect  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leavine  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure? 

Btusk.  !&ren  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  Grod 
above, 
And  all  ^ood  men  of  this  ungovem'd  isle. 

Olo,  1  do  suspect,  I  have  done  some  offence. 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye  ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord ;   Would  it  might  please 
your  grace. 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault ! 

Olo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian  land? 

Buck.  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault,  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical. 
The  scepter'd  office  of  your  ancestors. 
Your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth, 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house, 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish'd  stock : 
Whilst,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 

STiich  here  we  waken  to  our  countiy's  good,) 
e  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limlS ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infitmy. 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. 
And  almost  shoiukler'd'  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,'  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 

*  True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man  by, 
*  Immersed  np  to  the  shoulders.  >  i. «.  to  recover. 
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And  kingly  govemmeBt  of  thb  yonv  land : 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  sdtMstitnte^ 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain: 
But  as  successively,  from  Mood  to  bloody 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  wiOi  die  citizens, 
Your  very  worshipful  and  lorinjg  friends, 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation. 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  erace. 
Olo.  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  sifence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fitteth  my  degree,  or  your  condition : 
If,  not  to  answer, — ^you  might  haply  think. 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying^  yiekled 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  wouM  here  impose  iHi  me ; 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours. 
So  season'd  with  your  ^thful  k>ve  to  me, 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore, — to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first; 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last, — 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you« 
Your  love  deserves  my  tiianks ;  but  my  desert 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown. 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth:; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty,  and  so  many,  my  defects, 
That  1  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, — 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea, — 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid. 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothered. 
But,  God  be  tnank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me; 
(And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  if  need  were ;) 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
Which,  mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time. 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  maiesty. 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 
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On  him  I  lay  what  you  wofnld  lay  on  me, 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars, — ^ 
Which,  Gk)d  defend,  that  I  dioiild  wring  from  him ! 

BiLck.  My  lord,  this  argaes  conscience  m  your  grace, 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice'  and  trivial, 
AU  circumstances  weU  considered. 
You  say,  that  Edward  is  your  brotfaer^s  son ; 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward^s  wife : 
More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate. 
Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive,* 
I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 
Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  ^our  royal  self 
This  proflTer'd  benefit  of  digmty : 
If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal, 
Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 
From  the  corruption  of  abusing  time. 
Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 

May.  Do,  good  my  lord;  your  citizens  entreat  you. 

Bitck,  Ref^  not,  mighty  lord,  this  profier'd  love. 

Cate.  O,  make  them  joyful,  grant  their  lawful  suit. 

Olo.  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares  on  me  ? 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty :_ 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

3ttck.  If  you  refhse  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal. 
Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 
And  sentle,  kind,  ^Seminate  remorse,^ 
Whicn  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 
Aind  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, — 
Yet  know,  whe'r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no. 
Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king; 
But  we  win  plant  some  other  in  your  throne, 
To  the  disgrace  and  downfal  of  your  house. 


»  Of  petty  import. 

•  By  *'  some  alive'*  are  meant  the  duchess  of  York,  the  mother 
of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  3  Tender  pity. 
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Andy  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you ; — 
Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Citizens. 

Cote.  Call  them  i^ain,  sweet  prince,  accept  their 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it.  [suit; 

Oh.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
Well,  call  them  again ;  I  am  not  made  of  stone. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties,  [JEocit  C atesbt. 
Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul. — 

Re-enter  Buckingham,  and  the  rest. 

Cousin  of  Buckingham, — and  sage,  grave  men, — 

Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 

To  bear  her  burden,  whe'r  I  wiU,  or  no, 

I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 

But  if  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach^ 

Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 

Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 

From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 

For  Grod  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see. 

How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

May.  God  bless  your  grace !  we  see  it,  and  will  say 

Glo.  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth,     [it. 

Buck.  Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title, — 
Long  live  king  Richard,  England's  wordiy  king ! 

Jul.  Amen. 

Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be  crown'd  ? 

Glo.  Even  when  you  please,  since  you  will  have 
it  so. 

Buck.  To-morrow  then  we  will  attend  your  grace ; 
And  so,  most^'oyftdly,  we  take  our  leave.! 

GU).  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again : — 

[To  the  Bishops. 
Farewell,  good  cousin ; — farewell,  gentle  friends. 

[£!xeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  l.-^Before  the  Tower. 

Entevy  on  one  eide^  Queen  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Marquess  of  Dorset  ;  on  the  other , 
Akne,  Duchess  of  Olostbr,  leadintj  Lady  Mar- 
garet Plantagenet,  Clarence's  young  Daughter, 

Buch,  Who  meets  us  here  ? — wj  niece  *  Plantagenet 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster  ? 
Now,  for  my  life,  she's  wand'ring  to  the  Tower, 
On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  prince. — 
Daughter,  well  met. 

Anne,  €h)d  give  your  graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day ! 

Q.  Eliz.  As  much  to  you,  good  sister !    Whither 
away? 

Anne.  No  further  than  the  Tower ;  and,  as  I  guess. 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves. 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there. 

Q.  Eliz.  Kind  sister,  thimks  $  we'll  enter  all  together. 

Enter  Brakenburt. 

And,  in  good  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes. — 

Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave, 

How  doth  the  prince,  and  my  young  son  of  York  ? 

Brak,  Right  well,  dear  madam :  By  your  patience, 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  vbit  them ; 
The  king  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary. 

Q.  EHz.  The  king  I  who^s  that  ? 

Brak,  I  mean,  the  lord  protector. 

Q,  Eliz,  The  Lord  protect  him  from  that  kingly 
title! 
I  am  their  mother,  who  shall  bar  me  from  them  ? 
Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love,  and  me  ? 


Niece,  for  grand-'dcatghter. 

B  5 
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Dtich.  I  am  their  Other's  mother,  I  will  see  them. 

Anne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  law,  in  love  their  mother: 
Then  bring  me  to  their  sights ;  I'll  bear  thy  blame, 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  thy  peril. 

Srak.  No,  mddam,  no,  I  may  not  leave  it  so ; 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[Exit  Brakenbuey. 

Enter  Stanl£t. 

Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour  hence. 
And  I'll  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother, 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fiur  queens. — 
Come,  madam,  you  must  straight  to  Westminster, 

[To  the  Duchess  of  Gloster^ 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard^s  royal  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder ! 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-kiUing  news. 

Anne.  Despiteful  tidings !  O  unpleasing  news. 

Dor.  Be  or  good  cheer : — Mother,  how  fares  your 
grace? 

Q.  Eliz.  O  Dorset,  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee  gone. 
Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children : 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 
And  live  with  Ricnmond,  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  from  this  slaughter-house. 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead ; 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse, — 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen. 

Stan.  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel,  ma- 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  nours ;       [dam : — 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way : 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Duch.  O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery ! — 
O  my  accursed  womb,  lie  bed  of  death; 
A  cockatrice  has  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world. 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous  I 
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Stan.  Come,  madam,  come;  I  in  all  haste  was  sent. 

Anne.  And  I  with  all  unwillingness  will  go. — 
Oy  would  to  Grody  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain ! 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom ; 
And  die,  ere  men  can  say — Grod  save  the  queen ! 

Q.  JEliz.  Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory ; 
To  feed  my  humour,  wish  thyself  no  harm. 

Anne.  No!  why? — When  he,  that  is  my  husband 
nowy 
Came  to  me,  as  I  fWloVd  Henry's  corse ; 
When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  wash'd  from  his  hands 
Which  issu'd  from  my  other  angel  husband, 
And  that  dead  saint  which  then  I  weeping  followed ; 
0,  when,  I  say,  I  looked  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was  my  wish, — Sethauy  quoth  I,  accur^d; 
For  making  m^,  so  yovngy  so  old  a  widow  ! 
Andy  when  thou  weasty  let  sorrow  haunt  thy  bed ; 
And  he  thy  wife  (if  any  he  so  mad) 
More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee. 
Than  thou  ha^  made  me  by  my  dear  hrd^s  death  ! 
Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again. 
Even  in  so  short  a  space,  my  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words, 
And  proVd  the  subject  of  mine  own  soul's  curse, 
Which  ever  since  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  rest. 

Q.  Eliz,  Poor  heart,  adieu;  I  pity  thy  conaplaining. 

Anne.  No  more  than  with  my  soul  I  mourn  for  yours. 

Dor.  Farewell,  thou  woful  welcomer  of  fflory ! 

Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave  of  it ! 

Ihich.  Go  thou  to  Richmond,  and  good  fortune  guide 
thee! —  [To  Dorset. 

Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee ! — 

[To  Anne. 
Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  possess  thee ! 

[To  Queen  Elizabeth. 
I  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me ! 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II. — A  room  of  state  in  the  palace. 

Flourish  of  trumpets*     Richard,  as  King  upon  hi$ 
throne^  Buckingham,  Catesbt,  a  Page,  and  others. 

K.Rich.  Stand  all  apart. — Cousin  of  Buckingham. — 

Such.  Mj  gracious  sovereign. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand.    Thus  high,  hy  thy 
advice, 
And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated : — - 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day  ? 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  r^oice  in  them  ? 

Buch.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  last ! 

K.  Rich.  Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed : —  [touch,* 
Young  Edward  lives; — ^Thmk  now  what  I  would  speaks 

Buch.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

K,  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be 
king. 

Buch.  Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  \iege, 

K.  Rich.  Ha!  am  I  king?  'Tis  so:  but  Edward 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince.  [lives^ 

JT.  Rich.  O  bitter  conse<][uence. 

That  Edward  still  should  live, — true,  noble  pnnce ! — 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull : — 
Shsdl  I  be  plain?  I  wish  the  bastards  dead; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  perform'd. 
What  say'st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 

Buch.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 

K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent,  that  they  shall  die  ?   [freezes: 

Buch.  Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  dear 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this :  [lord, 

I  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately. 

[Eocit  Buckingham. 

Cate.  The  king  is  angry ;  see,  he  gnaws  his  lip. 

[Aside» 


Represent  the  toucJutone. 
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K4  Rich,  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fbok^ 

[Descends  from  his  throne. 
And  unrespective '  boys ;  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes ; — 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect.— 
Boy, 

Page.  My  lord* 

K,  Rich.  KnoVst  thou  not  any,  whom  corrupting 
Would  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit'  of  death  ?       [gold 

Pcuge.  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman, 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind : 
Gk>ld  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 

K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Page*  His  name,  my  lord,  is — ^TvrfeL 

K.  liich.  I  partly  know  the  man;   Go,  call  him 
hither,  boy. —  [Exit  Page. 

The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels : 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? — ^well,  be  it  so. — 

Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  lord  Stanley?  what's  the  news? 

Stan*  Know,  my  loving  lord, 

The  marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.  Rich.  Come  himer,  Catesby :  rumour  it  abroad, 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick  5 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean-born  gentleman. 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence'  daughter ;  3— 
The  boy**  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him. — 


>  unretpectwef  nnobBerving,  inattentiye. 

*  close  exploit,  secret  act.  3  Margaret. 

^  Edward,  darl  of  Warwick.  This  youth  was  now  about  ten 
years  old :  he  was  subsequently  confined  by  Henry  VII.^  and  bi9 
education  consequently  neglected. 
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Look,  how  thou  dream'st ! — ^I  say  again,  rive  out. 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  Iikc  to  die : 
About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon, 
To  stop  all^opes,  whose  growth  may  damage  me. — 

[Exit  Catbsby. 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass : — 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain !  But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 
Tear-fidling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. — 

Re-^nter  Page,  with  Tyrrel. 

Is  thy  name — '^rrrel? 

7h/r.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient  subject. 

K.  Rich,  Art  thou,  indeed? 

Ih/r.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

K.  Rich.   Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kiu  a  fiiend  of 
mine? 

Tyr.  Please  you;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemies. 

JT.  Rich.  Why,  tiien  thou  hast  it;  two  deep  enemies. 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers. 
Are  they  tiiat  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon  :* 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 

Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them, 
And  soon  I'll  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

K.  Rich,  Thou  sing'st  sweet  musick.     Hark,  come 
hither,  Tyrrel ; 
Go,  by  this  token  : — Rise,  and  lend  thine  ear : 

[Whispers, 
There  is  no  more  but  so : — Say,  it  is  done, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 

Tr/r.  I  will  despatch  it  straight.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  Buckingham. 

Buck,  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 

•  For  the  modern  phraseology— deal  toith. 
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K.  Rich,   Well,  let  that  rest.     Dorset  is  fled  to 

Buck,  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord.  [Richmond. 

K.  Rick.   Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son: — Well, 
look  to  it. 

Buck,  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  promise, 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawn'd ; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables. 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 

K.  Rick,  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife ;  if  she  convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 

Buck,  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just  request  ? 

K,  Rick,  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  sixth 
Did  prophecy,  that  Richmond  should  be  king. 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king ! — perhaps — ■ — 

Bicck,  My  lord, 

K,  Rick,   How  chance,  the  prophet  could  not  at 
that  time 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  should  kill  him  ? 

Buck,  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldom, — 

jBT.  Rick,  Richmond ! — When  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtesy  showed  me  the  castle, 
And  caird  it — Rouge-mont:  at  which  name,  I  started; 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 

Buck,  My  lord, 

K,  Rick,  Ay,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Bu^ck,  I  am  thus  bold 

To  put  your  ^ce  in  mind  of  what  you  promis'd  me. 

K,  Rick,  Well,  but  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

Buxik,  Upon  the  stroke 

Often. 

'  K,  Rick,  Well,  let  it  strike. 

Buck.  Why,  let  it  strike  ?     [stroke 

K,  Rick.  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,*  thou  keep'st  the 

*  A  Jack  qfthe  docJt'Tumse.  Richard  likens  Buckingham  to 
one  of  those  automatons,  and  bids  him  not  suspend  the  stroke  on 
the  clock  bell,  but  strike,  that  the  hour  may  be  past,  and  himself 
be  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  meditations.-^SiR  J.  Hawkins. 
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Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day* 

Stick.  Why,  flien  resolve  me  whe'r  you  will,  or  no. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  troublest  me ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 

[Exeunt  King  Richard  and  tram. 

Stick.  And  is  it  thus  ?  repays  he  my  deep  service 
With  such  contempt  ?  made  I  him  king  for  this  ? 
O,  let  me  think  on  Hasting ;  and  be  ^ne 
To  Brecknook,'  while  my  fearful  head  is  on.        [Exit, 

SCENE  llL^The  same. 

Enter  Tyrrel. 

Ti/r.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of» 
Dighton,  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  do^. 
Melting  with  tenderness,  and  nuld  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children,  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
O  thuSy  quoth  Dighton,  lay  the  gentle  babesy — 
JliuSy  thuSf  quoth  Forrest,  girdling  one  another. 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms : 
Their  lips  imerefour  red  roses  on  a  stalky 
Whichy  in  their  summer  beauty,  kis^d  each  other. 
A  book  of 'prayers  on  their  pillow  lay  ; 
Which  onccy  quoth  Forrest,  almost  chang*dmymind  ^ 
Buty  O,  the  devU — ^there  the  villain  stopp'd ; 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — we  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  ofnaturcy 
Thatyfrom  the  prims  creationy  e'er  she  f ram' d. — 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse, 
They  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  left  them  both, 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 


In  Wales,  where  his  estate  lay. 
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Enter  King  Richard. 

And  here  he  comes : — ^All  health,  my  sovereign  lord? 

JT.  Rich,  Kind  Tyrrel !  am  I  happy  in  thy  news? 

Tyr,  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then, 
For  it  is  done. 

K.  Rich.  But  didst  thou  see  them  dead  ? 

Tyr.  I  did,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them ; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

K.  Rich.  Come  to  me  Tyrrel,  soon,  at  after  supper. 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Mean  time,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good. 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell,  till  then. 

Tyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.     [Exit. 

j£.  Rich.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pen'd  up 
close; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond*  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter. 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown, 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  My  lord,- 


K.  Rich.  Good  news  or  bad,  that  thou  com'st  in  so" 
bluntly  ?  [mond ; 

Cate.  Bad  news,  my  lord :  Morton  is  fled  to  Rich- 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  encreaseth. 


*  Richmond  was  at  this  time  in  exile  at  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Bretagne. 
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JT.  Mich.    Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more 
near 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 
Come, — I  have  leam'dy  that  fearftd  commenting 
Is  j^eaden  servitor  to  dull  delay ;  ^ 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary : 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  kins! 
Gt>,  muster  men :  My  counsel  is  my  siiield; 
We  must  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

[JExeunt. 

SCENE  TV.— The  same.     Before  the  palace. 

Enter  Queen  Margahet. 

Q.  Mar.  So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow. 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd. 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  ^  am  I  witness  to. 
And  will  to  France;  hoping,  the  consequence ' 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret  1  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Queen  Eliza^ith  and  the  JJttchess  of  Yobk. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender  babes ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  flx'd  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation ! 

Q.  Mar.  Hover  about  her;  say,  that  right  for  right 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  mom  to  aged  night. 


*  Timorous  thought  and  cautious  disquisition  are  the  dull 
attendants  on  delay. 

*  induction,  introduction,  first  part. 

9  consequence,  for  sequeL 
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Duck,  So  many  miseries  have  crazed  my  voice, 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mnte, — 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead? 

Q.  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet, 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Q.  Eliz.  Wilr  thou,  O  God,  fly  from  such  gentle 
lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep  when  such  a  deed  was  done  ?  * 

Q.  Mar.  When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my  sweet 
son.  [come, 

Q.  Eliz.  O,  thou  didst  prophecy,  the  time  would 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Q.  Mar.   I  call'd  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my 
fortune ; 
I  callM  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen  i 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was. 
The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pi^eaiit, 
One  heav'd  a  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below : 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes ; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast;  a  garish  flag. 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 
A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble ; 
A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 
Where  is  thy  husband  now  ?  where  be  thy  brothers  ? 
Where  be  thy  two  sons?  wherein  dost  thou  joy? 
Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says — God  save  the  queen  ? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  followed  thee  ? 
Decline'  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art. 
For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow ; 
For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name ; 
For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues ; 
For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care : 


*  When,  before  the  present  occasion,  didst  thou  ever  sleep 
during  the  commission  of  such  an  action? 

«  Run  thix>ugh  all  this  from  first  to  last. 
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For  one  that  scom'd  at  me,  now  scorn'd  of  me ; 

For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one; 

For  one  conunanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel'd  about. 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time; 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert, 

To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  and  dost  thou  not 

Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow? 

Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burden'd  yoke ; 

From  which  even  here  I  slip  my  wearied  head. 

And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 

Farewell,  York's  wife, — and  aueen  of  sad  mischance, — 

These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in  France. 

Q.  £JUz,  O  thou  well  skill'd  in  curses,  stay  a  while. 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 

Q.  3£ar,  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  hst  the 
Compare  dead  happiness  witn  living  woe ;  [day ; 

Think  that  thy  babies  were  fairer  than  they  were. 
And  he,  that  slew  them,  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse ; 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  words  are  dull,  O,  quicken  them  with 
thine! 

Q.  Mar,  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  and 
pierce  like  mine.     [Exit  Queen  Margaret. 

Duck,  Why  should  calamity  be  fiill  of  words  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Let  them  have  scope :  though  what  they 
*  do  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 

Jjtick.  If  so,  then  be  not  tongue-ty'd :  go  with  me. 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  wor&  ler  s  smother 
My  [dread]  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smother'd. 

[Druniy  withm, 
I  hear  his  drum, — be  copious  in  exclaims. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  train,  marching, 

K,  Rich,  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 
J>uch,  O,  she,  that  nught  have  intercepted  thee. 
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By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb. 

From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  has  done. 

Q.  Eliz.   Hid'st  thou  that  forhead  with  a  golden 
crown, 
Where  should  be  branded,  if  that  ri^ht  were  right, 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  oVd*  that  crown, 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons,  and  brothers  ? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  my  children? 

Duch.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  ihj  brother 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son  ^^        [Clarence  ? 

Q.  Eliz,  Where  is  the  gentle  RiV«rs,  Yaughan, 

Duch,  Where  is  kind  Hastings  ?  ['^^J  ^ 

K.  Rich,  A  flourish,  trumpets! — strike  alarum, 
drums ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed :  Strike,  I  say. — 

[Flourish,  Alarums 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair, 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

Ditch,  Art  thou  my  son  ? 

K,  Rich.  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition,* 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Duch,  O,  let  me  speak. 

K,  Rich,  Do,  then ;  but  FU  not  hear. 

Duch,  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 

K,  Rich,  And  brief,  good  mother;  for  I  am  in  haste. 

Dtwh.  Art  thou  so  hasty  ?  I  have  staid  for  thee, 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  a^ony. 

K,  Mich,  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you? 

Duch,  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  knoVst  it  well, 
Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me ; 
Tetchy  3  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ;  [ous ; 

Thy  school-days,  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furi- 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  dating,  bold,  and  venturous; 

1 — — I— —- _^_— _ 

'  i.  e,  owned.        *  A  gpice  of  your  temper.        ^  i.  e.  peeyish. 
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Thy  age  confirm'dy  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody. 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmftd,  land  in  hatred: 
What  comfortabte  hour  canst  thou  name. 
That  eyer  grac'd  me  in  thy  company  ? 

K*  Ric%,  If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  sight. 
Let  me  march  on^  and  not  offend  you,  madam. — 
Strike  up  the  dnun. 

Duck.  I  pr'ythee,  hear  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.  You  speak  too  bitterly. 

Dueh,  Hear  me  a  word ; 

For  I  shall  neyer  q>eak  to  thee  again. 

K,  Rich.  So. 

Jhich.  Either  thou  wilt  die,  by  God's  just  ordinance, 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish. 
And  neyer  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefore,  take  with  thee  my  most  heayy  curse ; 
Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more. 
Than  all  the  c6mplete  armour  that  thou  w^ur'st ! 
My  prayer  on  the  adyerse  i:arty  fight  ^ 
And  there  the  little  souls  of  Edward's  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies. 
And  promise  them  success  and  yictory. 
Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end  5 
Shame  senres*  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend. 

Q.  Eliz,  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less  spirit 
to  curse 
Abides  in  me ;  I  say  amen  to  her.  [  Going. 

K.  Rich.  Stay,  madam,  I  must  speak  a  word  with 
you. 

Q.  EKz.  I  haye  no  more  sons  of  the  roral  blood. 
For  thee  to  murder  :  for  my  daughters,  Richard, — 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens ; 
And  therefore  leyel  not  to  hit  their  hyes. 

K.  Rich.  You  haye  a  daughter  call'd — Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

'  i.  e.  aceompaniefl. 
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Q.  EUz.  Andmust  she  die  for  this?  O^  let  her  live. 
So  she  may  live  unscaiT'd  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

K.  Rich,  Wrong  not  her  birth^he  is  of  royal  blood* 

Q.  EUz.  To  save  her  ]i&,  I'll  say — she  is  not  so. 

K,  Rich,  Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 

K.  Rich,  You  speak,  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my 
cousins.' 

Q.Eliz.  Cousins,  indeed ;  and  by  their  uncle  cozen'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts, 
^hy  head,  all  indirectly,  ^ve  direction: 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart, 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 

K.  Rich,  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprise. 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars. 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours. 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm'd  1 

Q.  Eliz,   What  good  is  cover'd  with  thfe  face  of 
To  be  discovered,  that  can  do  me  good  ?         [heaven, 

K,  Rich.  Th'  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle 
lady. 

Q.  Eliz,  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their 
heads? 

K.  Rich.  No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune, 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this -earth's  glory. 

Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  sorrows  with  report  of  it; 
Tell  me,  what  state,  what  diffnity,  what  honour. 
Canst  thou  demise'  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myself  and  all. 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine : 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs. 
Which,  thou  supposest,  I  have  done  to  thee. 


'  cousins,  again,  for  nephews*  *  i.  e,  grant. 
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Q.  Eliz.  Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kind- 
Last  lo^er  telling  than  thy  kindness*  date.  [ness 

JT.  Mich.  Then  know,  that  from  my  soul,  I  love 
thy  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.  So,  from  thy  soul's  love,  didst  thou  love 
her  brothers. 

JT.  Rich.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  meaning: 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter, 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q.  Eliz.  Well  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall  be 
her  king? 

K.  Rich.  Even  he,  that  makes  her  queen:  Who 
else  should  be? 

Q.  Eliz.  What,  thou  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  so :  What  think  you 

of  it,  madam? 

Q.  Eliz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her? 

K.  Rich.  That  I  would  leam  of  you, 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Eliz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew  her  bro-. 
A  pair  of  bleedine  hearts ;  thereon  engrave,      [thers, 
Edward,  and  YonL ;  then,  haply,  will  she  weep : 
Therefore  present  to  her, — as  sometime  Mai^saret 
Did  to  thy  &ther,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood, — 
A  handkerchief;  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brothers'  body. 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love, 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds ; 
Tell  her,  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers  \  ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 
Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

K.  Rich.  You  mock  me,  madam ;  this  is  not  the 
To  win  your  daughter.  [way 

Q.  Eliz.  There  is  no  other  way ; 

Unless  thou  could'st  put  on  some  •ther  shape, 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 
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K,  Rich.  Say,  that  I  did  all  this  for  lore  of  her? 

Q.  Eliz,  Nay^  ^n  indeed,  she  cannot  choose  but 
havemee^ 
Havi^  bought  hiwe  with  ^ch  a  bloody  spoil. 

iT.  Rich,  Lodc«  what  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended  : 
Men  shall  deal  nsadvisedly  sometimes^ 
Which  after-boon  give  leisure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  die  kingdom  from  your  sons. 
To  make  amendB,  VSgive  it  to  your  daughter. 
Your  children  were  rexation  to  your  youth, 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss,  you  ksve,  is  but — ^a  son  being  king. 
And,  by  diat  lom^  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
I  cannot  make  j<m  what  amends  I  would, 
Therefore  apoepi  weh  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset,  j<mr  flon,  that,  with  a  fearful  soul, 
Leads  disconte^ed  stepB  in  foreign  soil. 
This  fair  aflianoe  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  prcoMOtiOBs  and  great  dignity. 
The  king,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter, — ^wife, 
Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset — brother ; 
Again  shall  you  he  mother  to  a  king. 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Repair'd  with  double  riches  of  content. 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see  : 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed. 
Shall  come  again,  transform'd  to  orient  pearl ; 
Advantaging  their  loan,  with  interest 
Often-times-double  gain  of  happiness. 
Go  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go ; 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience ; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  th'aspiring  flame 
Of  ffolden  soVreignty ;  acquaint  3ie  princess 
WiSi  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys : 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastized 
The  petty  rebel,  dull-brain'd  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed; 
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To  whom  I  will  retail*  my  conquest  won. 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Caesar. 

Q.  Eliz,  What  were  I  best  to  say  ?  her  father's  bro- 
Would  be  her  lord  ?  Or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle  ?    [ther 
Or>  he  that  slew  her  brothers,  and  her  uncles  ? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee, 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love. 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years  ? 

K,  Rich.  As  1  intend  to  prosper,  and  repent! 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Of  hostile  arms !  myself  myself  confound ! 
Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  happy  hours ! 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ;  nor,  night,  thy  rest ! 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love, 
Inmiaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter  I 
In  her  consists  my  happiness,  and  thine ; 
Without  her,  follows  to  myself,  and  thee. 
Herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  christian  soul, 
Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay : 
It  cannot  be  avoided,  but  by  this ; 
It  will  not  be  avoided,  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  must  call  you  so,) 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been ; 
Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve : 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevish  found  in  great  designs. 

Q.  JEJliz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus  ? 

iST.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 

K.  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  go. — ^Write  to  me  very  shortly. 
And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind,     [well- 

K.  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss,  and  so  fare- 
[Kissing  her.    Exit  Queen  Elizabeth. 

'  i.  e.  recount. 
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Relenting  fool,  and  shallow^  changing — ^woman! 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  Ratcliff  ;  Catbsby  following. 

Rat,  Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy ;  to  the  shore 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolVd  to  beat  them  back : 
'Tis  thought,  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral ; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham,  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

K,  Rich,  Some  light^foot  friend  post  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  :— 
Ratcliff,  thyself, — or  Catesby :  where  is  he  ? 

Cate,  Here,  my  good  lord. 

K,  Rich,  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Cate,  I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haste. 

JST.  Rich,  Ratcliffe,  come  hither :  Post  to  Salisbury; 
When  thou  com'st  thither, — Dull  unmindful  villain, 

[To  Catesby. 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke  ? 

Cate.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  hi^hness'plea- 
What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him.     [sure, 

JST.  Rich,  O,  true,  good  Catesby ; — Bid  him  levy 
straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make. 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

Cate,  I  go.  [Exit, 

Rat,  What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at  Salisbury  ? 

K,  Rich,  Why,  what  would'st  thou  do  there,  before 
I  go? 

Rat,  Your  highness  told  me,  I  should  post  before. 

Enter  Stanley. 

K,  Rich,  My  mind  is  changed. — Stanley,  what  news 

with  you  ? 
Stan,  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you  with  the 
hearing; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 
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K.  Rich.  Heyday,  a  riddle !  neither  good  nor  bad! 
What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about. 
When  thou  may'st  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 

Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

K.  Rich.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him  f 
White-liver'd  runagate,  what  doth  he  there? 

Stan.  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  guess. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guess  ? 

Stan.   Stirr'd  up  by  Dorset,   Buckingham,   and 
Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown. 

K.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty?  is  the  sword  unsway'd? 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossess'd  ? 
What  heir*  of  York  is  there  alive,  but  we? 
And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York's  heir  ? 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 

Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guess.  1 

K.  Rich.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your  li^e. 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

Stan.  No,  mighty  liege ;  therefore  mistrust  me  not. 

K.  Rich.  Where  is  thy  power  then,  to  beat  him  back  ? 
Where  be  thy  tenants,  and  thy  followers  ? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore. 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships  ? 

Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the  north. 

K.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me :  What  do  they  in  the 
north. 
When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the  west? 

Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty  king: 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
I'll  muster  up  my  friends ;  and  meet  your  grace, 
Where,  and  what  time,  your  majesty  shall  please. 


»  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  only  son  to  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
the  usurper's  elder  brother,  and  Elizabeth  and  other  daughters  of 
Edward  IV.  were  living :  all  these  of  course  had  a  better  title  to 
the  crown  than  Richard. 
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K.  Rich.  A7,  ay,  thou  would'st  be  gone  to  join  with 
I  will  not  trust  yo^y  sir.  [Richmond : 

Stan.  Most  mighty  sovereign. 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtfhl ; 
1  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 
JT.  Rich.  Well,  go,  muster  men.    But,  hear  you, 
leave  behind 
Your  son,  George  Stanley ;  look  your  heart  be  firm. 
Or  else  his  head  s  assurance  is  but  frail. 

Stan.  So  deal  with  him,  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 

[JExit  Stanley. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

1  Mess.  My  gracious  soverei^,  now  in  Devonshire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised. 

Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother, 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildfords  are  in 
And  every  hour  more  competitors*  [arms ; 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham — 
K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls !   nothing  but  songs  of 

death?  [lie  strikes  him. 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news. 

3  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty. 
Is, — ^that,  by  sudden  floods  and  &11  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispers'd  and  scatter'd ; 
And  he  himself  wander'd  away  alone. 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy : 

There  is  my  purse,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 


*  i.  e.  associates. 
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Hath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaimed 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 
8  Me$s,  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  my 
li^. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

4  Me$s.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  and  lord  marquis  Dorset, 
*Tis  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms. 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highness, — 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispersed  by  tempest : 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  ^ore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks. 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea,  or  no; 
Who  answered  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party :  he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hois^d  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne. 

K.  Rich.  March  on,  march  on,  since  we  are  up  in 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies,  [arms ; 

Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate»  My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckindbam  is  takm. 
That  is  the  b^t  news ;  That  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  it  must  be  told. 

K,  Rich.  Away  towards  Salisbury;  while  we  reason 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost : —  [here. 

Some  one  take  order,  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury ; — the  rest  march  on  with  me.    [Exewnt. 

SCENE  V. — A  room  in  Lord  Stanlejr^s  house. 

Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Urswick. 

Stan.   Sir  Christopher,   tell  Richmond  this  firom 
That,  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar,  me  i — 

My  son  Oeorge  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold ; 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  Gteorge's  head ; 
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The  fear  of  that  withholds  my  present  aid. 
But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  ? 

Chris,  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rford-west,  in  Wales. 

Stan.  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 

Chris.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  sir  William  Stanley ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew : 
And  many  other  of  great  fame  and  worth : 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  course, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord ;  commend  me  to 
him; 
Tell  him,  the  queen  hath  heartily  consented 
He  shall  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
These  letters  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell. 

.    [Grives papers  to  Sir  CnnisTOVBBR.    Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Salisbury.    An  open  place. 

Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  Ghmrd^  with  Buckingham, 

led  to  execution. 

Suck.  Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak  with 

him?' 
Sher,  No,  my  good  lord ;  therefore  be  patient. 
Bujck.  Hastings,  and  Edward's  children.  Rivers, 

Grey, 
Holy  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 


•  See  King  Henry  YIII.,  Act  1. 
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Yaughaiiy  and  all  that  have  miscarried 

B7  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice ; 

If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 

Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour. 

Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction ! — 

This  is  All-Soim'  day,  fellows,  is  it  not? 

8her,  It  is,  my  lord. 

BiLck,   Why,  then  AU-Souls'  day  is  my  body's 
doomsday. 
This  is  the  day,  which,  in  king  Edward's  time, 
I  wish'd  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children,  or  his  wife's  allies : 
This  is  the  day,  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted; 
This,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul, 
Is  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs.* 
That  high  All-seer  wtiich  I  dallied  with. 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  pr^er  on  my  head, 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  masters'  bosoms : 
Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck, — 
When  hey  quoth  she,  shall  split  thy  heart  with  sorrawy 
Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. — 
Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  shame; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham,  ^c. 

SCENE  II.— Plain  near  Tamworth. 

Enter^  with  drum  and  colours^  Richmond,  Oxfobd, 
Sir  Jaueb  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  and 
others  J  with  Forces,  marching. 

Richm.  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  friends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 


*■  The  time  to  which  the  punishment  of  his  wrongs  was  reqiited. 
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Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 

Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 

And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 

Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 

That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines, 

Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 

In  your  embowell'd  bosoms,  this  foul  swine 

laes  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle. 

Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 

From  Tamworth  thither,  is  but  one  day's  march. 

In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 

To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 

By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Oxf,  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords, 
To  fight  against  that  bloody  homicide. 

Herhn  1  doubt  not,  but  his  friends  will  tarn  to  us. 

Blunt.  He  hath  no  friends,  but  who  are  friends  for 
fear; 
Which,  in  his  dearest  need,  will  fly  from  him. 

Richm,  All  for  our  vantage.    Then,  in  God's  name, 
march : 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings, 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  III.— BosworthjfeW. 

^nter  King  Richard,  and  Forces;   the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others, 

K.  Rich,  Here  pitch  our  tents,  even  here  in  Bos- 
worth  field. — 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 

Sur,  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks. 

K.  Rich,  My  lord  of  Norfolk, 

N'or,  Here,  most  m*acious  liege. 

-ff.  Rich.   Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks ;   Ha ! 
must  we  not? 
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Nor.  We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving  lord. 

K,  Rich,  Up  with  my  tent:  Here  will  I  lie  to-night; 
[Soldiers  begin  to  set  up  the  Km^s  tent* 
But  where,  to-morrow  ? — Well,  all's  one  for  that. — 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors? 

Nor.  Six  or  seven  thousand*  is  their  utmost  power. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  ^at  account : 
Besides,  the  king's  name  \a  a  tower  of  strengtli, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
Up  with  the  tent. — Come,  noble  gentlemen. 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground ; — 
Call  for  some  men  of  so«nd  direction  :* — 
Let's  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay ; 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  hmy  day.  [Eweunt. 

Enter  J  on  the  other  side  of  the  fields  Richmond,  Sir 
William  Brandon,  Oxford,  and  other  Lords. 
Some  of  the  Soldiers  pitch  Richmond's  terU. 

Richm,    The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. — 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard* — 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent ; — 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle. 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charee. 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power. 
My  lord  of  Oxford, — you,  sir  William  Brandon, — 
And  you,  sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me : 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment ; — 
Good  captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him, 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 


'  Richmond's  forces  are  said  to  have  been  only  fire  thousand ; 
and  Richard's  army  consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  men. 
Stanley  lay  at  a  short  distance  with  three  thousand,  and  Richard 
may  be  supposed  to  have  reckoned  on  them  as  fiiends,  though 
the  event  proved  otherwise— Malone. 

•  Tried  military  skin. 
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Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent : — 

Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me ; 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quartered,  do  you  know  ? 

3lunt.  Unless  I  Imve  mista'en  his  colours  much, 
(Which,  well  I  am  assur'd,  I  have  not  done,) 
His  reffiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Richwu  If  without  peril  it  be  possible, 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  good  means  to  speak  with 

him. 
And  giye  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

ShaU.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I'll  undertake  it ; 
And  so,  G^  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night ! 

Mickm,  Good  night,  good  captain  j§lunt.    Come, 
gentlemen, 
Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business ; 
In  to  my  tent,  the  air  is  raw  and  cold. 

[Thet/  foithdrcav  into  the  tent. 

Enter  J  tohistent^  King'RicHAUDy  Norfolk,  Ratcliff, 

and  Catesbt. 

K.  Rich.  What  is't  o'clock? 

Cote,  It's  supper  time,  my  lord  i 

It's  nine  o'clock. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  not  sup  to-night. — 

Give  me  some  ink  and  paper.— 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was  ? — 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

Cote.  It  is,  my  liege ',  and  all  things  are  in  readi- 
ness. 

K.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge ; 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Nor.  I  go,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich,  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle  Nor^ 
folk. 

Nor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [Exi^ 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,- 

Rat.  My  lord? 
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K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  Greorge  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. — 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine. — Give  me  a  watch  :^ — 

[To  Catbsbt. 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. — 
Look  that  my  staves'  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratclifl^ 

Mat.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.   SaVst  thou  the  melancholy'  lord  Nor- 
thumberland? 

Rat,  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself. 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,^  from  troop  to  troops 
Went  throudi  the  armv,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  1  am  satisfied.     Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine : 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. — 
So,  set  it  down. — Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch;  leave  me. 

About  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  mj  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me. — ^Leave  me,  I  say. 

[King  Richard  retires  into  his  tent.     Exeunt 
Ratcliff  and  Catssbt. 


Richmond's  tent  opens,  and  discovers  him  and  his 

Officers,  fc. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! 
Richm.  All  comfort  that  me  dark  night  can  afibrd, 


*  A  watch-light.  *  Meaning,  his  lances. 

*  Richard  calls  him  melancTioly,  because  he  did  not  join  heartOj 
in  his  cause. 

•iff.  twilight 
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Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law ! 
Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother  ? 

Stan.  I,  by  attorney,*  bless  thee  from  thy  mother, 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  ^ood : 
So  much  for  that. — ^The  silent  hours  stedi  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be. 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning ; 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  th'  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes,  and  mortal-staring*  war. 
I9  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would,  I  cannot,) 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time, 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms: 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward, 
I«8t,  being  seen,  thy  brother  tender  George 
Be  executed  in  his  Other's  si^ht. 
Farewell :  The  leisure^  and  me  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dwell  upon ; 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love  ! 
Once  more,  adieu : — Be  valiant,  and  speed  well ! 

Richm.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment : 
I'll  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap ; 
I^st  leaden  slumber  peise*  rae  down  to-morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory : 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  JLordSy  ^c,  with  Stanley. 
0  Thou !  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
liOok  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
TV  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries ! 


*  i.  e.  by  deputation. 
*  I  suspect  the  poet  wrote — moTtuX'teaaring  war.— Malone. 

>  leimref  for,  want  of  leisure. 

^  weigh  me  down,  from  peter,  Fh. 
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Make  ns  thy  ministers  of  chastisement^ 

That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory ! 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul^ 

Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes ; 

Sleeping,  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still !       [Sleeps, 

The  Ghost  of  Prince  Enwi^Ri),  Son  to  Hbnbt  VI., 
rises  between  the  two  tents • 

Ghost,  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow ! 

[To  King  Richasd. 
Think,  how  thou  stab'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewksbury;  Despair  therefore,  and  die  ! — 
Be  cheerful,  Richmond ;  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  butcher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
Eong  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  King  Henry  VI.  rises. 

Ghost,  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 

[To  King  Richabd. 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes : 
Think  on  the  Tower,  and  me ;  Despair,  and  die  9 
Harry  the  Sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die. — 
Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror ! 

[To  Richmond. 
Harry,  that  prophesied  thou  should'st  be  king. 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  sleep ;  Live,  and  flourish  \ 

The  Ghost  0/*  Clarence  rises. 

Ghost,  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow ! 

[To  King  Richabp. 
I,  that  was  wash'd  to  death  with  fulsome  wine,* 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 


*  i.  e^  rich,  sweet  wine. 
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And  fall  tlnr  edgeless  sword ;  Despair,  and  die ! — 
Thou  ofltepring  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

[  To  Richmond. 

The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee ; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle !  Live,  and  flourish ! 

Hie  Ghosts  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan,  rise. 

Riv.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow, 

[To  King  Richard. 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret !  Despair,  and  die ! 
Ghrey.  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  soul  despair ! 

\To  King  Richard. 
Vaugh.    Think  upon  Vaughan;   and,  with  guilty 
fear. 
Let  fall  thy  lance !  Despair,  and  die ! — 

[To  King  Richard. 
AIL  Awake  !  and  think,  our  wrongs  in  Richard's 
•    bosom  [To  Richmond. 

Will  conquer  him ; — awake,  and  win  flie  day ! 

27ie  Ghost  of  Hastings  rises. 

Ghost.  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake ; 

[To  King  Richard. 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days  ! 
Think  on  lord  Hastings ;  and  despair,  and  die ! — 
Quiet,  imtroubled  soul,  awake,  awake ! 

[To  Richmond* 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake ! 

The  Ghosts  of  tJw  two  young  Princes  rise. 

Ghosts.    Dream  on  thy  cousins  smother'd  in  the 
Tower ; 
liCt  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death ! 
Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair  and  die. — 

Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy  j 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy  I 
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live,  and  beeet  a  happy  race  of  kings ! 
Edward's  mmappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 

Jlte  Ghost  of  Queefi  Anne  rises, 

OJiost.  Richardy  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne  thj 
wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations : 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  &11  thy  edgeless  sword ;  Despair,  and  die ! — 

Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep; 

[To  KlCHMOWD. 

Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory; 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

The  Ghost  o^  Buckingham  rises. 

Ghost.  The  first  was  I,  that  helj>'d  thee  to  the 
crown ;  [To  King  Richard. 

The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny : 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness  ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death; 
Fainting,  despair ;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath  !— 
I  died  for  hope,  ere  1  couM  lend  thee  aid : 

[To  Richmond. 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismay'd: 
God,  and  good  angels,  fight  on  Richmond's  side; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[llie  Ghosts  vanish.    King  Kichard  starts 
out  of  his  dream. 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  another  horse, — bind  up  my 
wounds, — 
Have  mercy,  Jesu!   Soft;  I  did  but  dream. — 
O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me ! — 
The  lights  burn  blue. — It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold  Jarful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
'WTiat  do  I  fear  ?  myself?  there's  none  else  by : 
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Richard  loves  Richard;  that  is,  I  am  I. 

Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?  No ; — ^Yes;  I  am: 

Then  fly, — What,  from  myself?  Great  reason :  Why  ? 

Lest  I  revenge.    What?  Mjrself  on  myself? 

I  love  myself.    Wherefore  ?  for  any  goody 

That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself: 

0,  no :  alas,  I  rather  hate  myself, 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 

I  am  a  villain :  Yet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well :  Fool,  do  not  flatter. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 

And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree ; 

Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  dir*st  degree ; 

All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree. 

Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all, — Guilty !  guilty ! 

I  shall  despair. — ^There  is  no  creature  loves  me; 

And,  if  I  die,  no  soul  will  pity  me  : — 

Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 

Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 

Methought,  the  souls  of  all  uiat  I  had  murder'd 

Came  to  my  tent :  and  every  one  did  threat 

To-morroVs  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Enter  Ratcliff. 

Hot.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  Who's  there  ? 

Hat,  Ratcliff*,  my  lord ;  'tis  I.    The  early  village 
cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom ; 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

K.  Rich.    O,  Ratcliff*,   I  have  dream'd  a  fearful 
dream ! — 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  Will  our  friends  prove  all  true  ?^ 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,— 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows. 
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K.  Rich,  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me ; 
Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper. 
To  hear,  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

[JExeunt  King  Richard  and  Ratcuff. 

Richmond  wakes.    Enter  Oxford  and  others. 

Lords.  Good-morrow,  Richmond. 

Richm,  'Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentle- 
men, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lords.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 

Richm.    The  sweetest    sleep,    and    fairest-bodiAg 
dreams, 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  mv  lords. 
Methought,  their  soius,  whose  bodies  Richard  mur- 

der'd. 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried — On!  victory ! 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  ? 

Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Richm.    Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm,   and  give 
direction. —         [He  advances  to  the  troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on :  Yet  remember  this, — 
God,  and  our  good  cause,  fight  upon  our  side ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints,  and  wronged  souls. 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faices; 
Richard  except,  those,  whom  we  fight  against. 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  uiey  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide; 
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One  raised  in  blood,  and  one  in  Mood  establish'd ; 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  slaughter'd  those  that  were  the  means  to  help 

him^ 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set; 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy : 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers ; 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down, 
You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain ; 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  count^s  foes, 
Your  countiT^s  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire ; 
If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives. 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword, 
Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  these  rights. 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  wilUng  swords : 
For  me,  the  ransom '  of  my  bold  attempt 
Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face ; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfully ; 
God,  and  Saint  George!    Richmond,  and  victory  I 

[Exeunt, 

Re-enter  King  Richard,  Ratcliff,  AttendantSy  and 

Forces. 

K.  Rich.  What  said  Northumberland,  as  touching 

Richmond? 
Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 
K.  Rich.  He  said  the  truth :  And  what  said  Surrey 

then? 
Rat.  He  smil'd  and  said,  the  better  for  our  purpose. 


*  ransom,  for  fine,  penalty. 
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K.  Rich.  He  was  i'  th'  right;   and  so,  indeed,  it  is. 

[Cloch  strikes. 
Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar. — 
Who  saw  the  sun  to  day  ? 

Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.  Rick.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine ;  for,  by  the 
book, 
He  should  have  braVd  the  east  an  hour  ago : 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody. — 
Ratcliff, 

Rat.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day ; 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would,  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day !  Why,  what  is  that  to  me. 
More  than  to  Richmond  ?  for  the  self-same  heaven, 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk. 

Nor.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord ;   the  foe  vaunts  in  the 
field. 

K.  Rich.    Come,  bustle,  bustle ;  —  Caparison  my 
horse; — 
Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power : — 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain, 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  orderea. 
My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot ; 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst: 
John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  horse. 
They  thus  directed,  we  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle ;  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 
This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot! — What  think'st  thou, 
Norfolk? 

Nor.  A  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign. — 
This  found  1  on  my  tent  lliis  morning. 

[Giving  a  scrawl. 
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[Reads. 
K.  Rich.  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold. 

For  Dickon  *  thy  master  is  bought  andsold. 
A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy. — 
Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge  : 
Let  not  out  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls ; 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe ; 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  concience,  swords  our  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell; 

If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. 

What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferr'd? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal; — 
A  sort'*  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  run-aways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'er-clpyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  and  assured  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  brinff  you  to  unrest ; 
You  havmg  lands,  and  bless  d  with  beauteous  wives, 
They  would  restrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them,  but  a  paltry  fellow, 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mothei^s  cost  ? 
A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  ? 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again ; 
Lash  hence  these  over- weening  rsgs  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit, 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  Uiemselves : 
If  we  be  conquered,  let  men  conquer  us. 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes  !  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd. 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands?    Hark,  I  hear  their 
drum.  [Drum  afar  off. 

Fight,  gentlemen  of  England!  fight,  bold  yeomen! 


The  nick-name  of  Richard.'  *  Company. 
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Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ! 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves !  * — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

What  says  lord  Stanley?  will  he  bring  his  power? 

Mess.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come, 

K,  Rich.  Off  instantly  with  his  son  George's  head. 

Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pass'd  the  marsh ; 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K.  Rich.  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my 
bosom: 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes ; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  G^eorge, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 
Upon  them !  Victory  sits  on  our  helms.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.-- Another  part  ofthejleld. 

Alarum :  excursions.    Enter  Norfolk,  and  Forces ; 

to  him  Catesby. 

Cate.  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue,  rescue ! 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man, 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger; 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death : 
Rescue,  %xr  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  A  horse!   a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a 
horse ! 

Cate.  Withdraw,  my  lord,  FU  help  you  to  a  horse. 

K.  Rich.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die : 
I  think,  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field; 


Fright  the  skies  with  the  shivers  of  your  lances. 
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Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him : — 
A  horse !  a  horse !  mj  kingdom  for  a  horse  i 

[Sgceunt. 

Alarums,  Enter  King  Richard  and  Richmond; 
and  exeuntyjighting.  Retreat^  and  flourish.  Then 
enter  Richmond,  Stanley  hearing  tlie  cronm,  with 
divers  other  Lordsy  and  Forces, 

Richm.  God,  and  your  arms,  be  prais'd,  victorious 
friends ; 
The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 
Stan.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou  acquit 
thee! 
Lo,  here,  this  long-usurped  royalty. 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  oflP,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal ; 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

Richm.  (jrreat  God  of  heaven,  say,  amen,  to  all ! — 
But  tell  me  first,  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 

Stan.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester  town ; 
Whither,  if  it  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  us. 
Richm,  What  men  of  name  are  slain  on  either  side  ? 
Stan.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Brandon. 
Richm.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled, 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red : — 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction. 
That  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity ! — 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not, — amen? 
Bngland  hath  Ions  been  mad,  and  scarr'd  herself; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood. 
The  father  rashly  slaughtered  his  own  son. 
The  son,  compelled,  been  butcher  to  the  sire ; 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
Divided,  in  their  dire  division. — 
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Oy  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth^ 

The  trae  succeeders  of  each  royal  house. 

By  Qod^s  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together !  * 

And  let  their  heirs,  (Grod,  if  thy  w3l  be  so,) 

Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fae'd  peace, 

With  smiling  plenty,  and  Mr  prosperous  days  I 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood ! 

Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase. 

That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's  peace. 

Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd,  peace  lives  again ; 

That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say — Amen! 

[Exeunt, 


*  Read, 

All  that  divided  York  and  Lancaster 


O  now  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth. 

By  Qod*8  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together. 

4.  e.  Let  them  unite  all  that  York  and  Lancaster  divided. 

Johnson. 
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CORIOLANUS. ' 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    A  street. 

Enter  a  company  of  mvtinoits  Citizens^  with  staves^ 
clubsj  and  other  roeapons. 

1  Cit.  Before  we  proceed  any  further,  hear  me 
speak. 

Cit,  Speak,  speak.  [Several  speaking  at  once, 

1  Cit.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die,  tiian  to 
lamish? 

Cit,  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  Cit,  First  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  chief  enemy 
to  the  people. 

Cit.  "Vye  knoVt,  we  know't. 

1  Cit,  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we'll  have  corn  at  our 
^^  price.     Is't  a  verdict  ? 

^it.  No  more  talking  on't ;   let  it  be  done :    away, 


^  Oit,  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  Cit,  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the  patri- 

*  This  play  comprehends  a  period  of  about  four  years,  com- 
m^cing  with  the  secession  to  Mom  Saczr,  in  the  year  of  Borne 
^,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Coriolanus,  A.U.C.  266. 

T 
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cianSy  eood :  What  authority  surfeits  on^  would  relieve 
us ;  If  they  would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity^  while 
it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess,  tney  relieved  us 
humanely ;  but  they  think  we  are  too  dear : '  the  lean- 
ness that  afliicts  us,  the  object  of  our  misery,  is  as  an 
inventory  to  particularise  their  abundance;  our  suf- 
ferance is  a  gain  to  them. — Let  us  revenge  this  with 
our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes :  *  for  the  gods  know, 
I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for 
revenge. 

2  Vit.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against  Gains 
Marcius? 

CU.  Against  him  first,  he's  a  very  dog  to  the  com- 
monalty. 

2  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done  for 
his  country  ? 

1  Cit.  Very  well;  and  could  be  content  to  give  him 
good  report  for't,  but  that  he  pays  himself  with  being 
proud. 
*  2  Cit,  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  famously, 
he  did  it  to  that  end :  though  soft  conscienc'd  men 
can  be  content  to  say,  it  was  for  his  country,  he  did  it 
to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be  partly  proud ;  which 
he  IS,  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue.    . 

2  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you 
account  a  vice  in  him :  You  must  in  no  way  say,  he 
is  covetous. 

1  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of  accu- 
sations ;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in  repeti- 
tion. [Shouts  Toithin.]  What  shouts  are  these  ?  The 
other  side  o'  th'  city  is  risen :  Why  stay  we  prating 
here?  to  the  Capitol. 

Cit.  Come  come. 

1  Cit.  Soft;  who  comes  here? 


*  They  think  that  the  charge  of  maintahiiiig  us  is  more  than 
we  are  worth. 
'  AUudingto  the  proverb,— ^«  lean  as  a  rake. 
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Enter  Mekenius  Agrippa. 

2  Cit.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa;  one  that  hath 
always  loved  the  people. 

1  Cit.  He's  one  honest  enoagh;  'Would,  all  the 
rest  were  so. 

Men,  What  work's,    my  countrymen,  in  hand? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs  ?  The  matter  ?  Speak,  I  pray  you. 

1  at.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the  senate ; 
they  have  had  inkling,  this  fortnight,  what  we  intend 
to  do,  which  now  we^l  show  'em  in  deeds.  They  say, 
poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths ;  they  shall  know,  we 
have  strong  arms  too. 

Men,  Whjy  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  hcmest 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  ?  [neighbours, 

1  Cit,  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  silready. 

Men,  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants, 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  state !  whose  course  will  on 
Tm  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment :  For  the  dearth, 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Yonr  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.     Alack, 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  th'  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers. 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

1  Cit,  Care  for  us! — True,  indeed! — ^Thev  ne'er 
cared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  store- 
houses crammed  with  grain ;  make  edicts  for  usury, 
to  support  usurers  :  repeal  daily  any  wholesome  act 
established  against  the  rich ;  and  provide  more  pierc- 
ing statutes  daily,  to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  poor. 
If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up,  they  will ;  and  there  s  all 
the  love  they  bear  us. 

T  2 
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Men,  Either  yon  most 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  accus'd  of  folly.    I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale ;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scale't  a  little  more.* 

1  Cit,  Well,  I'll  hear  it,  sir  :  yet  you  must  think  to 
fob  off  our  dis^^races'  with  a  tale :  but,  an't  please  you, 
deliver. 

Men.  There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's  mem- 

Rebell'd  against  the  beUy ;  thus  accus'd  it : .  [bers 

That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 

I'  th'  midst  o'  th'  body,  idle  and  inactive. 

Still  cupboardin?  the  viand,  never  bearing         [ments 

Like  labour  wim  the  rest;   where^  th'  other  instru- 

Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 

And,  mutually  participate,^  did  minister 

Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  conmion 

Of  the  whole  body.^    The  belly  answer'd, — 

1  Cit.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly? 

Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of  snule. 
Which  ne'er  came  from  tne  lungs,^  but  even  thus, 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile. 
As  well  as  speak,)  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
That  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  fitly ,^ 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

1  CU.  Your  belly's  answer :  What! 

The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier. 
Our  steed  the  le^,  the  toneue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  mumments  and  petty  helps 

In  this  our  fabrick,  if  that  they 

-  -  -  — ' 

'  To  scale,  to  disperse.  *  i.  e.  hardships,  iiguries. 

3  wherey  for  whereas.  *  participate^  for  participating. 

&  The  common  appetites  and  affections  of  the  whole  body. 
^  A  smile  not  indicating  pleasure,  but  contempt. 
''fitly,  that  is,  exactly. 
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Men.  What  then?— 

Tore  me,  this  fellow  speaks ! — what  then  ?  what  then? 

1  Cit.  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrain'd. 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  th'  body, 

Men.  Well,  what  then  ? 

1  Cit,  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain. 
What  conld  the  belly  answer  ? 

Men.  I  will  tell  you ; 

If  you'll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little,) 
Patience,  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

1  Cit.  You  are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend ; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate. 
Not  rash,  ]me  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd. 
True  is  if,  m^  incorporate  friends^  quoth  he, 
ITiat  I  receive  the  general  food  at  firsts 
Which  you  do  live  upon:  and  Jit  it  is; 
Because  I  am  the  store-house^  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body :  But  if  you  do  remember^ 
isend  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  bloody 
Even  to  the  courts  the  heart j — to  tK  seat  d  tK  brain ; 
Andy  through  the  cranks  arid  offices  of  many 
The  strangest  nerves,  and  smaU  inferior  veins. 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live :  And  though  that  all  at  onccy 
Y'ouy  my  good  friends,  (this  says  the  belly,)  mark 
me,— 

1  Cit.  Ay,  sir ;  well,  well. 

Men.  Though  all  at  once  cannot. 

See  what  I  da  deliver  out  to  each; 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  upy  that  all 
From  me  do  Inick  receive  the  flower  of  aU. 
What  say  you  to't  ? 

1  Cit.  It  was  an  answer:    How  apply  you  this? 

Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  tnis  good  belly. 
And  you  the  mutinous  members :    For  examine 
Their  counsels,  and  their  cares ;  digest  things  rightly. 
Touching  the  weal  o'  th'  conmion ;  you  shall  find. 
No  publick  benefit  which  you  receive. 
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But  it  proceeds,  or  comeSy  from  them  to  you. 

And  no  way  from  yourselves. — ^What  do  you  think  ? 

Yon,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly? — 

1  Cit,  I  the  sreat  toe  ?  Why  tne  ^eat  toe  ? 

Men.  For  tnat  being  one  o'  th'  lowest,  basest, 
poorest, 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stin  bats  and  clubs ; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 
The  one  side  must  have  bale.^ — Hail,  noble  Marcius! 

Miter  Caius  Marcius. 

Mar.  Thanks. — ^What's  the  matter,  you  dissentioos 
rogues. 
That  robbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

1  Cit.  We  have  ever  your  good  wonrd. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee,  will 
flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — ^What  would  you  have,  you  cars, 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affirights  you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares  $ 
Where  foxes,  geese :  You  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is. 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  ofience  subdues  him. 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.*    Who  deserves  greet- 
Deserves  your  hate :  and  your  affections  are        [ness 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.    He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  widi  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rudbes.    Hang  ye !    Trust 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  inina ;  (ye  ? 


*  An  old  Saxon  word,  for  rmtery  or  eaUxndfy* 

*  And  rail  at  justice,  that  punished 
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And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate. 

Him  Tile,  that  was  your  garland.    What's  the  matter. 

That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 

Yon  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 

Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 

Woidd  feed  on  one  another? — ^What's  their  seeking? 

Men,  For  com  at  their  own  rates  \   whereof,  mey 
The  city  is  well  stor'd.  [say. 

Mar,  Hang  'em !  They  say  ? 

They'll  sit  by  th'  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i'  th'  Capitol :  who's  like  to  rise, 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines;  side  &ctions,  and 

give  out 
Conjectural  marriages ;  making  parties  strong, 
And  feebling'  such  as  stand  not  m  their  liking, 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.    They  say,  there's  grain 

enough? 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth,* 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick^  my  lance. 

Men.  Nay,  these  are  almost  thoroughly  persuaded  \ 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion, 
Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.    But,  I  beseech  you, 
What  says  the  other  troop  ? 

Mar.  They  are  dissolved :  Han^  'em ! 

They  said,  they  were  an-hungryj   sigh'd  form  pro- 
verbs 5 — 
That,  hunger  broke  stone  walls ;  that,  does  must  eat ; 
That,  meat  was  made  for  mouths ;  that,  the  gods  sent 

not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  only : — ^With  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings;    which  being  an- 
And  a  petition  granted  mem,  a  strange  one,     [swer'd, 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity,^ 


*feehling,  for  humbling.  *  ruth,  pity,  compassion. 

'  i.  e,  pitch  it. 
«  To  give  the  final  blow  to  the  noblei^Oenerosity,  for  high  birth . 
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And  make  bold  power  look  pale,)  they  threw  their 

caps, 
As  they  would  hanff  them  on  the  horns  o*  th'  moon. 
Shouting  their  emu&tion. 

Men.  What  is  granted  them  ? 

Mar,   Five  tribunes,  to  defend  their  vulgar  wis- 
Of  their  own  choice :   One's  Junius  Brutus,      [doms, 
Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — 'Sdeath ! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroord  the  city. 
Ere  so  prevailed  with  me :  It  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing.* 

Men,  This  is  strange. 

Mar.  Gk),  get  you  home,  you  fragments ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where's  Caius  Marcius  ? 
Mar.  Here :   What's  the  matter? 

Mess.  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Voices  are  in  arms. 
Mar.  I  am  glad  on't ;  then  we  shall  have  means  to 
vent 
Our  musty  superfluity : — See,  our  best  elders. 

Enter  CouivivBj  Titus  Lartius,  and  other  Senators; 
Junius  Brutus,  and  Sicinius  Velutus. 

1  Sen.  Marcius,  'tis  true,  that  you  have  lately  told 
The  Voices  are  in  arms.  [us ! 

Mar.  They  have  a  leader, 

Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility : 
And  were  I  anything  but  what  I  am, 
I  would  wish  me  oi^  he. 

Cam.  You  have  foueht  together. 

Mar.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  m'  ears,  and 
Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt,  to  make  [he 

Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 


'  For  insargenta  to  debate  upon. 
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1  Sen.  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Cam.  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is ; 

And  I  am  constant.— Titos  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face : 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out? 

Tit.  No,  Caius  Marcius; 

I'll  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  th'  other, 
Ere  stay  behind  this  business. 

3fen.  O,  true  bred. 

1  Sen.  Your  company  to  th'  Capitol  j  where,  I  know, 
Onr  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

Tit.  Lead  you  on : 

Follow,  Cominius ;  we  must  follow  you  j 
Right  worthy  you  priority.' 

Com.  Noble  Lartius ! 

1  Sen.  Hence !  To  your  homes,  be  gone. 

[yo^^  Citizens. 

Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow : 

The  Voices  have  much  cof  n ;  take  &ese  rats  thither. 
To  gnaw  their  gamers: — ^Worshipful  mutineers. 
Your  valour  puts  well  forth ;  pray,  follow. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Com.  Mar.  Tit.  and 
Menen.    Citizens  steal  away. 

Sic.  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius  ? 

Bru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the  peo- 

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes?  pie, 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru.  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  ^  the 
gods. 

Sic.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru.  The  present  wars  devour  him:'  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant.^ 

Sic.  Such  a  nature. 


•  Worthily  you  take  the  priority.  •  to  gird,  to  jeer. 

9  Devour  his  gentler  qualities.         *  Too  proud  to  be  endured* 

T  6 
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Tickled  with  good  saccese,  dimdaiiiB  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon:  But  I  do  wonder^ 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  ccmunanded 
Under  Cominins. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  whkh  he  urns,—* 

In  whom  already  be  is  wdi  grac'd^-^K^mnot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attained,  than  l^ 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fank,  though  he  perform 
To  th'  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  Ojifh^ 
Had  borne  the  businesst 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  eo  welly 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits'  rob  Cominius. 

Bru,  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  eam'd  them  not;  and  all  his  faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed, 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Lef  s  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion. 
More  than  in  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  his  present  acti<m.« 

Bru^  Let's  along.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Corioli.     The  muUe-hause. 

Enter  Tuilus  Aumnus,  and  certain  Senators. 

1  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels. 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Auf,  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

What  ever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  state. 


*  Merits  and  demerits  had  anciently  the  same  meaning. 
'  We  will  learn  what  he  it  to  do  besides  going  kims^)  what 
are  his  powers  and  what  Is  his  appointment. 
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That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  ?  'Tis  not  four  days  ^ne. 
Since  I  heard  thence ;  these  are  the  words :  I  think, 
I  have  the  letter  here ;  yes,  here  it  is ;  [Reacts. 

They  have  pressed  a  power  j  hut  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  east,  or  west :  The  dearth  is  greaty 
The  people  mutmous:  and  it  is  runwu/9^df 
(Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy , 
(Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you,) 
A.nd  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  vaUant  Roman, 
Jliese  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  His  bent :  most  likely,  'tis  for  you : 
Consider  of  it. 

1  Sen*  Our  army's  in  the  field: 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us« 

Atif.  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly, 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  when 
They  needs  must  show  themselves ;  which  in  the 

hatching, 
It  seem'd,  appeared  to  Rome.    By  the  discovery^ 
We  shall  be  snorten'd  in  our  aim ;  which  was. 
To  take  in'  many  towns,  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Senk  Noble  Aufidius, 
Take  your  conmiission ;  hie  ^ou  to  your  bands : 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioh : 

If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove* 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but,  I  think,  you'll  find 
They  have  not  prepared  for  us. 

Atf.  O,  doubt  not  that ; 

I  speak  from  certainties.    Nay,  more, 
Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already. 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
*Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  never  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 


•  To  capture,  to  subdfie.  •  To  removte  them. 
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All.  The  gods  assist  you ! 

Auf.  And  keep  your  honours  safe ! 

1  Sen.  Farewell. 

2  Sen.  Farewell* 
AU.  Farewell.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  III. — Rome.    An  apartment  in  Marchis' 

hotise. 

Enter  Voluknia,  and  Virgilia  :  27^  sit  donm  on 
two  low  stoolsy  and  sew. 

Vol,  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing ;  or  express  your- 
self in  a  more  comfortable  sort :  If  my  son  were  my  hus- 
bandy  I  should  jfreelier  rejoice  in  that  absence  wherein 
he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements  of  his 
[home],  where  he  would  show  most  love.  When  jet 
he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and  the  only  son  of  my 
womb;  when  youth  with  comeliness  plucked  all  gaze 
his  way;  when,  for  a  day  of  kings'  entreaties,  a  mother 
should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from  her  beholding ;  I, — 
considering  how  honour  would  become  such  a  person; 
that  it  was  no  better  than  picture-like  to  hang  by  the 
wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir, — was  pleased  to  let 
him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to  find  fame.  To 
a  cruel  war  I  sent  him ;  from  whence  he  returned,  his 
brows  bound  with  oak.'  I  tell  thee,  daughter, — I 
sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man- 
child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a 
man.  ^ 

Vir,  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam? 
how  then  ? 

Vol,  Then  his  good  report  should  have  been  my 
son;   I  therein  would  have  found  issue.     Hear  me 


*  This  was  the  Corona  Cwicaf  which  was  giyen  to  him  that 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and  was  accounted  more  honour- 
able than  any  other.    Virgil  calls  it  Civilis  Qnercus,  2En.  6.  772. 

Atqne  nmbrata  gerunt  civili  tempora  Qucrcu. 
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keepers.    What,  are  yon  sewing  here?  A  fine  spot,  in 
godd  fiuth.    How  does  your  little  son? 

Ftr«  1  thank  your  ladyship;  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  He  had  rather  see  the  swords^  and  hear  a 
dram,  than  look  npon  his  school-master. 

ViiL  (y  my  word,  the  Other's  son :  I^  swear,  'tis 
a  very  pretty  boy.  O^  my  troth,  I  looked  npon  him 
o*  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together:  he  has  sndi  a 
confirmed  countenanoe.  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded 
butterfly;  and  when  he  canght  it,  he  let  it  go  again ; 
and  after  it  again;  and  over  and  oYer  he  comes,  and 
up  again;  catched  it  again:  or  whether  his  fidl  eo* 
raged  him,  or  how 'twas,  he  did  to  set  hb  teeth,  and 
tear  it ;  O,  I  warrant,  how  he'  mammocked  it ! 

Vol.  One  of  his  fether's  moods. 

VaL  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Vir.  A  crack,*  madam. 

Vol.  Come,  lav  aside  your  stitchery,  I  must  have 
youplay  the  idle  nuswife  with  me  this  afternoon. 

Vtr.  No,  good  madam ;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 

Vai.  Not  out  of  doors ! 

Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience :  I  will  not  over 
the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the  wars. 

Vol.  Fye,  yott  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably; 
Come,  you  must  go  visit  ^e  good  lady  that  lies  in. 

Vir.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strengm,  and  visit  her 
with  my  prayers ;  but  I  cannot  go  tmther* 

VoL  Why,  I  pray  you? 

Vtr.  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want  love. 

VaL  You  would  be  another  Penelope:  yet,  they 
say,  all  the  yarn  she  spun,  in  Ulysses'  absence,  did 
but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths»  Come ;  I  would,  your 
cambrick  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you  might 
leave  pricking  it  for  pity.    Come,  you  shall  go  with  us. 


*  putted  it  in  pieoet. 
*  In  modern  familiar  phrase,  a  ttuir^. 
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Vir,  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me ;  indeed,  I  will 
not  forth. 

VaL  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me;  and  Fll  tell  you 
excellent  news  of  your  Imsband. 

Vir.  O,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Vol.  Yenly,  I  do  not  jest  with  you ;  tnere  came 
news  from  him  last  night. 

Vir.  Indeed,  madam? 

Vol.  In  earnest,  it's  true ;  I  heard  a  senator  speak 
it,  Thus  it  is : — ^The  Voices  have  an  army  forth ;  against 
wIm»i  CominiuB  the  general  is  g<me,  with  one  part  of 
our  Roman  power :  your  lord,  and  Titus  Lartius,  are 
set  down  before  their  city  Corioli;  they  nothing  doubt 
prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brkf  wars.  This  is  true, 
on  mine  honour ;  and  so,  I  pray,  go  with  us. 

Vir.  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  thins  hereajfter* 

Vol.  Let  her  alone,  lady;  as  she  is  now,  she  will 
but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

VaL  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would  .—Fare  you  well 
then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — Pr'ythee,  VirgiUa, 
turn  thy  solemness  out  o'door,  and  go  along  with  us. 

Vir.  No :  at  a  word,  madam ;  indeed,  I  must  not, 
I  wish  you  much  mirth* 

Val.  Well,  then  farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Before  CorioK. 

Enterf  roith  drum  and  colours,  Mabcitjs,  Titus 
Lartius,  Officers,  and  Soldiers.  To  them  a  Mes- 
senger. 

Mar.  Yonder  comes  news:— A  wager,  they  have 
met. 

Lart.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 

Mar,  'Tis  done. 

Lart.  Agreed^ 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 

MesSi  They  lie  in  view ;  but  have  not  spoke  as  yet^ 
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Ltart.  So,  the  good  h^se  is  mine. 

Mar.  Fll  buy  him  of  you. 

hart.  Noy  m  nor  sell,  nor  giye him:  lend  you  nun, 
I  wiU, 
For  half  a  hundred  y^aro* — Summon  the  town. 

Mar.  How  far  off  lie  these  armies? 

Meu.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  'larum,  and  they  ours. 
Now,  Marsy  I  pr'ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work ; 
That  we  with  smoKine  swords  may  march  from  hence, 
To  help  our  fielded  fnends ! — Come,  blow  thy  blast. 

They  wumd  a  parley.    Emter^  on  the  wallSj  some 

Senators,  and  others. 

Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 

1  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he, 
Thafs  lesser  than  a  little.     Hark,  our  drums 

[Alarums  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth :  We'll  break  our  walk, 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up :  our  gates, 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn*d  with  rushes; 
They'll  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  far  off; 

[Other  alarums. 
There  is  Aufidius ;  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 

Mar.  O,  they  are  at  it ! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction.— Ladders,  ho  I 

The  Voices  enter  and  pass  over  the  stage. 

Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. — ^Advance,  brave 

Titus: 
The^  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come  on,  my 

fellows ; 
He  that  retires,  Fll  take  him  for  a  Voice, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edt^e. 
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Alarum^  and  exewnt  Romans  (xnd  Voices,  fighting* 
The  Romans  are  beaten  b€u;k  to  their  trenches. 
Re-^nter  MABcrus. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you. 
You  shames  of  Rome !  you  herd  of— Boils  and  plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er ;  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile !  You  souls  of  geese, 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat  ?  Pluto  and  hell ! 
All  hurt  behind ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  aeued  fear !  Mend,  and  charge  home, 
Or,  by  ^e  fires  of  heaven,  Fll  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wars  on  you :  look  to'it :  Come  on ; 
If  you'll  stand  fast,  we'U  beat  them  to  their  wives, 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  alarum.  The  Voices  and  Romans  re-enter ^ 
and  the  fight  is  renewed.  The  Voices  retire  into 
Corioli,  and  Mahcivs  follows  them  to  the  gates. 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope : — Now  prove  good  seconds : 
Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  fliers :  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[He  enters  the  gates,  and  is  shut  in. 

1  Sol.  Fool-hardiness ;  not  I. 

2  Sol.  Nor  I. 

3  Sol.  See,  they 
Have  shut  him  in.                          [Alarum  continues. 

AIL  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Labtius. 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

1  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters :  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates ;  he  is  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  fellow ! 
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Who,  sensible,'  outdares  his  senseless  sword, 

And,  when  it  bows,  stands  up !  Thou  art  left,  Marcios : 

A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  diou  art, 

Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.    Thou  wast  a  soldier 

Even  to  Gate's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 

Only  in  strokes ;  but,  with  thy  erim  looks,  and 

The  thunder-like  percussion  of  my  sounds. 

Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 

Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 

Re-enter  Marcius,  hleedmgy  assaulted  by  the  enemy. 

1  8oL  Look,  sir. 

Lart.  Tis  Marcius, 

Lef  s  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[Theyjightf  and  all  enter  the  city, 

SCENE  Y.— Within  the  tonm.    A  street. 

Enter  certain  Romans,  rvith  spoils. 

1  Ram.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 

2  Rom.  And  I  this. 

8  Rom.  A  murrain  on't !  I  took  this  for  silver. 

[Alarum  continues  stiU  afar  off. 

Enter  Marcius,  and  Titus  Lartius,  nMh  a  trumpet. 

Mar.  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  hours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm !  cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  th^n,*  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  doi^  pack  up: — Down  widi 

thenu-r— 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes ! — ^To  him : — 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans :  Then,  valiant  Titus,  take 


*  Who,  though  endowed  with  sensation,  yet  outdares,  &c. 
*  Instead  of  taking  them  as  their  lawftd  perquisite. 
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Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city ; 
Whilst  ly  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  wUl  haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st ; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent  for 
A  second  course  of  iight. 

Mar,  Sir,  praise  me  not : 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me :  Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me :  To  Aufidius  thus 
I  wiU  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart.  Now  the  fair  goddess,  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords !  Bold  gentlemen, 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest !  So,  farewell. 

Lart.  Thou  worthier  Marcius  I —   [Exit  Mabcius. 
Gro,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place  i 
Call  thither  all  the  of&cers  of  the  town. 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind :  Away.    [ExewU, 

SCENE  VI. — Near  the  ecawp  o/'Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius  and  Forces^  retreating. 

Com,  Breathe  you,  my  friends ;  well  fought :  we 
are  come  off 
like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire :  believe  me,  sirs, 
We  shall  be  charg'd  again.    Whiles  we  have  struck^ 
By  interims,  and  conveying  gusts,  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends : — ^The  Roman  gods,* 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own ; 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  encountering, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice ! — ^Thy  news? 

*  May  the  Roman  gods,  &c. 
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Mes$.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  haye  issued. 
And  given  to  Lartins  and  to  Marcins  battle : 
I  saw  our  part7  to  their  trenches  driyen, 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thon  speak'st  tmth, 

Methinks,  thou  speak'st  not  weu^.   How  long  is't  since? 

Mess,  Aboye  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Cam.  'Tis  not  a  mile ;  briefly  we  heard  their  drums: 
How  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound'  an  hour. 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Mess.  Spiesof  the  Voices 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

^nter  Marcius. 

Cam.  Who's  yonder, 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd?  O  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius ;  and  I  haye 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late? 

Cam.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor, 
More  than  I  know  tiie  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  eyery  meaner  man's. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Cam.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others. 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo'd ;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  on  our  nuptial  day. 

Cam.  Flower  of  warriors, 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees : 
Condenming  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile ; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,*  threafning  the  oiber ; 
Holding  G^rioli  in  tne  name  of  Rome, 


C<n{found,  occupy,  expend.        •  Or  remitting  hisfansom. 
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Even  like  a  &wning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  wiU. 

Cam,  Where  is  that  slave. 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  ? 
Where  is  he?  Call  him  hither. 

Mar,  Let  him  alone. 

He  did  inform  the  tmth :  But  for  our  gentlemen, 
The  common  file,  (A  plague ! — Tribunes  for  them !) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com,  But  how  prevailed  you  ? 

Mar,  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?  I  do  not  think — 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?  Are  you  lords  o'  th'  field  ? 
Knot,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so? 

Com,  Marcius, 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought,  and  did 
Betire,  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar,  How  lies  their  battle  ?  Elnow  you  on  which 
Th^  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust  ?  [side 

Com,  As  I  ^ess,  Marcius, 

Their  bands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust :  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar,  I  do  beseech  you. 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought. 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates : 
And  that  you  not  delay*  the  present;  but. 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanced,  and  darts, 
Weprove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking :  taJke  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 


'  D«2<^,  let  slip. 
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Mar,  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing: — If  any  such  be  here, 
(A^  it  were  sin  to  doabt,)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  sm^Eur'd ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report;  * 
If  any  thinx,  braye  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
And  that  his  country's  dearer  tlum  himself; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many,  so  minded. 
Wave  thus,  \Wamng  his  hand,]  to  express  his  dispo- 
And  follow  Marcius.  [sition, 

[The^  all  shout ^  and  wave  their  swords;  take  him 
up  in  their  armsj  and  cast  up  their  caps. 
O  me,  alone !  Make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voices?  None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.    A  certain  number. 
Though  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select :  the  rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.     Please  you  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quicldy  draw  out  my  command,* 
Which  men  are  best  inclined. 

Com.  March  on,  my  fellows ; 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— 2%^  gates  of  Corioli. 

Titus  Lartius,  having  set  a  guard  upon  Corioli,  going 
with  a  drum,  and  trumpet  towards  Cominius  ana 
Oaius  Marcius,  enters  with  a  Lieutenant^  a  party 
of  SoldierSy  and  a  Scout. 

Lart.  So,  let  the  ports^  be  guarded:  keep  your 
duties. 
As  I  have  set  them  down.    If  I  do  send,  despatch 

*  Fear  personal  danger  lets  than  an  ill  report. 
*  Command,  company,  party.  ^  The  gate$» 
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Those  centuries  to  our  aid ;  the  rest  wiU  serve 
For  a  short  holding :  If  we  lose  the  field. 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu,  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come  \  to  th'  Roman  camp  conduct  us. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  WW.— Afield  of  battle  between  the  Roman 

and  the  Volcian  camps. 

Alarum.    Enter  Marcius  and  Aufidius. 

Mar,  I'll  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do  hate 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker.  [thee 

Auf.  We  hate  alike ; 

Not  Africk  owns  a  serpent,  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  and  envy;*  Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.  Let  the  first  bugger  die  the  other's  slave. 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after ! 

Auf.  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare.  v 

Mar.  Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd ;  'Tis  not  my  blood, 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd ;  for  thy  revenge. 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  th'  highest. 

Atif.  Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip**  of  your  bragg'd  progeny. 
Thou  should'st  not  scape  me  here. — 

[Theyfighty  and  certain  Voices  come  to  the  aid 

ofAuTlDlVB, 

Officious,  and  not  vauant — ^you  have  sham'd^  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds. 

[Exeunt fighting^  driven  in  by  Marcius. 

*  Efwyy  for  malice. 
*  TF%ij9— a  term  used  to  denote  a  clever  hand.    Aufidius  means 
to  say,  that  Hector  was  the  glory  of  his  race. 

3  I  am  shamed  by  these  succours. 
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SCENE  IX, — The  Roman  camp. 

Alarum.  A  retreat  is  founded.  Flourish.  Enter  at 
one  side  Cominius,  and  Romans ;  at  the  other  sidey 
Marcius,  with  his  arminascarf,  and  other  Romans. 

Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thou'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds :  but  Fll  report  it, 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles ; 
Where  neat  patricians  simll  attend,  and  shrug, 
r  th'  end,  adoiire ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted. 
And,  gladly  quak'd,'  hear  more ;  where  the  dull  Tri- 
bunes 
That,  with  the  Aisty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honours. 
Shall  say,  i^inst  tneir  hearts, — We  thank  the  ffods^ 
Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier! — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast. 
Having  fully  din'd  before. 

Enter  Titus  Labtius,  with  his  power^  from  the 

pursuit. 

hart.  O  general, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison :  ^ 
Hadst  thou  beheld 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more :  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter^  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.     I  have  done. 
As  you  have  done ;  that's  what  I  can ;  induc'd 
As  you  have  been ;  that's  for  my  country : 
Hcj  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will. 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act^ 

C&m.  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving;  Rome  must  know 

*  Thrown  into  grateful  trepidation. 

•  This  man  performed  the  action,  and  we  only  filled  up  the 
show.  '  A  privilege  to  praise  her  own  son. 

4  Has  done  more  than  I  have,  since  I  have  never  accomplished 
all  that  I  wished. 
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The  value  of  her  own :  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  yonr  doings ;  and  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  topof  praises  vouch'd, 
Would  seem  but  modest :  Therefore,  I  beseech  you, 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done,)  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Mar*  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Cinti,  Should  they  not, 

Well  might  they  fester  'sainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  wim  death.     Of  all  the  horses, 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store,)  of  all 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achieved,  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth. 
Before  the  common  distribution,  at 
Your  only  choice. 

Mar.  I  thank  you,  general ; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword :  I  do  reAise  it ; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doii^. 

[A  Umg  flourish  They  all  cryy  Marcius !  Mar- 
cius!  cast  up  their  caps  and  lances :  Comikius 
and  Lartius  stand  bare. 

Mar,  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  pro- 
fane, 
Never  sound  more !  When  drums  and  trumpets  shall 
V  tV  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing!  When  steel  grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars!*  No  more,  I  say; 
For  that  I  have  not  wash'd  my  nose  that  bled, 
Or  foil'd  some  debile  wretch, — which,  without  note. 
Here's  many  else  have  done, — ^you  shout  me  forth 


*  When  steel  grows  soft  as  silk,  let  silk  be  converted  to  the  use 
of  war. 

u 
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In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 

As  if  I  lov'd  mj  little  should  be  dieted 

In  praises  sauc'd  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you ; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly :  by  your  patience, 
If 'gainst  yourself  you  be  incensed,  we'll  put  you 
(liiiLe  one  that  means  his  proper  harm,)  in  manacles. 
Then  reason  safely  with  you. — ^Therefore,  be  it  known, 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
With  all  his  trim  belonging;  and,  from  this  time. 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  th'  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus. — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever ! 

[Flourish.     Trumpets  sounds  and  drums 

AIL  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ! 

Cor.  I  will  go  wash ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no :  Howbeit,  I  thank  you : — 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed ;  and,  at  all  times. 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition. 
To  th'  fairness  *  of  my  power. 

Com.  So^  to  our  tent : 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — ^You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  Corioli  back :  send  ,us  to  Rome 
The  best,*  with  whom  we  may  articulate,' 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

Lart.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I  that  now 
Refus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general. 

Ccmt.  Take  it :  'tis  yours. — What  is't  1 


In  a  proportion  equal  to  my  power. 
"  The  chief  men  of  Corioli.  ^  Enter  into  articles. 
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Cor.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house ;  he  us'd  me  kindly : 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view, 
And  wrath  o'erwhekc^d  my  pity :  I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Gom*  O,  well  begg'd  I 

Were  he  the  hutcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free,  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus« 

Lart.  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor.  By  Jupiter,  forgot : — 

I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tird. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com,  Go  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  viss^  dries :  'tis  time 
It  should  be  look'd  to :  come.  [JExeunt. 

SCENE  X.—The  camp  of  the  Voices. 

AJlourisk*  Comets,  Enter  Tvllv8  AvFiDway  bloodt/^ 

with  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Auf,  The  town  is  ta'en » 

1  ^oL  *Twill  be  delivered  back  on  good  condition. 

At^*  Condition? — 
I  would,  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Voice,  be  that  I  am. — Condition ! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  th'  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?  Five  times,  Marcius, 
I  have  fought  with  thee ;  so  often  hast  thou  beat  me ; 
And  woulast  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 
As  often  as  we  eat. — By  th'  elements, 
If  e'er  a^n  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard. 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his :  Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in't,  it  had ;  for  where* 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force. 


*  where,  for  whereas. 

u 
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g^rue  sword  to  sword,)  I'll  potch  at  him  some  way ; 
r  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1  Sol  He's  the  devil. 

Auf.  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle :   My  valour's 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him ;  for  him    [poisoned, 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself :  *  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary, 
Being  naked,  sick ;  nor  &ie,  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements*  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius :  where  I  find  nim,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Waeih  my  fierce  hand  in's  heart.    Go  you  to  th'  citjr ; 
Learn,  how  'tis  held ;  and  what  they  are,  that  most 
Be  hostages  for  Rome. 

I  Sol  Will  not  you  go? 

Atif»  I  am  attended  3  at  the  cypress  grove : 
I  pray  you, 

giis  south  the  city  mills,)  bring  me  word  thither 
ow  the  world  goes ;  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
1  may  spur  on  my  journey. 
1  Sol.  1  shall,  sir.        [ISxewU. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.— Rome.     A  puhlick  pleice. 

Enter  Menenius,  Sicinius,  and  Brutus. 

Men,  The  augurer  tells  me,  we  shall  have  news  to- 
night. 

Bru.  Good,  or  bad? 

Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people,  for 
they  love  not  Marcius. 

«  To  mischief  him  my  valour  shall  deviate  from  its  own  native 
tfcneroslty.  •  t.  e,  impediments.  ^  i<  e.  expected. 
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Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends. 
Men»  Pray  you,  who '  does  the  wolf  love  ? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him ;  as  the  hungry  plebeians 
would  the  noble  Mareius. 

JBru.  He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb. 
You  two  are  old  men ;  tell  me  one  thing  that  I  shall 
ask  you. 

Both  Trib.  WeU,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Mareius  poor,  that  you 
two  have  not  in  abundance? 

Bru.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with  all. 

Sic.  Especially,  in  pride. 

Bru.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now :  Do  you  two  know  how 
you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  I  mean  of  us  o'  th' 
right-hand  file  ?   Do  you? 

Both  Trib.  Why,  how  are  we  censured? 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — Will  you 
not  be  angry  ? 

Both  THb.  Well,  well,  sir,  well. 

Men.  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter :  for  a  very  little 
thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of 
patience;  give  your  disposition  the  reins,  and  be 
angry  at  your  pleasures ;  at  the  least,  if  you  take  it  as 
a  pleasure  to  you,  in  being  so.  You  blame  Mareius 
for  being  proud  ? 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know,  you  can  do  very  little  alone;  for 
your  helps  are  many ;  or  else  your  actions  would  grow 
wondrous  single :  your  abilities  are  too  infant-like,  for 
doing  much  sUone.  You  talk  of  pride :  O,  that  you 
could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of  your  necks,'* 


•  WhOf  for  whom. 

•  Alluding  to  the  fable  which  says,  that  every  man  has  a  bag 
hanging  before  him,  in  which  he  puts  his  neighbour's  faults,  and 
another  behind  him,  in  which  he  stows  his  own. 
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and  make  bnt  an  interior  sarvej  of  your  good  selves ! 
O,  that  you  could ! 

Bru.  What  then,  eir  ? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of 
unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates,  (alias 
fools,)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough  too. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician,  and 
one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of 
allaying  Tiber  in't ;  said  to  be  something  imperfect,  in 
favouring  the  first  complaint :  hasty,  and  tinder^like, 
upon  too  trivial  motion :  one  that  converses  more  witi 
the  [hinder  part]  of  the  nieht,  than  with  the  forehead  of 
the  morning.^     What  I  uimk.^  I  utter;  and  spend  my 
malice  in  my  breath :  Meeting  two  such  weals-men  as 
you  are,  (I  cannot  call  you  Lycurguses,)  if  the  drini 
you  gave  me,  touch  my  palate  inversely,  I  make  a 
crooked  face  at  it.     I  cannot  say,  your  worships  have 
delivered  the  matter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  m  com- 
pound with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables;  and 
though  I  must  be  content  to  bear  with  those  that  say 
you  are  reverend  grave  men ;  yet  they  lie  deadly,  that 
tell,  you  have  good  faces. 

Sru.  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men.  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any 
thing.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps  and 
legs ; '  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in 
hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a  fbsset- 
seller ;  and  then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three-pence 
to  a  second  day  of  audience.^  Good  e'en  to  your  wor- 
ships; more  of  your  conversation  would  infect  my 
brain,  being  the  herdsmen^  of  the  beastly  plebeians :  I 
will  be  bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
[Brtjtus  and  Sicinius  retire  to  the  back  of  the  scene. 


*  Rather  a  late  lier  down  than  an  early  riser. 

•  That  is,  for  their  obedience  showed  by  bowing  to  you. 

«  Shakspeare  here  confounds  the  office  of  PrctfectU  Urbu 
with  that  of  the  Tribunes. 
«  As  kings  are  called,  rMJiMNc  Xmmt. 
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Enter  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  and  Valeria,  ^c. 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the  moon, 
were  she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither  do  you  follow 
your  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Vol,  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius  ap- 
proaches ;  for  the  love  of  Juno,  lers  go. 

JIfen.  Ha !  Marcius  coming  home  1 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius ;  and  with  most  pros- 
perous approbation. 

Men,  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee : — 
Hoo  !  Marcius  coming  home ! 

Troo  Ladies,  Nay,  'tis  true. 

Vol,  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him ;  the  state  hath 
another,  his  wife  another ;  and,  I  think,  there's  one  at 
home  for  you. 

Men,  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night  t — 
A  letter  for  me  ? 

Vir,  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you ;  I  saw  it. 

Men,  A  letter  for  me?  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
seven  years'  health ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip 
at  the  physician.  Is  he  not  wounded  ?  he  was  wont 
to  come  home  woimded. 

Vir,  O,  no,  no,  no. 

Vel,  O,  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for't. 

Men,  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much : — Brings 
a  victory  in  his  pocket? — The  wounds  become  him. 

Voh  On's  brows,  Menenius:  he  comes  the  third 
time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men,  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes, — ^they  fought  together, 
but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men.  And  'twas  time  for  him,  too,  I'll  warrant 
him  that :  an  he  had  staid  by  him,  I  would  not  have 
been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Gorioli,  and  the 
gold  that's  in  them.     Is  the  senate  possessed  ^  of  this  ? 


*  L  €,  informed. 
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Vol.  Good  ladies,  let's  go:  Yes,  yes,  yes:  the 
senate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he  gives 
my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war :  he  hath  in  this 
action  outdone  his  former  deeds  donhly. 

VOL  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  tLgs  spoke  of 
hmi. 

Men.  Wondrous?  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not 
without  his  true  purchasmg. 

Vir.  The  gods  grant  them  true ! 

Vol.  True?  pow,  wow. 

Men.  True?  Til  be  sworn  they  are  true : — Where 
is  he  wounded?-  God  save  your  good  worships !  [To 
the  Tribunes,  mho  come  forward.']  Marcius  is  coming 
home :  he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud.— Where  is  he 
wounded  ? 

Vol.  r  th'  shoulder,  and  i'  th'  left  arm :  There  will 
be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when  he  shall 
stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse  of 
Tarquin,  seven  hurts  i'  th'  body. 

Men.  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thigh, — 
there's  nine  that  I  know. 

Vol.  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty-five 
wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it's  twenty-seven:  every  gash  was  an 
enemy's  grave:  [A  shout^  and  flourish.']  Hark!  the 
trumpets. 

Volj  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 
He  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears; 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ; 
Which  being  advanc'd,  declines ;  and  then  men  die.* 


*  Volumnia,  in  her  boasting  strain,  says,  that  her  son,  to  kill 
his  enemy,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  lift  up  his  hand  and  let  it 
faU. 


rr^ 
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A  sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Gominius,  and 
Titus  Lartius  ;  between  them^  Goriolanus,  crowned 
with  an  oaken  garland  ;  with  Captains^  Soldiers j 
and  a  Herald. 

Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did  fight 
Within  Corioli'  gates :  where  he  hath  won, 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Gains  Marcius;  these 
In  honour  follows,  Goriolanus: — 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Goriolanus ! 

[Flourish. 

All.  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Goriolanus ! 

Cor.  No  more  of  this,  it  does  offend  my  heart; 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother, 

Cor.  O ! 

You  have,  T  know,  petitioned  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  [Kneels. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up ; 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Gaius,  and 
By  deed-achievins  honour  newly  nam'd, 
What  is  it?  Goriolanus,  must  I  call  thee? 
But  O,  thy  wife 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,  hail 

Would^st  thou  have  laughed,  had  I  come  coffin'd  home, 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  Ah,  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Gorioli  wear. 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet? — O,  my  sweet  lady,  pardon. 

[To  Valeria. 

VoU  I  know  not  where  to  turn. — O  welcome  home; 
And  welcome,  general; — And  you  are  welcome  all. 

Men.  A  himdred  thousand  welcomes;  I  could  weep. 
And  I  could  laugh ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy :  Wel- 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  ms  heart,  [come : 

That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee! — ^You  are  three, 
That  Rome  should  dote  on :   yet,  by  the  faith  of  men, 

V  5 
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We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  will 

not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.     Yet  wdcome,  warriore : 
We  call  a  nettle^  bat  a  nettle ;  and 
The  feults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  right. 

Cor,  Menenius,  ever,  ever* 

Her.  Give  way  there,  and  go  on. 

Cor.  Your  hand,  and  yours : 

[To  his  wife  and  maiher. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  pa^cians  mui^  be  visited. 
From  whom  I  have  receiVd  not  only  greetii^s. 
But  with  them  change  of  honours.^ 

VoL  I  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes. 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fency :  only  there 
Is  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not,  but 
Our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Ejiow,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant,  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On,  to  the  CapitoL 

[FUmrish.     Comets.    Exeunt  in  state^  as 
before.     The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru.  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him :  Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture'  lets  her  baby  cry. 
While  she  chats  him :  the  kitchen  malkin  ^  pins 
Her  richest  lockram*  'bout  her  reechy*  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him :    Stalls,  bulks,  win- 
dows. 
Are  smothered  up,  leads  iill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreeing 

»   Variety  of  honours.       •  rapture^  for  fit.       •  mandn,  a  wench. 
*  Some  kind  of  eheap  linen.  &  reechy,  i.  e.  tanned. 
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In  earnestness  to  see  him :  seld-shown  flamens ' 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs^  and  poff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station ;  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nieely-gawded  cheeks,  to  th'  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him, 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic.  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bnu  Then  our  office  may, 

Durii^  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end;  *  but  will 
Lose  those  that  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  that  there's  comfort. 

Sic.    Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  for  wluHn  we 
stand, 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours ; 
Which  that  he'll  give  them,  make  as  little  question 
As  he  is  3  proud  to  do't. 

Bru,  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  th'  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless*  vesture  of  humility; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  th'  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  'Tis  right. 

Bru.  It  was  his  word :  O,  he  would  miss  it,  rather 
Than  carry  it,  but  by  the  suit  o'  th'  gentry  to  him. 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  I  wish  no  better. 


*  Priests  who  seldom  exhibit  themselves  to  public  view. 

•  From  where  he  should  begin,  and  to  where  he  should  end. 
>  As  that  he  is  proud,  &c.  *  tu^less,  threMibare. 
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Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution* 

Bru.  'Tis  most  like,  he  will. 

Sic,  It  shall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wills ; 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru.  So  it  must  &I1  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end, 
We  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them ;  that,  to  his  power,  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms:  holding  them. 
In  fiuman  action  and  capacity, 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  smking  under  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  reach  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not  want, 
If  he  be  put  upon't ;  and  thaf  s  as  easy. 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.    'Tis  thought 
That  Marcius  shall  be  consul :   I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blmd 
To  hear  him  speak :   The  matrons  flung  their  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  han&erchiefs. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd :  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower,  and  thunder,  with  their  caps,  and  shouts : 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  tlr  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sic.  Have  with  you.      [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II.— The  same.     The  Cixpitol. 

Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  cushions. 

1  Off.  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here :  How 
many  stand  for  consulships  ? 

2  Off.  Three,  they  say,  but  'tis  thomght  of  every 
one,  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off.  That's  a  brave  fellow ;  but  he's  vengeance 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men  that 
have  Mattered  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved  them ;  and 
there  be  many  that  they  have  loved,  they  know  not 
wherefore :  so  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not  why, 
they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground :  Therefore,  for 
Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or  hate 
him,  manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their 
disposition;  and,  out  of  his  noble  carelessness,  lets 
them  plainly  see't. 

1  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love, 
or  no,  he  waved*  indiflRwrently  'twixt  doing  them  nei- 
ther good,  nor  harm ;  but  he  seeks  their  hate  with 
greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him;  and 
leaves  nothing  undone,  that  may  fully  discover  him 
their  opposite.  Now,  to  seem  to  atPect  the  malice 
and  displeasure  of  the  people,  is  as  bad  as  that  which 
he  dislikes,  to  flatter  them  for  their  love. 

2  Off.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country: 
And  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those, 
who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people, 
bonnetted,^  without  any  further  deed  to  heave  them  at 
all  into  their  estimation  and  report :  but  he  hath  so 
planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in 
their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent,  and 
not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury ; 
to  report  otherwise,  were  a  malice,  that,  giving  itself 


*  That  is,  he  toould  toave  indifferently. 

•  Took  off  their  caps. 
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the  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from  every 
ear  that  heard  it. 

1  Off.  No  more  of  him;    he  is  a  worthy  mui : 
Make  way,  thej  are  coming. 

A  sennet.  Enter j  voith  Licters  before  them,  Comihicw 
the  consul^  Mbnenius,  CoaioLANuSy  man^  other 
Senators,  Sicinius,  and  Brutus.  The  SenatoB 
take  their  places ;  the  Tribunes  take  theirs  aiso  hy 
themselves. 

Men.  Having  determin'd  of  the  Voices^  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  afler^meeting, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Ham  thus  stood  for  his  country:  Therefore^  please 

you, 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  performed 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cominius : 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think. 
Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requital. 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out.     Masters  o'  th'  people, 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears ;  and,  after, 
Your  lovinff  motion  toward  the  common  body, 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

oic.  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru.  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  bless'd  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 
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Mm.  1%af s  off,  that's  off; ' 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent:  Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bru,  Most  willingly : 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent, 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men,  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow.— 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 

[GoRioLANus  riseSj  and  offers  to  go  away, 

1  Sen.  Sit,  Coridicuius;  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  honours'  pardcm ; 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again, 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bra,  Sir,  I  hope, 

My  words  dis-bench'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir :  yet  oft, 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words* 
You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not :  But,  your  people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor.  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  mv  head  i'  th* 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit  [sun, 

To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd.      [Eocit  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Masters  o'  th'  people. 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 

g'hat's  thousand  to  one  eood  one,)  when  you  now  see, 
e  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour, 
Than  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it  ? — Proceed,  Cominius. 
Com.  I  shall  lack  voice :   the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly. — It  is  held, 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be. 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois'd.    At  sixteen  years, 
When  T^quin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 

*■  M eaning— That  is  nothing  to  the  porpoie. 
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Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator, 

Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight, 

When  with  his  Amazonian  chin '  he  drove 

The  hnstled  lips  before  him :  he  bestrid 

An  o'er-press'd  Roman,  and  i'  th'  consul's  view 

Slew  three  opposers :  Tarquin's  self  he  met, 

And  stmck  mm  on  his  knee :  in  that  day's  feats. 

When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene,* 

He  proved  best  man  i'  th'  field,  and  for  his  meed 

Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  age 

Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 

And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 

He  lurch'd^  all  swords  o'  th'  garland.     For  this  last. 

Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 

I  cannot  speak  him  home :  He  stopped  the  fliers ; 

And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 

Turn  terror  into  sport:  as  waves  before 

A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd. 

And  fell  below  his  stem :  *  his  sword  (death's  stamp) 

Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 

He  was  a  thin^  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 

Was  tim'd  witn  dying  cries :  alone  he  enter'd 

The  mortal  gate^  o'  th'  city,  which  he  painted 

With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  off. 

And  with  a  sudden  i^inforcement  struck 

Corioli,  like  a  planet :  Now  all's  his : 

When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 

His  ready  sense :  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 

Re-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fiitigate. 

And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 

Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 

'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil :  and,  till  we  call'd 


■  Chin  on  which  there  was  no  heard. 

*  The  parts  of  women  were,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  represented 
hy  the  most  smooth-&ced  young  men  to  be  found  among  the 
players. 

3  i.  e.  deprived. 

*  The  ttem  is  that  end  of  the  ship  which  leads, 
ft  The  gate  that  was  made  the  scene  of  death. 
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Both  field  and  city  ours,  be  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man ! 

1  Sen,  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  honours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kicked  at ; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  th  world :  he  covets  less 
Than  misery*  itself  would  give ;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it.* 

Men.  He's  right  noble; 

Let  him  be  call'd  for. 

1  ^en.  Call  for  Coriolanus. 

Off.  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleased 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cot.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life,  and  services. 

Mea.  It  then  remains. 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people.' 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  you, 

Let  me  o'  erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them. 
For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  sufirage :  please 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing.  [you, 

Sic.  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to't : — 


*  i.  e,  avarice. 
*  To  do  gpreat  acts,  for  the  sake  of  doing  them ;  to  spend  his 
life,  for  the  sake  of  spending  it. 

9  Warburton  observes,  that  it  was  not  till  131  years  after  this 
that  the  plebeians  had  the  power  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls, 
both  consuls  till  then  being  appointed  by  the  senate. 
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Pray  yon,  go  fit  yon  to  the  custom ;  and 
Take  to  yon,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  firom  the  people. 

Bru,  Mark  you  that? 

Cor.  To  brag  unto  them, — ^Thus  I  did,  and  tlMis ; — 
Show  them  th'  unaking  scars  which  I  should  hide. 
As  if  I  had  receiVd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only: 

Men.  Do  not  stand  upon't — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Our  purpose  to  them ; — ^and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  aHjoy  and  honour. 

Sea.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour ! 

[Flourish.     Then  exeunt  Senators. 

iru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sic»  May  they  perceive  his  intent!  He  that  will  re* 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested  [quire  them, 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  we'll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here :  on  th'  market-place, 
I  know,  they  do  attend  us.  [^^BewL 

SCENE  III.— The  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  several  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  Once,*  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we  ought 
not  to  deny  him. 

2  Cit.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3  Cit.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it,  but  it 
is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do :  for  if  he 
shows  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we  are  to 
put  our  tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  speak  for 


*  If  he  require  our  v<Moes  only. 
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them ;  so,  if  he  tell  us  his  noble  deeds,  we  must  also 
tell  him  our  noble  aeo^tance  of  them.  Ingratitude 
is  monstrous :  and  for  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful, 
i¥ere  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude;  of  the 
which,  we  being  members,  should  brii^  ourselves  to 
be  monstrous  members. 

1  Cit,  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a  little 
help  will  serve:  for  once,  when  we  stood  up  about 
the  com,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many- 
headed  multitude. 

3  Cit.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many ;  not  that 
our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  auburn, 
some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversely  coloured : 
and  truly  I  think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to  issue  out  of 
one  skull,  they  would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south; 
and  their  consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be .  at  once 
to  all  the  points  o'  th'  compass. 

2  Cit.  Think  you  so?  Which  way  do  you  judge, 
my  wit  would  fly  ? 

3  Cit,  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  uio* 
ther  man's  will,  'tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  block- 
head :  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  sure,  south- 

2  Cit.  Why  that  wav?  [ward. 

3  Cit.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where  being  three 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth  would 
return  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to  get  thee  a  wife. 

2  Cit.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks: — ^You 
may,  you  may. 

3  Cit.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices? 
But  that's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I  say, 
if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was  never  a 
worthier  man. 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Menenius. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility^;  mark 
his  behavior.  We  are  not  to  stay  all  together,  but  to 
come  by  him  where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos,  and 
by  threes.  He's  to  make  his  requests  by  particulars : 
wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  single  honour,  in  giving 
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him  onr  own  voices  with  our  own  tongaes:  therefore 
follow  me,  and  I'll  direct  7011  how  you  shall  go  by 
him. 

AIL  Content,  content.  [Exeunt, 

Men.  O  sir,  you  are  not  right:  have  you  not  known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  it? 

Cor.  What  must  I  say  ? — 

I  pray,  sir, — ^Plague  upon't !  I  cannot  bring 

My  tongue  to  such  a  pace: Look,  sir; py 

wounds ; — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  th'  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  O  me,  the  gods ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that;  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Chr.  Think  upon  me;  Hang 'em! 

I  would  they  would  forset  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them.^ 

Men.  You'll  mar  all ; 

I'll  leave  you :  Pray  you,  speak  to  them^  I  pray  you, 
In  wholesome  manner.  l&cit. 

Enter  two  Citizens. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces. 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a  brace, 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  at.  We  do,  sir ;  tell  us  what  ham  brought  you 
Cor.  Mine  own  desert.  [to't 

2  Cit.  Your  own  desert? 

Cor.  Ay,  not 

Mine  own  desire. 

1  Cit.  How!  not  your  own  desire ? 

Cor.  No,  sir : 
Twas  never  my  desire  yet, 
To  trouble  the  poor  wiui  begging. 

*  Throw  atoay  upon  them,  in  recommencUiig  what  their  hearers 
do  not  practise. 
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1  Cit,  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing. 
We  hope  to  gain  by  you, 

CoTf  WelTthen,  I  pray y  your  price  o'  th*  consulship  ? 

1  Cit,  The  price  is,  sir,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly? 

Sir,  I  pray,  let  me  ha't :  I  have  wounds  to  show  you. 
Which  shall  be  yours  in  private. — Your  good  voice, 
What  say  you  ?  [sir ; 

2  Cit.  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir. 
Cor.  A  match,  sir : — 

There  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices  begg'd : — 
I  have  your  alms ;  adieu. 

1  Cit.  But  this  is  something  odd. 

2  Cit.  An  'twere  to  give  again, — But  'tis  no  matter. 

[£xeunt  trvo  Citizens. 

Erder  two  other  Citizens. 

Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  tune 
of  your  voices,  that  I  may  be  consul,  I  have  here  the 
customary  gown. 

8  Cit.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor.  Your  enigma? 

8  Cit.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies,  you 
have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends ;  you  have  not,  indeed, 
loved  the  conmion  people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuous, 
that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will,  sir, 
flatter  my  sworn  brother  the  people,  to  earn  a  dearer 
estimation  of  them;  'tis  a  condition  they  account 
gentle :  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather 
to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  insi- 
nuating nod,  and  be  off  to  ihem  most  counterfeitly ; 
that  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some 
popular  man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers. 
Therefore,  beseech  you,  I  may  be  consul. 

4  Cit.  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend ;  and  there- 
fore give  you  our  voices  heartily. 
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8  Cit.  Yon  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor,  I  will  not  seal*  your  knowledge  with  showing 
them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  so 
trouble  you  no  further, 

JBoth  Cit.  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily ! 

[Exeunt, 

Cor,  Most  sweet  voices ! — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve. 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolvish*  eown  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,'  that  do  appear. 
Their  needless  vouches  ?  Custom  calls  me  to't: — 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't; 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  over-peer. — Rather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — I  am  half  through ; 
The  one  part  suffered,  the  other  will  I  do. 

Enter  three  other  Citizens. 

Here  come  more  voices, — ^ 

Your  voices :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 

Watch'd  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices,  bear 

Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 

I  have  seen,  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices,  have    • 

Done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more :  your  voices. 

Indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

5  Cit,  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without 
any  honest  man's  voice. 

6  Cit,  Therefore  let  him  be  consul :  The  gods  give 
him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the  people  I 


»  I  will  not  gtrengthen  or  complete  your  knowledge.  The  seal 
is  that  which  gives  authenticity  to  a  writing. 

•  TbiB  rottghhirtute  govm, 

3  Our  poet  here  has  strangely  given  the  names  of  Englishmen 
to  Romans. 
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All.  Amen,  amen.- 


God  save  thee,  noble  consul !  [Exeunt  Citizens. 

Cor,  Worthy  voices ! 

Re-enter  Menenius,  with  Brutus,  and  Siciiiius. 

3fen,  You  have  stood  your  limitation ;  and  the  tri- 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice :  Remains,   [bunes 
That,  in  th'  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor.  Is  this  done  ? 

Sic.  The  custom  of  request  you  have  discharg'd : 
The  people  do  admit  you ;  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 
Cor.  Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  ? 

Sk.  There,  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  May  I  then  change  these  garments  ? 

Sic.  You  may,  sir. 

Cor.  That  V\l  straight  do;   and,  knowing  myself 
Repair  to  th'  senate-house.  [d'g&in, 

Men.  I'll  keep  you  company. — ^Will  you  along  ? 

J3ru.  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic.  Fare  you  well ! 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Menen. 
He  has  it  now ;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
Tis  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds :  Will  you  dismiss  the  people  ? 

Re-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters  ?  have  you  chose  this 

1  Cit.  He  has  our  voices,  sir.  [man ; 
Bru.  We  pray  the  gods,  he  may  deserve  your  loves. 

2  Cit.  Amen,  sir  :  To  niy  poor  unworthy  notice. 
He  mock'd  us,  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

3  CU.  Certainly, 
He  flouted  us  down-right.  [us. 

1  Cit.  No,  'tis  his  kind  of  speech,  he  did  not  mock 

2  Cit.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself^  but  says, 
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He  us'd  119  scomfiiUy :  he  should  have  show'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  received  for  his  country. 

Sie.  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 

Cit,  No ',  no  man  saw  'em, 

[Several  speaJu 

8  Cit.  He  said,  he  had  wounds,  whieh  he  could  show; 
in  private ;  . 

And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
I  would  he  consuly  says  he :  eyed  cvMomy^ 
JBtU  by  your  voiceSj  wiU  not  so  permit  me ; 
Your  voices  therefore:  When  we  granted  that. 
Here  was, — /  thank  you  for  yoyar  voices^ — thank  y&iij — 
Your  most  sweet  voices : — now  you  have  left  your  voices, 
I  have  no  further  with  you : — Was  not  this  mockery  ? 

Sic.  Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant*  to  see't  ? 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

^rtt.  Could  you  not  have  told  him. 

As  you  were  lesson'd, — ^When  he  had  no  power. 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy ;  ever*  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
Fth'body  of  the  weal:  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o*  tk'  state. 
If  ne  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  mi^ht 
Be  curses  to  yourselves ;  You  should  have  said. 
That,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for ;  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love. 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic.  Thus  to  have  said. 

As  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit. 
And  try'd  his  inclination  ;  from  him  pluck'd. 
Either  k  gracious  promke,  which  you  might. 


'  See  page  41,  note  3. 
*  Di4  you  want  knowledge  to  discern  it?' 
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As  cause  had  calPd  you  up,  have  held  him  to ; 
Or  else  it  would  have  gall  d  his  surly  nature, 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught;  so,  putting  him  to  rage, 
Ypu  should  have  ta'en  th  advantage  of  his  choler, 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive. 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt,' 
When  he  did  need  your  loves ;  and  do  you  think, 
H^t  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you, 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush?  Why,  had  your  bodies 
No  heart  among  you  ?  Or  had  you  tongues,  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment? 

5m?.  Have  you, 

Ere  now,  deny'd  the  asker  ?  and,  now  again. 
On  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  su'd-for  tongues  ? 
3  CU,  He's  not  confirm'd,  we  may  deny  him  yet. 
2  Cit.  And  will  deny  him: 
m  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 
1  C^.  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends  to 

piece  'em. 
JSru.    Get  you  hence  instantly ;    and  tell  those 
friends, — 
They  have  chose  a  consul,  that  will  from  them  take 
Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking, 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic,  Let  them  assemble; 

And,  on  a  safer  j  advent,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election :  Enforce^  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you :  besides,  forget  not 
Widi  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed ; 
How  in  his  suit  he  scom'd  you :  but  your  loves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 

The  ^prehension  of  his  present  portance,^ 

- 

■  Contempt  open  and  unrestrained. 
.    *  Butfcreey  ol^t.  '  partawfe,  carriage,  conduct. 

[CoR.48]  X 
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Which  gibingly,  ungmvelj*  he  did  f^hion 

After  the  iBveterate  hate  he  bears  jrim.  ' 

jBrw.  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes ;  that  we  laboured 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  yon  most 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  choee  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided  ' 

By  your  own  true  affec^ons :  and  diat,  your  minds 
Pre-oceupy'd  with  what  you  rather  tonst  do 
Than  what  you  ^ould,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul :  Lay  the  fknlt  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.    Say,  we  read  lectures  to 
you, 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  ms  country. 
How  long  continued :  and  what  stock  he  springs  o( 
The  noble  house  o'  th'  Marcians ;  ft^m  whence  came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son. 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king  : 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were,  » 

Hiat  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither  ; 
And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people. 
And  nobly  nam'd  so,  being  censor^  twice. 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic.  One  thus  descended^ 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances :  but  you  have  found, 
Scaling*  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Bru.  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done't 

(Harp  on  that  still,)  but  by  our  putting  on : 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number, 
Repair  to  th'  Capitol. 


*  The  first  censor  was  created  U.  C.  dl4,  and  Ck>riolanits  was 
banished  U.G.S^. 

*  Weighing  his  past  and  present  behaTionrt 

[Cor.  50]  '       ' 
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Cit.  ^   We  will  ao :  almost  all  [Several  tpetA 

BepeBt  in  their  election.  [ExemU  Citixens 

Bru,  Let  them  go  on ; 

This  mutiny  were  bett^  put  in  hazard. 
Than  stay,  past  donbt,  for  peater : 
Ify  as  his  natore  is,  he  fidl  m  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage^  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol : 

Come ;  we'll  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  th'  pec^le ; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I^— 7%6  earner.    A  street. 

Cornets.    Efiter  Cobiolakus,  Mekbnitts,  Comin ius, 
Titus  Lartius,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  Tullus  Aufidius  then  had  made  new  head? 

Lart.  He  had,  my  lord;  and  that  it  was,  which 
Our  swifter  composition.  [caus'd 

Cor.  So  then  the  Voices  stand  but  as  at  first ; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,*  so, 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  i^ain. 

*  Mark,  catch  at,  and  improve  the  opportunity,  which  his  hasty 
anger  will  afford  ns. 

*  Shakspeare  has  here,  as  in  other  places,  attributed  the  usage 
of  England  to  Borne.  In  his  time  the  title  of  lard  was  given  to 
many  officers  of  state  who  were  not  peers ;  thus,  lord  general^ 
lord  ambassador,  &o. 

[Cob.  61]  x  2 
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Cor,  Saw  you  Aufidiua  ?        .  ^; 

(Mrt^  On  safe^guard  he  came  to  me ;  and  did  cur^ 
Against  the  Voices,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yiielded  the  town  :  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium.  ^ 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Lart,  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor.  How?  what? 

Lart.  How  often  he  had  met  you,  sword  to  swoic^: 
That,  of  all  things  upon  the  earth,  he  hated        .     .  ^ 
Your  person  most :  that  he  would  pawn  his  fbrtuneii^ 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  €all'd  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  liy^  h^  ?  /^ 

Lart.  At  Antium.  '  ^ 

Cor.  I  wish,  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there,  /!  j 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — Welcome  home*        , 

[To  L^us. 

Enter  Siginius  and  BBtrrus. 

Behold !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

The  tongues  o'  th'  common  mouth.    I  do  despise  them; 

For  they  do  prank'  them  in  authority,  , 

Against  all  noble  sutikrance. 
Sic.  Pass  no  further. 

Cor.  Ha!  what  is  that? 
Bru.  It  wiU  be  dangerous  to 

Gro  on :  no  further. 
Cor.  What  makes  this  change  ?       /j- 

Men.  The  muai;t^? 

Com.  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  nobles,  and  the  ooi^- 
Bru.  Cominius,  no.  [^?^* 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  vo^jciesl 

1  Sen.  Tribunes,  give  way ;  he  shall  to  th'  niarket- 
Sru.  The  people  are  incens'd  i^ainat  Um.  [plaf^* 
Sic.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  faU  in  broil. 


*  prank,  deck,  plume. 
[Cor.  52] 
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Cor.  Are  these  your  herd? — 

Must  these  have  Yoices,  that  can  yield  them  now. 
And  straight  diBcIaizn  Uieir  tongues? — ^What  are  jour 

offices  ? 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their  teieth? 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  ? 

Men,  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  is  a  purpos'd  thin^,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  "wifl  of  the  nobility : — 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  ruFd. 

Bru.  Call't  not  a  plot  : 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them;  and,  of  late, 
When  com  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd ; 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people ;  call'd  them, 
Time*pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor,  ^hy,  this  was  known  before.  ' 

Bru.  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor.  Have  you  inform'd  them  since  ? 

Bru.  How !  I  inform  them ! 

Cor.  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Bru.  Notunlikfe,* 

Each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor.  Why  then  should  I  be  consul?  By  yon  clouds. 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sic.  You  show  too  much  of  that, 

For  which  the  people  stir :  If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your  way, 
Which  you  are  out  of,  witii  a  gentler  spirit ; 
.Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul. 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

Men.  Let's  be  calm. 

Com.  Th^  people  are  abused: — Set  on. — ^This  pal- 
Becomes  n6t  Rotae;  nor  has  Coriolanus  [^ring 


^  Likely,  whether  as  tribune  or  as  consul,  to  provide  better  for 
the  security  of  the  state  than  you  will  dOt  To  which  the  reply  in 
pertinent,  Why  then  should  I  be  conguXt 

[Cob.  53]  , 
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Deserved  Am  so  dblionoiir'd  rub,  laid  falsely' 
rtk' plain  way  of  his  merit.'  '-  . 

Car.  TeQ  me  bf  corn ! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak^f  again ; — 

Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen.  Not  in  diis  heftf ,  sir,  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will. — My  nobler  friend^ 
I  crave  their  pardons : — 
For  the  mutable,  ranknscented  many,  let  them 
Regard*  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themselves :  I  say  again, 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle' of  rebeOion,  insolence,  sedition,  -  ' 

Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  ftr,  tow^d*  im J 

scattered, 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honourM  number; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  tiiat 
Which  they  have  given  to  b^gars. 

Men.  Wc9Y,  no  m<tfe« 

1  Sen,  No  more  words,  we beseeehyou. 

Car.  How !  ^no  more^ 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood, 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shaU  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  measM^ls, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

JBru.  You  speak  o'  th'  people, 

As  if  you  were  a  ^od  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  innrmity. 

Sic.  Twere  ^^U, 

We  let  the  people  know*t. 

Men.  What,  what?  his  choler? 

Car.  Choler ! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midni^t  slee}). 
By  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

*  7yeaeherouily,''^the  metaphor  is  fh>m  the  bowling-green. 

*  Look  in  the  mirror  which  I  hold  up  to  them,  a  mirror  whidi 
does  not  flatter^  and  tee  tiiemselves. 

<  A  weed  which  grows  up  with  the  com. 

[Cor.  54] 


S^.  It  is  g  mind, 

That  shall  Temain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  furth^. 

Ctw.  Shall  remain ! — 

Hear  yon  this  Triton  of  the  minnows?  mark  yon 
His  absolute  shaU? 

Com.  'Twas  from  the  canon.' 

Cor.  ShdU! 

O  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why, 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 
That  with  his  pereiifiptory  ^halij  being  but 
The  Aom'  an^l  noise  o'  th'  monsters,  wants  not  spirit 
To  say,  he'll  torn  your  current  in  a  ditch, 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?  If  he  have  power. 
Then  yail^,  your  ignorance ;  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangorous  lenity.    If  you  are  learned. 
Be  not  as  common  fools.;  if  you  are  not, 
Let  them  have  Qfishions  by^  you.    You  are  plebeians. 
If  they  be  [^e^ators^:,  and  they  are  no  less. 
When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste^ 
Most  palates  theirs.,  ,  They  choose  their  magistrate ; 
And  such  a  one.  as  he,  who  puts  his  ;fAaU, 
His  popular  shaJly  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece !  By  Jove  himself. 
It  makes  the  consuls  base :  and  my  soul  akes,  ^ 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
K^either  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  th'  other. 

Com.  Well-M)n  to  the  market-place. 


•  Was  contrary  to^  the  estiibljth?^  nile :  It  was  a  form  of  qpeeek 
which  he  had  no  right  to  use. 

•  Alluding  to  his  having  called  him  Triton  before. 

<  If  this  man  have  power,  let  the  ignoraiice  that  gave  it  him 
vail  or  how  down  before  him.  ♦  6y,  for  beside. 

s  Meaning,  that  senators  and  plebeians  are  equal  when  th^ 
highest  taste  is  best  pleased  with  that  which  pleases  the  loMf^^t. 

[Cob.  56] 
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Cor.  Wioeire^  gki^  Aai^ebtiifea;^^  ^  Wh6 ,  ^^ ^^{ 
Hic  com  o'th' fitbi'elioti^  ^fe,  A^tW  Wd  "  '*  ^'1 
Sometime  in  Greede,—  '^^       '   ^"    ^'  * 

Men.  "  Wdl,  wdl,  ikb'  taorte'  of  i 

Cor.  (Though  fliere  the  people  had  moVe 
I  say,  th^7  nourished  disobedience,  ftd 
The  ruin  of  the  stat^. 

Bru.  Why,  shall  the  '^fik  gJvfe  '  .! 

One,  that  speaks  thus,  their  voice?  "  ^'  i] 

Cor.  VVL  gl\^  my  i^i|a^;- 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.    They  kiifrvr^  tfa^  b^ 
Was  not  our  recompense ;  resting  well  as^hr^d  ^ '  *  ^.    \  i 
They  ne'er  did  service  fot't :  Being  pressed  td.*A*w»K 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch*<]^  '^'^  ^J? 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates :  >  thiB*  kind  of  ^rvi<^ 
Did  not  deserve  com  gratis :  being  flJi^'war,  '    ■''';; 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  Aow*d  '    ' ' 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them :  Th' accusatn)]!   '    ^ 
Which  they  have  often  made  againsf  the  i^eiiate,  '   * 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native* 
Of  bur  so  frank  donation.     Well,  what  then? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied'  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy?  Let  deeds  express       '' 
Whafs  like  to  be  their  words : — We  did  re^^u^  itj    \ 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear  '     ' 
The^  gave  us  our  demands  :'^'nras  we  debase  - 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  miake  the  rabble  ^ 

Call  our  cares,  fears :  which  will  in  tim^  break  ope 
The  locks  o'  th'  senate,  and  bring  in  the  cto^f^  ' 
To  peck  the  eagles. — 

Men.  Come,  enough. 

^rw.  finough,  with  over-measure.       ,  .' 

Cor.  No,  take  more: 

A^at  may  be  sworn  hy,  both  divine  and  hutfi^m,  ' 
Seal  what  I  end  withal! — ^This  dotfble  wc*5Mn, — 


'  Pass  the  K&tes.  ,         ,  *  The  natural  parent. 

)  Thit  rnUttttudininU  hotom;  the  bosoni^tltitt  grfeat  monster 
the  people.  '       .  .      :  ,  -..         -^ 

[Cor.  561  "" 


V*-  ,..:» 
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Wher^  4)pe  pfM^  4<>6a  4jijH]wi  with  c^aii^  . 

Insult  wiuiout  all  reason;  .where  gentrj)  title,  wisdon 

Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 

OjtgeuerjQil  ij^norance, — it  must  omit 

Bf^  nec^itle%  and  give  way  the  while 

Tq  unstable  slightness :  purpose  so  barred,  it  follows, 

Nothing  is  done  to  purpose :  Therefore,  beseech  you,-*^ 

You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet; 

That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state^ 

]|()}^^,i)^  you 4ouht^  the  change  oft;  that  prefer 

Ajnoble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 

To  jump*  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physick, 

That's  sure  of  death  without  it, — at  once  jduclc  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 

T!h^  Qweet  which  is  their  poison :  your  dishonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 

Of  tmit  integrity'  which  should  become  it; 

Not  ha,ving  the, power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 

For  th*  ill  which  doth  control  it. 

Bru,  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Car,  Thou  wretch !  despite  overwhelm  thee ! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tribunes  ? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  th'  greater  bench :  In  a  rebellion. 
When  whaf  s  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law. 
Then  were  they  chosen ;  in  a  better  hoar, 
Let  what  is  n^eet,  be  said  it  must  be  meet, 
And  throw  their  power  i'  th'  dust. 

Bru,  Manifest  treaspn. 

Sic.  This  a  consul?  no. 

finu  The  iSidiles,  ho ! — Let  him  be  apprehended. 

Sic.  Go,  qall  the  people ;  [JExU  Brutus*]  in  whow^ 
name,  myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator. 


*  doubts  for  fear.  •  jwnpj^  contuse.  '  '     , 

[Cor.  57]  x4  ; 
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Afoe  tothfpoUiok'iraal:  Obejr^  I  diaaiige  ^tee. 
And  follow  to  thine  answer.  i 

Car.  Hence,  old  goat! 

Sen.  f  Pat.  We'll  euretjr  hfan- 

Cam.  '  Atfedsir^  handd^ff. 

Car.  Hence,  rotteDthingi  or  Isbulakakathykon^ 
Out  of  thy  gannents. 

Sic.  Hdp)  ye 


R&^nter  Bnimrsi  with  the  ^fidiles,  niM  a  reMlh  qf 

CitiKeBs. 

Men,  On  bodi  eideft  more  romped.  / 

Sic.  Here's  Jut^AatMoM 

Take  from  70a  all  jroar  power. 

Bru.  SekehimfMiSkmi 

Cit.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him  I     <t      •   .  i 

[Severaliif^Bk. 

2  Sen.  .  WefUHHM,  weapons^  weqpoiiBl 

{They  all  bustle  about  Corio&uivb. 
Tribunes,  p^oians,  citixens ! — ^wbat  ho  I — 
Sicinins,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens ! 

Cit,  Peace,  jpeaee^  peace;  sta^r,  hold,  peace!  *. 

3fen.  What  is  about  to  be? — I  am  out  of  breath) 
Confusion's  near:  I  cannot  q>eak : — ^You,  tribiues 
To  the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience : — 
8peak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me,  people ; — Peaoe« 

Cit.  Let's  hear  our  tidbune : — !reace.   Speak^  speak, 
speak. 

Sic.  You  are  at  point  to  loee  your  liberties :  .  . 
Harcius  would  have  all  from  you ;  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam'd  fi>r  ooosul. 

Men^  Fye,  (je^^^  I 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench^ 

1  Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  li^,  i^l  flaL 

Sic.  What  is  the  cityj  but  the  pepple  ? 

C*.'  True, 

The  people  are  the  ci^.  J 

[Con.  58] 
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Bm.  !^  jbe  congent  of  sH,  we  vfete  €rtahKA*d 

The  people's  magistrates. 

Cu(.  Yon  so  Temain. 

Mett.  And  «»  are  like  to  do. 

Cor.  That  is  die  way  to  lay  the  dty  flat; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  fQimdation; 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges^ 
In  heaps  and  pil^4)f  nan* 

Sic.  This  deserves  death. 

BrtuOt  yst  «s  stand  to  our  authority, 
Or  let  us  lose  it : — ^We  4o  here  pronounoey 
Upon  the  part  o'  th*  people,  in  who9e  pow«r 
We  were  dected  thenes.  Mareius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death.  ^ 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him; 

Bear  him  to  th'  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destmctio&  cast  him. 

Bru.  .^Bdiles,  seiie.him. 

at.  Yield,  Mareius,  yield. 

Men.  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  youV  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

^d.  Peaoe,  peace. 

Men.    Be  that  you  seem, ,  truly   your  country's 
friend, 
And  temperately  proceed  to  whfiat  you  would        ^''\; 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  tluMe  cold  w^s, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisimous 
Where  the*  disease  is  violent  :-^Lay  hands  upon  him, 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Chr.  No;  FU  die  h^i4. 

[Dtamna^  ids  smi^d. 
There's  some  amen&^TOU  have  beheld  me  nAtttHti  ' 
O^e,  Uy  upon  J^^lves  what  jou  Hv^  le»ll.  , 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword;— TrH)uii«3wkhdittw 
awhile*  '   / 

Bru.  JLay  hands  upon  him. 

Men.  Help,  Mareius!  lielp;^. 

You  that  be  noble]  help  him,  Jroung  and  dldt '?  - 

[C3oB.  50]  ^        ^    'j 
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Cit.  Difirii'mllrhiiii^  down  with  him!         v^  >  ^ 
[If^kU  miOmaf,  tJb^^TribHnei/  tkB  iBdiles^  and 
the  J^tOp^  art  aU  heat  in. 

Men.  GO)  get  yo«  to  your  house ;  be  g^^'umy. 
All  will  be  nangfat  else.  hu         J 

2  801,     .  Gtet  you  gone.      '  •>'   '.  -.* 

Cor.  Stand  &8t; 

We  hare  m  many  fU^sds  as  enemies.  -  ' '  -     *  -  ^'' 

ilf«n.  ShalHtbepattothat?  :    .    ' 

IStn.     ^  TbegodBiflMpUd9| 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  fnend,  home  to  thy  home  I  :  * ' 

Leave  US  to  cure  this  canse.  ^'^ 

Men.  For'tis ^florb  xspda  us, 

Yos  cannot  tent  yourself:  Begone,  'breech  3M>#w 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  ns. 

Cor.  I  Would  they  were  barbarians,  (as  they  aw, 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd,)  not  Romans,  (as  the^«Fe 
Though  calv'd  i' A' pcMToh  o' th' Capitol,)--- ■     '  [not, 

Men.  Begoa^; 

Put  not  your  worthy  ri^e  into  your  tongue; 
One  time  will  owe  another.* 

Cor.  On  &sr  groaiid,> 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  th^m ;    yeay ^the  two 
tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetiok ; 
And  manhood  is  ealFd  fooleiy,  when  it  stanULs    '       ' 
Against  a  fidhng  fabrick. — ^Will  you  hence. 
Before  the  tag  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'en)ear 
What  they  are  us'd  to  bear. 

M^.  Prayyou^'bcgonirf: 

PU  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request  ^  -  >  i>  >  •    i 
With  those  Aat  hare  but  little ;  this  must  be  patA^d 
With  cloth  of  any  colour.  i     . 


• « 


*■  One  time  will  compensate  for  another.    Our  turn  wiU  eome 
next.  *    j   •/:  ■  -   .?      ...'■-  .    •    -•;    r  >t'   • 

[CoR.  60]  -'-^  H'  ->. 


Com.  .\  **  V     fHB,yy6aiikef«nmfi\ 

1  PaJt,  This  man  has  ibarr^d  hi»  fol^ae. 

.  Jlimp  Hb  nature  i»  too*noUe  fi»r^  ttejinrarid  $ 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  hk  trident^ 
Or  JoYe  for  his  power  to  thunder.    His  heart's  his 

mouth: 
What  his  breast  finrgesy  that  his  tongue  mutt  vent  \ 
And,  being  £uigry,  does  forget  diat  ever 
He  heard  die  imme  of  death.  \A  noise  within. 

Here's  goodly  work ! 

2  JPat.                        I  would  th^  were  a-bed ! 
Men,  I  would  thejr  were  in  Tyber! What,  the 

Couldhe  not  speak  them  &ir?  [vengeaace, 

I^enter  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  with  the  rabble. 

,  iS&^  Where  is  this  viper 

That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  eyetf  nraanimself  ? 

Men.  Yo«  waedvf  irihniisiii  i* 

Sic.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands ;  he  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  ^  publick  power, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  naught. 

1  Cit.  He  diall  well  know, 

The  noble  tribunes  are  ihe  people's  uiouths, 
And  we  their  hands. 

Cit.  He  shall,  sure  on*t. 

[Several  speak  at  <mee. 

Men.  Sir^"*- 

Sic.  «%Pea««. 

iVtf7i.>  Do  not  cry,  havock,*  where  you  should' ^ut 
With  modest  warrant.  ^^  .(hunt 

Sic,.  Sir,  how  comes  iity ^thal  y^ 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ?  .  ^  ^  ;  ^ 

Men.  Hear  me  speak : — 


—  V 


'  Do  not  give  the  signal  for  uDlimited  slaughter. 

[CoR.  61]  ;•  )  vt)  ; 


\ 
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As  I  dokn^wtiieooiURiKs^wvHrikiiiesB^ 
Sooanlnamehisfiuilts: 

Sie.  CoQsnl ! — ^what  oouqI  ? 

3f(8ii.  Th^  ooBsvl  CorManos. 

Bru.  Hea<Mn0iili 

€ii.  No,  nO)  no,  no,  no. 

Meru  If,  hv  the  trHmnes*  leave,  and  yoora^  good 
t)eo|Me, 
I  may  be  heard,  Vd  erave  a  vord  or  two; 
Tbe  whieh  shdl  torn  yon  to  no  furtibw  hiirBi, 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic,  SprnkhtkAyibeB;     '' 

For  ire  are  perein|>tor7,  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor:  to  eject  nim  hence, 
Were  but  one  danger ;  and,  to  k^  him  here^ 
Our  certain  deadi ;  therefore  it  is  debr^ed^ 
He  dies  to-^ugfat. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid, . 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  wm>ae  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved'  children  is  ttiroll^d 
In  Jove's  own  bode,  like  an  unnatuiii  dam 
l^otdd  now  eat  up  her  own! 

Sic.  He^s  a  disease,  that  must  be  out  away. 

Men.  O,  he's  alimb,  that  has  but  a  disease-; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure'ity  eai^. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome,  that's  worthy  death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies  ?  The  btood  lie  hath  lost, 

S^Qiicn,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath, 
y  many  an  ounce,)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country: 
And,  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country, 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do%  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  th'  end  o'  th'  w<»rld« 
Sic,  This  is  dean  kam.* 

Bru,  Merely  awry :  When  he  did  love  his  country, 
Xt  honoured  him. 
Men.  The  service  of  the  foot 


■  desensedf  for  deterving. 
■  Aieru,  beside  the  purpoee,   Kamh  a  Welslt  word  for  croaked. 
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Being  once  eangien'd,^  k  bot  tben  ntpaetod 
For  what  before  it  was  ? 

jPru,  We'll  hear  no  more  :— 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  i^ttck  him  thenoej 
Lest  his  infectiimy  being  of  catching  nature^ 
Spread  further. 

3£en»  One  n^ord  more^  <Hie  word* 

This  tiger^footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  hann  of  nnscann^d  swiftness^  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his 'heels.    Proceed  by  process ; 
Lest  parties  (as  he  if,  belov'd)  break  e«t, 
And  sack  great  lUme  with  Romans. 

Bru.  If  It  were  so, — 

Sic.  What  do  ye  talk? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience? 
Our  ^diles  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  ? — Come : — 

Men.  Consider  this ; — He  has  been  bred  i'  th'  wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  illnschool'd 
In  boulted  lanenage;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.    Gire  me  leave, 
I'll  go  to  him^  and  undertake  to  brine  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  'by  a  lawful  Kiim, 
(In  peace)  to  his  utmost  peril. 

I  Sen.  Noble  tribunes, 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody ;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you  thati  as  the  people's  officer,:' — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  maricet-place  :-^We'll  attend  yim 
there : 
MThere,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 


«  Is  not  then  to  be  respected;  Jram  what  it  was  before  It  was 
gangfrened. 

f*  Aif,  lor  itt.«<^To  its  hedsi 

[Cor.  63] 
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Men.  l^ll\iri0ghim>t^Y^iA'^-^-— ^y- 

Or  what  is  worst  will  fiulow.  [msmi  otmt^ 

1  iS^^   r.,  .,  Pray  you,  let's  to  bin. 

Uxeunft. 

SCENE  If. — A  room  in  Coriolanus's  house, 

En$er  Coiiiolanusi  and  Patricians* 

Cor,  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears}  present  m<9 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heeU; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 


i 


Enter  Volumnia. 

1  Pat,  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cot,  I  muse,*  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder. 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance*  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace,  or  war.     I  talk  of  you  5 

[To  VoWMtf  u. 
Why  did  yoirwish  me  milder?  Would  you  have  me   " 
False  to  tscy  nature  ?  Bather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol,  O,  sir,  sir,  sir,  .  .«■ 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on,   -         " 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor,  Let  go.  ; 

Vol,  You  might  have  been  enough  die  ipoan  yo'u 
With  striving  less  to  be  so :  L&ser  had  been         [are^ 


r^  ^  '"Jt^4  ^^^  \T%^P^:  ■-.-      ■  <3fr^^9fi^pi$^r^  rank. 
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The  thwartings  of^f(U]r^  dlModWdtts^  if 

Ymi  had  not  ^hoT^  diem  how  you  w«fe:didpo8'd 

Ere  ^eyhM^k'd  power  to  cross  jou.  '- 

€or.  .  Let  them  haaig. 

Veh  Ay,  and  bum  too. 

^     Enter  Menbnius,  and  Senators, 

Men.  Come;  come,  you  have  been  too  rou^h^  some- 
You  must  retlini)  and  mend  it.         [thing  too  rough ; 

1  Sen,  There's  no  remedy  ; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol.  Pray  be  counseled : 

I  have  a  heart  a^  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger, 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman : 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  th'  herd,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o^th'  time  craves  it  as  physick 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on, 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Gw.  What  must  I  do  ? 

Men.  Return  to  th'  tribunes. 

Cor.  Well, 

What  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men.  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

€&r.'  For  them? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods; 
Must  I  then  dot  to  them  ? 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute  5 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities'  speak.    I  have  heard  you  say^ 
Honour  and  poHcy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
I'  th'  war  do  grow  together :  Grant  that,  and  teB  me. 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose,  ^ 

That  they  combine  not  there.  ,    . 

Cor.  '     '  Tush,  tush! 


*   ■  ExceptlncftBesofperUtothestat^. 
[Cor.  65] 
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Men»  Agoed'dematid. 

V(d.  If  it  be  hoDoary  in  your  wars^  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not^  (whttek^  for  your  beat  ends, 
Yon  ad<M)t  ybur  policy,)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse, 
That  it  snail  hold  oompaniondiip  in  peace 
With  h(»onr,  as  in  war ;  since  that  to  bodi 
It  stands  in  like  request? 

Cor,  Why  force  yon  this  ?  * 

Vol,  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  i^peak 
To  th'  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction. 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  proix^ts  yoiiy^ 
But  with  such  words  that  are  hut  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom^s  truA. 
Now,  this  no  more  (fbhonoiyrs  you  at  all,  • 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  haaxurd  of  much  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  8tak<v  reqnir'd, 
I  should  do  so  in  honour :  I  am  in  this,' 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles ; 
And  you  will  rather  dkow  our  general  lowts* 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  &wn  upon  them. 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  Wes,  and  safi^ard 
Of  what  that  want'  might  nun. 

Men,  Noble  lady ! — 

Come,  ^o  with  us ;  speak  fair:  you  may  sidve  so, 
Not^  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Ofwhatis  past. 

Vol,  I  pt'ythee  now,  my  son. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand  f 
And  thus  far  hftving  stretch'd  it,  (nere  be  with  them,) 

«i  — — ■ — » '  I  ■  ■ 

'*Why  urge  you  this ?  *  i.e.  prompts  you  to. 

s  In  exhorting  you  thus,  I  speak  not  only  as  your  mother,  but 
as  your  wife,  your  son^  Sm,,  «U  of  whom  are  at  rtake. 
*  Our  coDunon  clowns. 

»  The  want  of  tiieir  lores.  *  Kot  only,  &c. 
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Thy  knee  bossing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  th0  eyes  of  the  iffnorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears,)  waring  thy  head. 
Which'  often,  Hmsj  c(»rreetiiig  thy  stout  heart, 
Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
That  will  not  bold  the  nandling:  Or,  say  to  them. 
Thou  art  their  scddier,  and  bcins  bred  in  broilg, 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  confess, 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves :  but  tiiou  wilt  frame 
Thyself  forsooth,  hei^after  theirs,  so  hr 
As  thou  hast' power,  and  person. 

Men.  This  but  done. 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  all  their  hearts  were  yours : 
For  they  have  pardons,  beii^  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol.     .  IVytheenow, 

Go,  and  be  rul'd :  although,  I  know,  th#B  hi/A^Bt  nA&e 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  w^ 
Tlttn  flatter  him  in  a  bowen    Here  is  Coonnius. 

Enter  Cominius, 

Com.  I  have  been  i'  th'  market-place :  and,  sir,  ^tis 
You  make  stroi^  partly  ^  drfimd  yourself  [& 

By  calmness,  or  by  absence;  all's  in  anger. 

Men.  Only  fair  speeoh. 

Com.  I  think,  'twill  serve,  if  lie 

Can  thereto  firaone  his  ^>irit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will:-^ 

PrVthee,  now,  say,  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Uor.  Must  I  go  fihow  them  my  unbarb'd  sconce?* 
With  my  base  tongue,  pve^to  my  noble  heart  [Must  I, 
A  lie^that  it  must  b<^l  Well,  I  will  do'tt 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot'  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it. 


*  Which  is  here  said  to  be  the  eeseahaokite,  but  the  eonstaroetioii 
18  very  pbscure.  *  Unbared  fasML 

*  This  earth,  meaning  his  body* 
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And  thnyw  fl  ^nst  dw  wincL-^'Bb  W  mii^etxplaM:^ 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  th'  life. 

Com,  Come,  oomey  we'D  prompt  yon. 

VoL  I  pr' jtfaee  now,  sweet  son ;  as  thou  hast  saM, 
M7  praises  .made  thee  firat  a  soldier,  so, 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  per^mn  a  ^srt 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do*t: 

Away,  my  diqx>sition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !  My  throat  of  war  be  tom'd, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,'  into  a  pipe  • ' 

Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep !  The  smiles  of  JuuEves 
Tent'  in  my  cheeks;  and  school-boys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sisht !  A  bo^ar's  tongue 
Make  motion  throu^  my  lips ;  and  my  arm'd  knees. 
Who  boVd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  received  an  alms ! — I  will  not  do't : 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  owii  tratfa. 
And,  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

VoL  At  thy  choice  then : 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour. 
Than  thou  of  them.    Come  all  to  ruin ;  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear* 
Thv  dangerous  stoutness ;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Hiy  vdilmtness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  fron^  me ; 
But  owe*  thy  pride  thyself. 
'   Cor.  P**y>  l>e  content ; 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.    I'll  mountebank  thdr  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  beloVd 


'  Which  played  in  concert  with  my  drum. 

*  Take  «p  residence. 

*  Than  live  thus  in  fear  of  thy  dangerous  obstina^^. 

•  owei  ftft  own.      ■     '  '  ^ 
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Of  all  the  tfades  in  Rome;    Look,  I  mm  going : 
Conunend  me  to mj  wife»    I'U  retam  coasol^ 
Or  never  trust  to  what  mj  tongue  can  do 
r  tfa'  waj  of  flattery^  farther. 

Vol.  Do  your  will.        [Eent, 

Com»  Away,  the  tribunes  do  attend  70a ;  arm  joms 
To  answer  mudly ;  lor  they  are  prepared  [aeV 

With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  streng 
Than  are  upcn  you  yet. 

Cor.  The  word  is,  mihBy : — Pray  you,  let  us  go : 
Let  them  aoonse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men,  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor.  WfUy,  mildly  be  it  then ;  niildly.       [Exeunt 

SCENE  III.— 2^  same.     The  Forum. 

^ter  Siciwius  and  Brutus. 

JBru.  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  affecto 
Tyrannical  power :  If  he  evade  us  there. 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people ; 
And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  the  Antiates, 
Was  ne'er  distributed. — 

Enter  an  .^Sdile. 

What,  will  he  come  ? 

JEld.  He's  comii^ 

Bru*  How  accompanied? 

^d.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd, 
Setdownby  th'p<ai? 

jEd.  I  have ;  'tis  ready,  here. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 

^d.  I  have. 

Sic.  Afi|semJ}le  presently  the  people  hither;, 
And  when  they  hear  pii^  say,.Xt  shall  be  so 
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r  tU  right  and  ttrengtk  d  tK  commons j  be  it  cither 
For  deadi,  for  iine^  or  banishmenty  then  let  them. 
If  I  say,  fine,  Gijjine;  if  death,  cry  death; 
Insisting  on  the  om  prerogative 
And  power  f  th'  trutn  o'  th'  cause. 

^d,  1  shall  inform  them. 

Bru.  And  when  snch  time  they  have  began  to  cry. 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  conftis^d 
Enforce  the  present  execution. 
Of  what  we  chapce  to  sentence. 

-JSa.  Very  well. 

Sic,  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hint, 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give't  them. 

Brtu  Qo  about  itw — 

[ExitM^e. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight :  He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth' 
Of  contradiction :  Being  once  chaTd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  a^in  to  temperance ;  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  hiis  neck. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Menbnius,  Cominius,  Senators, 

and  Patricians. 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men,  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor,  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  tiie  knave  by  th'  volume.' — ^Th'  nononr'd 

gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men !  plant  love  among  us  f 
Thrcmg  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace. 
And  not  our  streets  with  war ! 

1  Sen,  Amen,  amen! 

Men,  A  noble  wish. 


■  His  fuU  quota  or  proporHon, 
^  Would  bear  being  called  a  knave  as  often  as  would  fill  out  a 
volume.    . 
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Re-enter  ^dile,  with  Citizens. 

Sic,  Draw  near,  ye  people. 
.j^ikL  List  to  your  tribunes;  andience:  Peace^Isay. 
.  Cor.  Firsty  hear  me  speak. 
Both  Tri.  Well,  sav.— Peace,  ho. 

Cor.  ShiU  I  be  charged  no  farther  than  this  present? 
Must  all  determine  here? 

Sic.  I  do  demand. 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices. 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  proVd  upon  you  ? 

Cor.  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says,  he  is  content : 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider; 
Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 
Like  graves  i'  tV  holy  churchyard. 

Cor.  Scratches  with  briars, 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men.  Consider  further. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier :  Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  you.* 

Com.  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor,  What  is  the  matter. 
That  beins  pass'd  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonoured,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then :  'tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic.  We  charge  you,  thatyou  have  contrived  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd'  office,  and  to  wind 


*  Rather  than  spoken  out  of  ill-will  to  you. 
'  seas(m*d,  i.  e.  established. 
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Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 

For  which,  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Car.  How!  Traitor? 

Men.  Nay;  temperately:  Your  promise. 

Cor.  The  fires  i'  th'  lowest  nell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor ! — ^Thou  injurious  tribune ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  cluteh'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  imto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.  Mark  you  this,  people? 

Cit.  To  the  rock  with  him ;  to  the  rock  with  him ! 

Sic.  .  Peace, 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge  t 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him  speak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves, 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him ;  even  this, 
60  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  th'  extremest  death. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Served  well  for  Rome, 

Cor.  What  do  you  prate  of  service? 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You? 

Men.  Is  this 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother? 

Com.  EjdoWf 

I  pray  you, 

Cor.  Y\\  know  no  further : 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying ;  Pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word ; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have't  with  saying,  Good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 

[Cob.  72] 


Envied  against  the  people,  seeking  means  . . 

To  pluck  away  their  power ;  as*  now  at  last  ' 

Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not'  in  the  presence 

Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 

That  do  distribute  it ;  In  the  name  o'  th'  poople. 

And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribimes,  we, 

Even  from  this  instant,  hanisl^  him  our  city ; 

In  peril  of  precipitation 

From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 

To  enter  our  Home  gates :  I'  th'  people's  name, 

I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

CU^  It  shall  be  so, 

It  shall  Se  so ;  let  him  away :  he's  banish'd. 
And  so  it  shall  be. 

Com,   Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  common 
friends ; 

Sic.  He's  sentenc'd :  no  more  hearing. 

Cam.  Let  me  speak, 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  from  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender, 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own  Ufe, 
Then  if  I  would  speak  that 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift :  Speak  what  ? 

Sru.  There's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is  banish'd. 
As  enemy  to  the  people,  and  his  country : 
It  shall  be  so. 

Ca.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cor.  You  common  cry'  of  curs  1   whose  breath  I 
As  reekc^th'  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize       [hate 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despau* !  Have  the  power  still 


mif  Btk  well  A8:l  *  not,  not  only.  ^  cry,  troop;  pack. 
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To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  length. 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  tiU  it  feels,) 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  ddiver  you,  as  most 
Abated^  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows !  Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Comtnius,  Mekekius, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 

^d.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone ! 

Cit.  Our  enemy's banish'd !  he  i^ gone!  Hoo!  hoo! 
[The  People  shouty  and  throw  up  their  caps. 

Sic.  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him, 
As  he  hath  followed  you,  with  all  despite ; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Ist  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Cit,  Come,  come,  let  us  see  him  out  at  gates ;  come : — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Ck>me. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Before  the  gates  of 'Rome, 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  Mbnenius, 
CoMiNius,  and  several  young  Patricians. 

Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tears;  a  brief  farewell: — 
the  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — Nay,  mother. 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us'd 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear ; 


*  ahatfidy  debaaecU 
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That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Showed  mastership  in  floating :  fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded,  craves 
A  noble  cunning : '  jou  were  us'd  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 

Vir,  O  heavens  I  O  heavens ! 

Car,  Nay,  I  pr'ytbee,  woman, — 

VoL  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 
And  occupations  perish !  [Rome, 

Car.  What,  what,  what  f 

I  shall  be  loVd,  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother, 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say, 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  saVd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat. — Cominius, 
Droop  not ;  adieu : — Farewell,  my  wife !  my  mother ! 
I'll  do  well  yet. 

Vol.  My  first*  son, 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while :  Determine  on  some  course, 
More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  th'  way  before  thee. 

Car.  O  the  gods ! 

Cfom.  I'll  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  us. 
And  we  of  thee :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
I'  th'  absence  of  the  needer. 

Car,  Fare  ye  well  :*— 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd :  brmg  me  but  out  at  gate. — 

>  When  Fortune  strikes  her  hardest  blows,  to  be  wounded  and 
yet  continue  cakn,  requires  a  generous  policy. 

*  Noblest  and  most  eminent  of  men. 
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Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  md 
My  fHends  of  noble  toacn,^  when  I  am  fbrth^ 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.     I  pray  you,  come.. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily . 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come,  let's  not  weep. — . 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  god^ 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand : — 

Come.  \Exemd. 

SCENE  II. — The  same,    A  street  near  the  gate. 

Enter  Sicinius,  Brutus,  and  an  ^dile. 

8ic,  Bid  them  all  home ;  he's  gone,  and  we^  no 
further, — 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power. 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic,  Bid  them  home  t 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

JBru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

Enter  Yolumnia,  Viroilia,  and  Mensnius. 

Here  eom^  his  mother. 

Sic.  liefs  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why? 

Sic.  They  say,  she's  mad. 


of  tru^  metal  upallpyed. 
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BryL,  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us : 

Keep  on  your  way. 

Vol.  O,  you're  well  met :  The  hoarded  plague  o'  th* 
Requite  your  k>Ye !  [gods 

Men,  Peace,  peace ;  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol.  Ifthat  I  could  for  weeping^ou  should  hear, — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some.— Will  you  be  gone? 

[To  Sbutus. 

Fir.  You  shall  stay  too:  [To  Sicinius.]  I  would, 
To  say  so  to  my  husband.  [I  had  the  power 

Sic,  Are  you  mankind?* 

Vol.  Ay,  fool;  Is  that  a  shame? — Note  but  this 
fool. — 
Was  not  a  man  my  fether?  Hadst  thou  foxship 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  ihoxi  hast  spoken  words  ? 

Sic,  O  blessed  heavens ! 

Vol.  More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise  words; 
And  for  Rome's  good. — I'll  tell  thee  what; — Yet  go : — 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too : — I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him. 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic.  What  then  ? 

Vir.  What  then? 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

VoIm  Bastards,  and  all. — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome ! 

Men.  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  continu'd  to  his  coimtry. 
As  he  began ;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.  I  would  he  had. 

Vol.  I  would  he  had!  'Twas  you  incens'd  the  rabble: 


■  SiciniiM  askB  YolunmiA  if  ahe  be  mankind,  intending  to  up- 
braid her  strong  masculine  powers.  She  takes  mankind  for  a 
human  creature,  and  accordingly  cries  out, 

'  Note  but  this  fool.—* 

Was  not  a  man  my  father? 
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Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru,  Pray,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone : 
You  have  done  a  hrave  deed.     iSte  yon  go,  hear  this: 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome :  so  far,  my  son, 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see,) 
.  Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru,  Well,  well,  we'll  leave  you. 

Sic.  Why  Btay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Vol.  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  ebe  to  do, 

[Exeunt  Tribunes, 
But  to  confirm  my  curses !  Could  I  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to't. 

Men.  You  have  told  them  lunne^ 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.    You'll  sup  with 

Vol.  Anger's  my  meat;  I  sup  upon  myself,     [me? 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Come,  let's  go : 
.  Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do. 
In  anger,  Juno-like.     Come,  come,  come. 

Men.  Fye,  fye,  fye.  [Eoceunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  highway  between  Rome  and 

Antium. 

Enter,  a  Roman  and  a  Voice,  meeting. 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me: 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Vol.  It  is,  so,  sir :  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rom.  I  am  a  Roman ;  and  my  services  are,  as  you 
are,  against  them :  Know  you  me  yet? 

Vol.  Nicanor?  No. 

Rom.  The  same,  sir, 
[Cob.  78] 
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.  Vol.  ¥^ou  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you; 
but  your  favour  is  well  appeared^  by  your  t;pngue. 
What's  the  news  in  Rome  ?  I  have  a  note  from  the 
Volcian  state,  to  find  you  out  there :  You  have  well 
saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insurrection : 
the  people  s^inst  the  senators,  patricians,  and  nobles. 

Vol.  Hatnbeen!  Is  it  ended  then  ?  Our  state  thinks 
not  so ;  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation,  and 
hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing 
would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles  receive  so 
to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy  Coriolanus, 
that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness,  to  take  all  power  from 
the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them  their  tribunes  for 
ever.  This  lies  flowing,  I  can  tell  you,  and  is  almost 
mature  for  the  violent  breaking  out. 

Vol.  Coriolanus  banished  ? 

JRom.  Banished,  sir. 

Vol.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence, 
Nicanor. 

Mom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  Your 
noble  Tullus  Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  these  wars, 
his  ereat  opposer,  Coriolanus,  being  now  in  no  request 
of  his  country. 

Vol.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate,  thus 
accidentally  to  encounter  you :  You  have  ended  my 
business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you  home. 

Rom.  I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you 
most  strange  things  from  Rome ;  all  tending  to  the 
good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an  army  ready, 
sayyou  ? 

Vol.  A  most  royal  one:  the  centurions,  and  their 
charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the  entertain- 
ment,* and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour*s  warning. 

•  Steevens  would  read,— Your  favour  is  well  approved  by 
your  tongue.— {.  e.  Your  tongue  strengthens  the  evidence  of 
your  fiEU^.  *  entertainments^  receipt  of  pay. 

ICoB.  79] 
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Rom.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and  am 
the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  present  action. 
So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and  most  glad  of  your 
company. 

Vol.  Yon  take  my  part  from  me,  sir ;  I  have  the 
most  cause  to  he  glaa  of  yours. 

Rom,  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [ExewU. 

SCENE  IV.— Antium.     Before  Aufidius's  house. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  in  mean  apparel,  disguised  an^ 

m/uffied* 

Cor,  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium :  City,  i 

'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows ;  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  for  my  wars 

Have  I  heard  groan,  and  drop :  then  know  me  not ;  ' 

Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones. 

Enter  a  Citizen. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

Cit,  And  you. 

Cor,  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will. 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies :  Is  he  in  Antium  ?  i 

Cit,  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state,  I 

At  his  house  this  night. 

Cor,  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you? 

Cit,  This,  here,  before  you. 

Cor,  Thank  you,  sir ;  farewell. 

[Exit  Citizen^ 
O,  world,  thy  slippery  turns  I  Friends  now  fast  sworn. 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise. 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity :  So,  fellest  foes. 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 

[CoR.  80] 
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Sorae  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends, 


enemy 
He  does  fair  justice ;  if  he  give  me  way, 
1*11  do  his  country  service.  [SociL 

SCENE  V. — 2!fe«  same.    A  hall  in  Aufidius's  house. 

• 

MiLsich  within.    Enter  a  Servant. 

1  Serv.  Wine,  wine,  wine  I  What  service  is  here ! 
I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Eodt. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  Where's  Cotus !  my  master  calls  for  him. 
Cotus !  [Exit. 

Enter  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  A  goodly  house :  The  feast  smelb  well :  but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Re-enter  the  first  Servant. 

1  Serv.  What  would  you  have,  friend  ?  Whence  are 
you  ?  Here's  no  place  for  you :  Pray,  go  to  the  door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserved  no  better  entertainment. 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Re-enter  second  Servant. 

2  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the  porter  his 
eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such  com- 
panions?'  Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor.  Away! 

2  Serv.  Away  ?  G^t  you  away. 
Cor.  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 
2  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave  ?   I'll  have  you  talked 
with  anon. 


*  companions,  fellows. 
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Enter  a  third  Servant.     The  first  meets  him,. 

3  Serv.  What  felloVs  this? 

1  Serv,  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on :  I  can- 
not get  him  out  o'  th'  house :  Pr'ythee,  call  my  master 
to  him. 

3  Serv.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow?  Pray 
you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand ;  *I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth. 

3  Serv.  What  are  you? 

Cor.  A  gentleman. 

3  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True,  so  I  am. 

3  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up  someother 
station;  here's  no  place  for  you;  pray  you,  avoid:  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  function,  go ! 
And  batten  on  cold  bits.  [PtLshes  him  away. 

3  Serv.  What,  will  you  not?  Pr'ythee,  tell  my 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Serv.  And  I  shall.  [Exit. 

3  Serv.  Where  dwellest  thou? 
Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Serv.  Under  the  canopy? 

Cor.  Ay. 

^Serv.  Where's  that? 

Cor.  rth' city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv.  V  th'  city  of  kites  and  crows  ? — ^What  an  ass 
it  is !— Then  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too? 

Cor.  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 
Thou  prat'st,  and  prafst;    serve  with  thy  trencher, 
hence !  [Beats  him  away. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  the  second  Servant. 

Auf.  Where  is  this  fellow? 

2  Serv.  Here,  sir ;  I'd  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog, 
but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

Auf.  Whence  comest  thou?  what  wouldest  thou? 
Thy  name? 
Why  speak'st  not?  Speak,  man :  Whafs  thy  name? 

[CoR.  82] 
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Car.  If,  Tullos,   [Uwmuffiing^ 

Not  yet  thoa  knoVst  me,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not 
Think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  me  name  myself. 

Auf.  What  is  thy  name? 

[Servants  retire* 

Cor.  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Yolcians'  ears, 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf.  Say,  what's  thy  name ; 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  conmiand  in  t ;  though  thy  tackle's  torn, 
Thou  shoVst  a  noble  yessel :  What's  thy  name? 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown :  Know'st  thou  ma 
yet? 

Auf,  I  know  thee  not : — Thy  name  ? 

Cor,  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus :  The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname ;  a  good  memory,' 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  should'st  bear  me :    only  that  name  re- 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people,  [mains ; 

Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest ; 
And  suffered  me  by  th'  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth ;  Not  out  of  hope, 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  th'  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee :  but  in  mere  spite. 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers. 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak'  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 


*  memory f  remembrancer.  *  wreak,  resentment. 
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Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  niaims* 

Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee  straight. 

And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn ;  so  use  it, 

That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 

As  henetits  to  thee ;  for  I  will  iight 

Against  my  cankered  country  with  the  spleen 

Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 

Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 

Thou  art  tir^d,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 

Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 

My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice : 

Which  not  to  cut,  would  show  thee  but  a  fool ; 

Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate. 

Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 

And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 

It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf,  O  Marcius,  Marcius, 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter  [heart 

Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things,  and  say, 
^Tis  true;  I'd  not  believe  them  more  than  thee. 
All  noble  Marcius. — O,  let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  f^ainst 
My  grained  ash  a  hundred  times  hat£  broke, 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters !  Here  I  clip* 
The  anvil  of  my  sword  ;^  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath  5  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.    Why,  thou  Mars !  I  tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 


'  maims,  diminutions  of  territory. 
*  clip,  embrace.  <  Meaning,  the  hero's  person. 
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Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn,' 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for't :  Thou  hast  b^  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me; 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unbuckling  helms,  fistmg  each  other's  tnroat. 
And  wak'd  naif  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy ;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Home, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-beat.     O,  come,  go  in, 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me, 
Who  am  prepared  against  your  territories, 
Though  not  for  Rome  itseLf. 

Cot,  You  bless  me,  Gods ! 

A%^,  Therefore,  mo^  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt  have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
Th'  one  half  of  my  commission ;  and  set  down, — 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  knoVst 
Thy    country's   strength  and  weakness, — thine   own 

ways: 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say,  yea^  to  thy  desires.     A  thousand  welcomes ! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.     Your  hand!    Most 

welcome ! 

\Exeurd  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

1  Serv.  [Advancing,]  Here's  a  strange  alteration  I 

2  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have  strucken 
him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind  gave  me,  his 
clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 

1  Serv,  What  an  arm  he  has!    He  turned  me  about 

*  (roicm,  lusty  arm. 

[Cob.  85] 
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with  bis  finger  and  his  tfaomby  as  one  would  set  up  a 
top. 

2  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was 
something  in  him :  He  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  me- 
thought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv.  He  had  so;  looking  as  it  were, ^Wonld 

I  were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him 
than  I  could  think. 

2  Serv.  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn :  He  is  simply  the 
rarest  man  i'  th'  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think  he  is :  but  a  greater  soldier  than  he, 
you  wot  one. 

2  Serv.  Who  1  my  master? 

1  Serv.  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Serv.  Worth  six  of  him. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither ;  but  I  take  him  to  be 
the  greater  soldier. 

2  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how  to  say 
that :  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  general  is  excel- 
lent. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

Re-enter  third  Servant. 

3  Serv.  O,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news :  news,  you 
rascab. 

1^2  Serv.  What,  what,  what  ?  let's  partake. 

3  Serv.  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  nations ;  I 
had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

1^2  Serv.  Wherefore  ?  wherefore? 

d  Serv.  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
our  general, — Caius  Marcius. 

1  Serv.  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  general  ? 

3  Serv.  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general ;  but  he 
was  alwaysgood  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv.  Come,  we  are  fellows  and  friends :  he  was 
ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard  him  say  so  him- 
self. 

1  Serv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say 
[Cor.  86] 
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the  truth  on*t :  before  Corioli,  he  scotched  him  and 
notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Serv,  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he  might 
have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv,  But,  more  of  thy  news? 

3  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as  if 
he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars :   set  at  upper  end  o'  th' 
table :    no  question  asked  him  by  any  of  the  senators, 
but  they  stand  bald  before  him :     Our  general  himself 
makes  a  mistress  of  him;    sanctifies  himself  with's 
hand,*  and  turns  up  the  white  o*  th'  eye  to  his  dis^ 
course.     But  the  bottom  of  the  news  is,  our  general  is 
cut  i'  th'  middle,  and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was  yes- 
terday ;   for  the  other  has  half,  by  the  entreaty  and 
grant  of  the  whole  table.     He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle 
the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears  :*    He  will  mow 
down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his  passage  poU'd.' 

2  Serv.  And  he's  as  like  to  do't,  as  any  man  I  can 
imagine. 

3  Serv,  Do't  ?  he  will  do't ;  For,  look  you,  sir,  he 
has  as  many  friends  as  enemies  :  which  niends,  sir, 
'as  it  were,)  durst  not  (look  you,  sir,)  show  themselves 
^as  we  term  it,)  his  friends,  whilst  he's  in  directitude.* 

1  Serv.  Directitude !  what's  that? 

3  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up 
again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their 
burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  with  him. 

1  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward? 
'^  Serv.  To-morrow;  to-day;  presently.    You  shall 

have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon :  'tis,  as  it 
were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  executed  ere 
they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring  world 


*  Alluding  to  the  net  of  crossing  upon  any  strange  event. 

*  drag  him  down  by  the  ears  into  the  dirt.     jSouiWer^-Fr. 
« poWdf  bared,  cleared. 

*  directittide,  for  discredit,  a  word  coined  in  ridicule  of  the 
speaker. 
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again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rast  iron,  in- 
crease tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace, 
as  far  as  day  does  night ;  it's  spritely,  waking,  au- 
dible, and  full  of  vent/  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy, 
lethargy;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible:  and  it 
makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Serv^  Reason ;  because  they  then  less  need  one 
another.  The  wars,  for  my  money.  I  hope  to  see 
Roman,  as  cheap  as  Volcians.  They  are  rising,  they 
are  rising. 

AIL  In,  in,  in,  in.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI.— Rome.    A  publick  place. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Sic,  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear  him ; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i'  th'  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  th'  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.     Here  do  we  make  his  firiends 
Blush,  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  had. 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Menenius. 

Sru.  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.     Is  this  Mene- 
nius  ? 

Sic,  Tis  he,  'tis  he :  O,  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Oflate.— Hail,  sir! 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both ! 

jS^.  Your  Coriolanus,  sir,  is  not  much  miss'd. 
But  with  his  friends ;  the  common- wealth  doth  stand; 
And  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 

■  mi. 

*  vent,  rumour,  materials  for  discourse. 
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Men,  All's  well;  and  might  have  been  much  better. 
Re  could  have  temporiz'd.  [if 

Sic,  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Men,  Nay,  I  hear  nothing;  his  mother  and  his 
Hear  nothing  from  him.  [wife 

Enter  three  or  four  Citizens. 

Cit.  The  gods  preserve  you  both ! 

Sic.  Good-e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  Good-c'en  to  you  all,  good-e'en  to  you  all. 

1  Cit.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on  our 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both.  [knees. 

Sic,  Live,  and  thrive  1 

Bru,  Farewell,  kind  neighbours :  We  wish'd  Ck)rio- 
Had  loVd  you  as  we  did.  [lanus 

Cit,  Now  the  gods  keep  you ! 

Both  Tri,  Farewell,  farewell.      [£Ixeunt  Citizens. 

Sic,  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time, 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets, 
Crying,  Confusion. 

Bru,  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  th'  war ;  but  insolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking. 
Self-loving, 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 

Without  assistance.^ 

Men,  I  think  not  so. 

Sic,  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  ^one  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 

Sru,  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and  Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  .^Idile. 

^d.  Worthy  tribunes, 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports, — the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 


*  atsittance,  assessors,  other  suffirages. 
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Are  entered  in  the  Roman  territories ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

J^en.  'Tis  Auiidius, 

Whoy  hearing  of  our  Mareius'  banishment, 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world ; 
Which  were  inshell'd,  when  Mareius  stood  for  Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic,  Come,  what  talk  jon 

Of  Mareius? 

Bru.  Go  see  this  rumourerwhippM. — It  cannot  be, 
The  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record,  that  very  well  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow. 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this : 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information, 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me : 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Unter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are  going 
All  to  the  senate-house:  some  news  is  come, 
That  turns*  their  countenances. 

Sic.  'Tis  this  slave ; — 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes : — ^his  raising! 
Nothing  but  his  report ! 

Mess.  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded;  and  more, 
More  fearful,  is  dcliver'd. 

Sic.  What  more  fearful? 

Mess.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths, 
(How  probable,  I  do  not  Know,)  that  Mareius, 

*  turns,  BOJ^m* 
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Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome; 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  likely ! 

Bru,  Rais'd  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
Good  Mareius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on't. 

Men,  This  is  unlikely : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone/ 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

^ess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate : 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Mareius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories ;  and  have  already, 
O  erbome  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com,  O,  you  have  made  good  work ! 

Men.  What  news  ?  what  news  1 

Com.  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daughters. 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates ;  [and 
To  see  your  wives  dishonoured  to  your  noses ; 

Men.  What's  the  news  ?  what* s  the  news  ? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement ;  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  augre's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news? — 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me : — Pray,  your 

news? 
If  Mareius  should  be  join'd  with  Volcians, 

Com.  If! 

He  is  their  god ;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 

— • r 

"  atone f  be  at  onion ;  as  if  from  at  and  one. 
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That  shapes  man  better  :  and  they  follow  him. 
Against  ns  brats,  with  no  less  confidence. 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work, 

You,  and  your  apron  men ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Dpon  the  voice  of  occupation,*  and 
The  breath  of  garlick-eaters ! 

Comu  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men,  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit  :^    You  have  made  fair 

Stu.  But  is  this  true,  sir  ?  [work. 

Com.  Ay ;  and  you'll  look  pale 

Before  you  find  it  other.    All  the  legions 
Do  smilingly  revolt ;  and,  who  resist, 
Are  only  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.     Who  is't  can  blame  him? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it  ? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do't  for  shame ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say,  3e  good  to  Rome,  they  charg'd  him  even 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserved  his  nate, 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies.  ^ 

Men.  *Tis  true : 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  *  Beseech  you,  cease. — ^You  have  made  fair 

hands, 
You,  and  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair ! 

-^^ ^s» '•     — 

*  occupation,  meaning  mechanics  and  tradespeojdd. 
•■  Alluding  to  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 
>  Such  charge  or  injunction  would  show  them  InseBsible  of  hii 
Ytton^s,  and  make  them  show  like  enemies. 
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Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri,  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men,  How!  Was  it  we?  Welov^d  him;   but,  like 
beasts, 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clusters,^ 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  th'  city. 

Com.  But,  I  fear 

They'll  roar  him  in  again.*    Tullus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer  : — Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  troop  o/*  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.     Now  he's  coming  5 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip ;  as  many  coxcombs, 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  ne  tumble  down. 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     'Tis  no  matter ; 
If  he  could  bum  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

Cit.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  Cit.  For  mine  own  part, 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  'twas  pity. 

2  Cit,  And  so  did  I. 

3  Cit,  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  did 
veiy  many  of  us  :  That  we  did,  we  did  for  the  best: 
ana  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his  banishment, 
yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

*  clutteri,ia6\o%. 
■  As  they  hooted  at  his  departure,  they  will  roar  at  his  return : 
as  he  went  out  with  scoffs,  he  will  come  back  with  lamentatloii«. 

[Cob.  93] 
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Com.  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices! 

Men.  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry!* — l^all  us  to  the 
Capitol? 

Com.  O,  ay  5  what  else  ?     [Exeunt  Com.  cmd  Mbn. 

Sic.  Go,  masters,  get  you  home,  be  not  dismayM ; 
These  are  a  side,  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Go  home, 
^Sjbd  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

1  Cit.  The  gods  be  good  to  us!  Come,  masters, 
let's  home.  I  ever  said,  we  were  i'  th'  wrong,  when 
we  banished  him. 

2  Cit,  So  did  we  all.     But  come,  let's  home. 

[jExeuTit  Citizens. 
Sru.  I  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic.  Nor  I. 

Sru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol : — ^^  Would,  half  my  wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie! 

Sic.  IPray,  let  us  go.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII. — A  camp;  at  a  email  distance  from 

Rome. 

Enter  Aufidius,  and  his  Lieutenant. 

Attf.  Do  they  still  ily  to  the  Roman  ? 

Zacu.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  him; 
but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat, 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir. 
Even  by  }  our  own.* 

Atif.  I  cannot  help  it  now; 

CJnless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more  proudlier' 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would, 


*  cry,  pack.  *  i.  e*  your  own  act. 

*  A  double  comparison,  not  unusual  in  our  author. 
[CoR.  94] 
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When  first  I  did  embrace  him :  Yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changeling ;  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended.   ^ 

Lieu.  let  I  wish,  sir, 

il  mean,  for  your  particular,^)  you  had  not 
Toin'd  in  commission  with  him ;  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Aiif.  I  understand  thee  well ;  and  be  thou  sure, 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.     Although  it  seems. 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  th'  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly. 
And  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Yolcian  state ; 
Fights  draeon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword :  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That,  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine, 
Whene'er  he  come  to  our  account. 

lAeu,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he'll  carry 
Rome? 

Auf.  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down : 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his : 
The  senators,  and  patricians,  love  him  too : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think,  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  osprey*  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.     First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them ;  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even :  whether  'twas  pride. 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ^  ever  taints 
The  happy  man ;  whether  defect  of  judgment, 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of  5  or  whether  nature. 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 

■  particular,  personal  gratification. 

*  otprey,  a  kind  of  eagle. 

>  i.  e.  grovnng  out  of  daily  and  uninterrupted  fortune. 

[Cob.  95] 
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From  th'  casque  *  to  th'  cushion,^  but  commanding 

peace. 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controlled  the  war^  but,  one  of  these, 
(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all. 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him,)  made  him  feared. 
So  hated,3  and  so  banish'd :  but  he  has  a  merit. 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.* 
Come,  let's  away.     When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thine. 
Thou  art  poorest  of  all ;  then  shortly  art  thou  mine. 

[JSxeunt, 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  I. — Rome.    A  publick  place. 

winter  Menenius,  Cominius,  Sicinius,  Brutus,  ond 

'  others. 

Men.  No,  Fll  not  go :  you  hear,  what  he  hath  said. 
Which  ^  was  sometime  his  general ;  who  loy^d  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.     He  calFd  me,  father : 
But  what  o'  that  ?   Go,  you  that  banish'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  kneel 
The  way  into  his  mercy :  Nay,  if  he  coy'd*' 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  Fll  keep  at  home. 

Com.  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men,  Do  you  hear  ? 

Com.  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name : 
I  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 


*  casquey  helmet.  *  eushionf  chair  of  civil  authority. 

9  so  hated,  hated  accordingly. 

«  He  has  a  merit,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  destroy  it  by 
boasting  of  it.  &  Which,  for  w?io,  meaning  Cominius. 

*  coy*d,  refused. 
[CoR.  96] . 
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That  we  have  bled  together.    Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to :  forbad  all  names ; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himseu  a  name  i'  iV  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men.  Why,  so ;  you  have  made  good  work : 

A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  rack'd  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap :  *  A  noble  memory  1  * 

Com,  I  minded  him,  how  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
When  it  was  less  expected :    He  replied. 
It  was  a  bare  petition  ^  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punished. 

Men.  Very  well : 

Could  he  say  less  ? 

Com.  I  offered  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends :  His  answer  to  me  was. 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chafi^:  He  said,  'twas  folly. 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unbumt. 
And  still  to  nose  th'  ofience. 

Men.  For  one  poor  ^rain 

Or  two  ?   I  am  one  of  those;  his  mother,  wife, 
His  child,  and  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the  grains : 
You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon :   We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic.  Nay,  pray,  be  patient :  If  you  refiise  your  aid 
In  this  so  never-needed  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make. 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men.  No;  I'll  not  meddle. 

Sic.  I  pray  you,  go  to  him. 

'  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  yon  have  catered  for  the  Roman 
people  so  as  to  get  their  houses  burned  over  their  heads  to  save 
them  the  expense  of  coals. 

*  A  noble  monument  of  your  good  husbandry ! 

*  A  mere  petition. 

[Cob.  97]  z 
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Men.  What  should  I  do  ? 

Bru.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome,  towards  Marcins. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  Marcins 

Return  me,  as  Cominius  is  returned, 
Unheard;  what  then? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ?    Say't  be  so  ? 

Sic,  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  a^r  the  measure 
As  you  intended  well.* 

Men.  m  imdertake  it : 

I  think,  he'll  hear  me.    Yet  to  bite  his  lip. 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  din'd : 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuffed 
These  pipes  and  uiese  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souIb 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts :  thereiore  I'll  watch  him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Bra.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men.  Good  faith,  I'll  prove  him. 

Speed  how  it  wiU.     I  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 
Of  my  success.  [Eosit, 

Com.  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not? 

Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  bum  Rome ;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  lum  : 
'Twas  verv  faintly  he  said.  Rise;  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand: 
So  that  all  hope  is  vain, 


'  Proportioned  to  the  measure  of  your  good  intentions. 
[Cor.  98] 
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Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife ; 

Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 

For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let^s  hence. 

And  with  onr  &ir  entreaties  haste  them  on.  [Sxeunt, 

• 
SCENE  II. — An  advanced  post  of  the  Yolcian  camp 
before  Rome.     2^  Guard  at  their  stations. 

Enter  to  them  Menenius. 

1  6r.  Stay :  whence  are  you  ? 

2  G.  Stand,  and  go  back. 
Men,  You  guard  like  men ;  *tis  well :  But,  by  your 

I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come  [leave, 

To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  G.  From  whence? 

Men.  From  Rome. 

1  G.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return:    our 
Will  no  more  hear  firom  thence.  [^neral 

2  G.  You'll  see  your  Rome  embraced  with  fire. 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus.  [before 

Men,  Grood  my  friends, 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots'  to  blanks. 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears :  it  is  Menenius. 

1  G.  Be  it  so;  go  back:  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men,  I  tell  thee,  fellow. 

Thy  general  is  my  lover:  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  ^ood  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparalleFd,  haply,  amplified ; 
For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 
(Of  whom  he's  chief,)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  sometimes, 
like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,* 

*  It  is  more  than  an  equal  chance  that  my  name,  &c.  Lot* 
was  the  term  in  our  author's  time  for  the  total  number  of  tickets 
in  a  lottery y  which  took  its  name  firom  thence. 

*  A  smooth  ground. 

[CoR.  99]  z  2 
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I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have,  almost,  stamp'd  the  leasing : '  Therefore,  fellow, 
I  mnst  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  G.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in  his 
behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own,  you 
should  not  pass  here :  no,  though  it  were  as  virtuous 
to  lie,  as  to  live  chastely.     Therefore,  go  back. 

Men,  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is  Me- 
nenius,  always  factionary  on  the  part  of  your  general. 

2  G.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  (as  you 
say,  you  have,)  I  am  one,  that  telling  true  under  him, 
must  say^ou  cannot  pass.     Therefore,  go  back. 

Men.  Has  he  dined,  can'st  thou  tell  f  for  I  would 
not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 
1  G,  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 
Men,  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

1  £r.  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  does. 
Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gates  the 
very  defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popular  igno- 
rance, given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to  m)nt 
his  revenges  with  the  easy  groans  of  old  women,  the 
virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with  the  palsied 
intercession  of  such  a  decayed  dotant  as  you  seem  to 
be  ?  Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire  your 
city  is  ready  to  flame  in,  with  such  weak  bream  as 
this  ?  No,  you  are  deceived ;  therefore,  back  to  Rome, 
and  prepare  for  your  execution :  you  are  condemned, 
our  general  has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pardon. 

Men,  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here,  he 
would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  O,  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 
Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

1  G,  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back,  I  say, 
go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half-pint  of  blood ; — ^back,— 
that's  the  utmost  of  your  having : — back. 

Men,  'Nbjj  but  fellow,  fellow, 


'  Given  the  fabehood  such  a  sanction  as  to  render  it  current. 
[Cor.  100] 
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Enter  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

Cor.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion,  I'll  say  an  errand  for 
you  ;  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  estimation ;  you 
shall  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant  cannot  office  me 
from  mj  son  Coriolanus:  guess,  but  by  my  entertain- 
ment  with  him,  if  thou  standest  not  i'  th'  state  of  hang- 
ing, or  of  some  death  more  long  in  spectatorship,  and 
crueller  in  suffering ;  behold  now  presently,  and  swoon 
for  what's  to  come  upon  thee. — ^The  glorious  gods  sit 
in  hourly  synod  about  thy  particular  prosperity,  and 
love  thee  no  worse  than  thy  old  father  Menenius  does! 
O,  my  son !  my  son!  thou  art  preparing  fire  for  us; 
look  thee,  here's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was  hardly 
moved  to  come  to  thee ;  but  being  assured,  none  but 
myself  could  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown  out  of 
your  gates  with  sighs;  and  conjure  thee  to  pardon 
Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  The  good 
gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  drees  of  it 
upon  this  varlet  here ;  this,  who,  like  a  block,  hath 
denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away! 

Men.  How !  away? 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.     My  affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others:  Though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Yolcian  breasts.*    That  we  have  been  familiar, 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much. — ^Therefore,  bt  ^one. 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger,  tnan 
Your  gates  against  my  force.     Yet,  for  I  lov'd  thee. 
Take  this  along ;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake,  \Oives  a  letter. 
And  would  have  sent  it.     Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — ^This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  beloved  in  Rome :  yet  thou  behold'st 

*  Though  I  haye  a  peculiar  right  in  reyenge,  in  the  power  of 
forgiveness  the  Yplcians  are  conjoine<l. 

[Cob.  101] 
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Auf.  Yoa  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[JExeunt  Coriolanus  and  Aufid. 

1  G,  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  ? 

2  G.  Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power :  You 
know  the  way  home  again. 

1  6r.  Do  you  hear  now  we  are  shent  *  for  keeping 
your  greatness  back  ? 

2  G.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  I  have  to  swoon? 

Men.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your  gene- 
ral :  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think  there's 
any,  you  are  so  shght.  He  that  hath  a  will  to  die  by 
himself,*  fears  it  not  from  another.  Let  your  general 
do  his  worst.  For  you,  be  that  you  are,  long ;  and 
your  misery  increase  with  your  age !  I  say  to  you,  as 
I  was  said  to.  Away !  [Exit. 

1  G,  A  noble  feUow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  Cr.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general :  He  is  the 
rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.  [Exezmt. 

SCENE  111.— The  tent  of  Coriolanus. 

Enter  Cobiolakus,  Aufidius,  trnd  others. 

Cor.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to-morrow 
Set  down  our  host. — ^My  partner  in  Ihis  action. 
You  must  report  to  th*  Y olcian  lords,  how  plainly  * 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Auf.  Only  their  ends^ 

You  have  respected ;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  This  last  old  man, 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
LoVd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him :   for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  showed  sourly  to  him,)  once  more  offer'd 

*  ihent,  rebuked,  disgraced.  ■  By  his  own  hands. 

»  plainly y  openly.  *  That  is,  of  the  Volcian  lords. 

[CoR.  102] 
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The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse, 
Asd  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only, 
That  thought  he  could  do  more ;   a  very  little 
I  have  yielded  too ;  Fresh  emhassies,  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha !  what  shout  is  this? 

[Shout  within. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  'tb  made  ?  I  will  not. — 

.Enter,    in  mourning  hoMUy  Yirqiiia,  Volumnia, 
leading  young  MAucnxs,  Valeria,  and  Attendartts. 

My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  hcmour'd  mould 

Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 

The  grand-child  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  affection  ! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 

Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. — 

What  is  that  curt'sy  worth?  or  those  doves*  eyes, 

Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  ? — I  melt,  and  am  not 

Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows ; 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 

In  supplication  nod :  and  my  young  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 

Great  nature  cries.  Deny  not. — Let  the  Voices 

Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy ;  I'll  never 

Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand. 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir,  My  lord  and  husband ! 

Cor.  These  eyes  are  not  tne  same  I  wore  in  Rome. 

Vir.  The  sorrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  changed, 
Makes  you  think  so.* 

Cor.  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 


«  VirgUia  purposely  misinterpretfl  her  husband's  words.  He 
says,  Theie  eyes  ar$  not  the  same,  meaning,  that  he  saw  things 
with  other  eyes.  She  lays  hold  of  the  word  eyes  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  their  pitiful  dejected  aspect. 

[COE.  103] 
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Even  to  a  fiill  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh. 

Forgive  my  tyranny ;  bat  do  not  say. 

For  that,  Pargwe  our  Romans. — O,  a  kiss 

Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 

Now  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,'  that  kiss 

I  carried  firom  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lh> 

Hath  virgin*d  it  e*er  since. — ^You  gods !  I  prate. 

And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 

Leave unsaluted:  Sink,  my  knee,  i' th' earth;  [Kneek. 

Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 

Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  O,  stand  up  bless'd ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee;  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  me  child  and  parent.  [  JSTneefr. 

Cor.  What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me ?  to  your  corrected  son? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry'  beadi 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun  ; 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

Vol.  Thou  art  my  warrior ; 

I  holp  to  fetme  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  i^I^ublicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That's  curded  bv  the  frost  firomjpurest  snow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple :  Dear  Valeria ! 

Vol.  Tnis  is  a  poor  epitome  of  you, 

[Showing  young  Mabcius. 
Which  by  th*  interpretation  of  ftdl  time* 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers. 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  may*st  prove 


'  Juno.  *  hvmgryy  sterile,  uni>rofitable. 

<  Which,  in  the  deyelcmement  of  time,  may  equal  yorn^ 
[CoR.  104] 
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To  shame  unvnlnerable,  and  stick  P  th'  wan 
lake  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw,' 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 

Vol.  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor.  That's  my  brave  boy. 

Vol.  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace : 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before ; 
The  things,  I  have  forsworn  to  grant,  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanicks : — ^TeU  me  not 
wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

Vol.  O,  no  more,  no  more ! 

You  have  said,  you  wiU  not  grant  us  any  thing ; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already :  Yet  we  will  ask ; 
That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,*  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness :  therefore  hear  us. 

dor.  Aufidius,  and  you  Voices,  mark ;  for  we'll 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — Your  request? 

Vol.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our  raiment, 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.    Think  with  thyself. 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts, 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and  sorrow, 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  countnr's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we, 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital :  thou  barr^st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy :  For  how  can  we, 

*  flaw,  gust,  storm.  *  Fail  to  gprant  us  our  request. 

[Cor.  105]  z  5 
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Alas !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 
Whereto  we  are  bound ;  together  with  iiiy  victory, 
Whereto  we  are  bound?  Alack !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse ;  or  else  thy  person. 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win :  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  morough  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin  > 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  Uood.     For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till 
These  wars  determine : '  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts,* 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not,)  on  thy  mother's  womb. 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir.  Ay,  and  on  mine. 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

Boi/,  He  shall  not  tread  on  me ; 

I'll  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight. 

Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be. 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [Rising, 

Vol,  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condenm  us, 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :  No ;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Voices 
May  say,  This  mercy  we  have  showed;  the  Romans, 
This  we  received  ;  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry.  Be  blessed 
For  making  up  this  peace  !  Thou  knoVst,  great  son, 
The  end  of  wars  uncertain ;  but  this  certain, 

«  determine,  close,  end.  •  To  both  Romans  and  Volcians. 

[Cor.  106] 
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That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name, 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dog^d  with  curses ; 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  was  noble y 
But  with  his  kust  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 
Destroy/ d  his  country  ;  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  ensidng  aaey  abhorred.    Speak  to  me,  son : 
Thou  has  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  th'  air, 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  nve  an  oak.*  Why  dost  not  speak  ? 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  ? — Daughter,  speak  you ; 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.  —Speak  thou,  boy : 
Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons. — There's  no  man  in  the  world 
More  bound  to  his  mother ;  yet  here  he  lets  me  prat 
Like  one  i'  th'  stocks.'    Thou  hast  never  in  thy  hfe 
ShoVd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy  5 
When  she,  (poor  hen !)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back :  But,  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  plamie  thee, 
That  thou  restrain'st  firom  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away : 
Down,  ladies ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride, 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down ;  An  end : 
This  is  the  last ; — So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us : 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship, 
Does  reason^  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny't. — Come,  let  us  go : 

*  The  meaning  is,  to  threaten  much  and  yet  be  merciful. 

*  Keeps  me  in  a  state  of  ignominy,  talking  to  no  purpose. 

9  reason,  advocate. 

[Cor.  107] 
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This  fellow  had  a  Volcian  to  his  mother ; 

His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 

Like  him  by  chance : — ^Yet  give  us  our  despatch : 

I  am  hnsh'd  until  our  city  be  afire, 

And  then  Til  speak  a  Utde. 

Cot.  O  mother,  mother ! 

[Holding  Yolumnia  %  the  handsj  silent. 
What  have  you  done  ?  Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O  my  mother,  mother !  O ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O,  believe  it. 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevailed. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But,  let  it  come : — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  steaa,  say,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less  ?  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  ? 

Auf.  I  was  mov'd  withal. 

Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were : 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing,  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you'll  make,  advise  me :  For  my  part, 
I'll  not  to  Rome,  I'll  back  with  you ;  and  pray  you. 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — O  mother !  wire ! 

Ayf.  I  am  glad,  thou  has  set  thy  mercy  and  thy 
honour 
At  difference  in  thee :  out  of  that  I'll  work^ 
Myself  a  former  fortune.  [Aside, 

[The  Ladies  make  signs  to  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by ; 

[To  VOLUMNIA,  YlRGILIA,  ^C, 

But  we  will  drink  together ;  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-seal'd. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you :  all  the  swords 


'  I  will  take  advantage  of  this  concessioii  to  restore  myself  to 
my  former  credit  and  power. 
[CoR.  108] 
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In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Soceunt* 

SCENE  IV.— Rome.    A  publick  place. 

Enter  Mekbnius  and  Sicurnxs* 

3fen.  See  you  yond'  coign  o*  th*  Capitol ;  yond* 
comer-stone  ? 

Sw,  Why,  what  of  that? 

Jfm.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  especisuly  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him* 
But  I  say,  there  is  no  hope  in't ;  our  throats  are  sen- 
tenced, and  stay  upon  execution. 

Sic.  Is't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter  the 
condition  of  a  man  ? 

JIfen.  There  is  difierency  between  a  grub,  and  a 
butterfly ;  jet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  This  Mar- 
cius  is  grown  from  man  to  cLragon :  he  has  wings ;  he's 
more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me:  and  he  no  more  remembers 
his  mother  now,  than  an  eight-year  old  horse.'  The 
tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes.  When  he  walks, 
he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  me  ground  shrinks  before 
his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his 
eye ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery.  He 
sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander."  What 
he  bids  be  done,  is  finished  with  his  bidding.  He 
wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven  to 
throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercv,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  1  'paint  him  m  the  character.  Mark  what 
mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him :  There  is  no 
more  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger  ^ 
that  shall  our  poor  city  find :  and  all  this  is  'long  of 
you. 


*  B^memheiB  IdB  dnm  Htbintelligitur. 

*  As  one  made  to  resemble  Alexander* 

[Coa.  109] 
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8ie.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  wOl  not  b^  good 
mnto  us.  When  we  banished  bun,  we  respected  not 
them;  and,  he  retoniing  to  brea^  our  necks,  they 
reqpect  not  ns. 

'  Enter  a  Messei^r. 

Me$$.  Sir,  if  yoa'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  y onr  house ; 
The  pldieians  have  got  yonr  fellow-tribnne. 
And  hale  him  up  and  down ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Boman  ladies  brii^  not  comfort  home, 
TheyHl  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sie.  What's  the  news  ? 

Meu.  Good  news,  good  news; — ^The  ladies  haye 
prevail'd. 
The  Voices  are  dislodged,  and  Marcius  gone : 
A  mirier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
No,  not  th' expulsion  of  the  ^luirquins. 

Sie.  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  most  certain  ? 

Mees.  As  certain,  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire : 
Where  haye  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it  ? 
Ne'er  througn  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide. 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.     Why,  hark 
you; 

[TrumpeUandluxubboysMmnded,  and  drums  beaten^ 
ail  together.    Shouting  also  within. 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.     Hark  you !     [ShauEting  again. 

Men.  This  is  good  news : 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.    This  Yolumnia 
Is  worSi  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A  sea  and  land  full:  You  have  pray'd  well  to-day; 
This  morning,  for  ten  thoosand  of  your  throats 
I'd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy ! 

[Shouting  and  musich. 
[CoR.  llOj 
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Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  their  tidings:  next, 
Accept  my  thankrolness. 

Mess,  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic,  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic.  We  will  meet  them, 

And  help  the  joy.  [Ooing. 

Enter  tA^  Ladies,  accompanied  by  Senators,  Patricians, 
and  People.     They  pass  over  the  stage. 

1  Sen.  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome : 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods. 
And  make  triumphant  fires;    strew  flowers  before 

them: 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius, 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  modier ; 
Cry, — ^Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! — 

All.  Welcome,  ladies ! 

Welcome ! 

A  flourish  with  drums  and  trumpets. — Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. — ^Antium.     A  publick  place. 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 

Auf.  Go  tell  the  lords  o'  th'  city,  I  am  here : 
Deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  th'  market-place ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     He,  I  accuse, 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words :  Despatch. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Enter  three  or  four  Conspirators  o/*  Aufidius' 

faction. 

Most  welcome ! 

1  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 

Atf.  Even  so, 

[Cor.  Ill] 
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As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd. 
And  with  his  chirity  slain.  ^ 

2  Con.  Most  noble  sir. 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wished  us  parties,  we'll  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Attf,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell ; 

We  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

8  Can.  The  people  will  remain  uncertain,  whilst 
Twixt  you  there's  difference;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  surviyor  heir  of  all. 

Attf,  I  know  it; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.    I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  Who  being  so  neighten'd, 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducii^  so  my  friends :  and,  to  this  end, 
He  bow^  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3  Can.  Sir,  his  stoutness. 

When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, 

Afif.  That  I  would  have  spoke  of: 

Being  banish'd  for't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him ; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me ;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men ;  serv'd  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person ;  holp  to  reap  the  fame, 
Which  he  did  end  aU  this ;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong :  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner ;  and 
He  wag'd^  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con.  So  he  did,  mv  lord : 

The  army  marvell'd  at  it.    And,  in  the  last, 

— - —  ...---  -  -  — . ■ 

'  Qave  me  his  countenance  for  my  vxngei;  thought  me  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  with  good  looks. 
[Cor.  112] 
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When  he  had  carried'  Rome ;  and  that  we  looVd 

For  no  less  spoil,  than  glory, 

Auf.  There  was  it; 

For*  which  my  sImcws  shall  be  stretched  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  CTcat  action ;  Therefore  shall  he  die. 
And  ril  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark ! 

\iyrums  and  trumpets  sounds  with  great  shouts 
of  the  people. 

1  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  post. 
And  had  no  welcomes  home ;  but  he  returns. 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools. 
Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats  tear. 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3  (fon.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage. 
Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 

With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword. 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along. 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more ; 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  city. 

Lords.  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deserv'd  it, 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lords.  .  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines :  but  there  to  end. 
Where  he  was  to  begin ;  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering'  us 


*  might  have  carried. 
•  The  point  on  wliich  I  will  attack  him  with  the  utmost  of  my 
abilities.  9  Rewarding  us  with  our  own  expenses. 

[CoE.  113] 
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With  our  own  charge ;  making  a  treaty,  where 
There  was  a  yielding ;  This  admits  no  excose. 
Attf,  He  approaches,  you  shall  hear  him. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  with  drums  and  colours  ;  a  crowd 

o/*  Citizens  roith  him. 

Cor,  Hail,  lords !  I  am  retum'd  your  soldier ; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love, 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know. 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  pass^e,  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Home.    Our  spoils  we  have  brought  home, 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  action.    We  have  made  peace. 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Thfm  shame  to  th'  Romans :  And  we  here  deliver, 
Subscribed  by  th'  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  wi^  the  seal  o'  th'  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Avf,  Read  it  not,  noble  lords ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  Traitor ! — How  now  ? — 

Auf.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor.  Marcius ! 

Auf.  Ajj  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius ;  Dost  thou  think 
I'll  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'n  name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ? — 
You  lords  and  heads  o'  th'  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up. 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome 
(I  say,  your  city,)  to  his  wife  and  mother : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  th'  war ;  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory ; 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him,  and  men  of  neart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou.  Mars? 
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Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears,— 

C(yr.  Ha ! 

Auf.  No  more. 

Cot.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy !  O  slave  I — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.    Your  judgments,  my  grave 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion  [lords, 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impress'd  on  him ;  that  must 
My  beating  to  his  grave;)  shall  join  to  thrust      [bear 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Cor,  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Voices ;  men  and  lads. 

Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy !  False  hound ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there. 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Voices  in  Corioli ; 
Alone  I  did  it. — Boy ! 

Auf.  Whv,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears? 

Con.  Let  him  die  for't.         {Seoeral  speak  at  once. 

Cit.  [Speaking  promiscuously.']  Tear  him  to  pieces, 
do  it  presently.  He  killed  my  son ; — ^my  daughter; — 
He  kuled  my  cousin  Marcus ; — He  killed  my  rather. — 

2  Lord.  Peace,  ho; — ^no  outra^; — ^peace. 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  th'  earth.*     His  last  ofience  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O,  that  I  had  him. 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe. 
To  use  my  lawful  sword ! 

Auf.  Insolent  villain ! 

Con.  Kill,  kiU,  kill,  kill,  kill  him. 
[Aufidius  and  the  Conspirators  draw,  and  kill  Co&io- 
LANUS,  whofallsj  andAMviJiiv^  stands  on  him. 

■  Hig  &me  overspreads  the  world. 
[Cor.  115] 
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Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold. 

Auf,  My  nohle  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord.  O  Tullus,— 

2  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour  will 

weep. 

3  Lord.  Tread  not  u|K>n  him. — Masters  all,  be  quiet ;  ^ 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Avj.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (as  in  this  rage, 
Provok'd  by  him,  you  cannot,)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you'll  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off«     Please  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I'll  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1  Lord.  Bear  firom  hence  his  body, 
And  mourn  you  for  him :  let  him  be  regarded 

As  the  most  noble  corse,  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2  Lord.  His  own  impatience 
Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  My  rage  is  ^one. 

And  1  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  up : — 
Help,  three  o'  th'  chiefest  soldiers ;  I'll  be  one. — 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully : 
Trail  your  steel  pikes. — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory.* — 
Assist.         [Exeunt,  hearing  the  body  o/'Coriolanus. 

A  dead  march  sounded. 


*  memory y  as  before,  for  memorial. 
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JULIUS  C^SAR. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


conspirators  against  Julius  Caesar. 


Julius  Casar. 

OcTAVius  C ASAR,  -l  triumvirs,  after  the  death  of  Julius 

Marcus  Antonius,       /*        Gsesar. 

M.  ^MiLius  Lbpidus,  3 

GicBRO,  PuBLius,  PopiLius  Lena  ;  senators, 

Marcus  Brutus^ 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

Trbbonius, 

lilGARIUS, 

Dbcius  Brutus, 

MbTBLLUS  CiMBBRy 
CiNNA, 

Flavius  and  Marullus,  tribunes, 

Artbmidorus,  a  sophist  c^Cnidos. 

A  Soothsayer. 

GiNNA,  a  poet.    Another  Poet. 

LuciLius,  TiTtNius,  Mbssala,  young  Cato,  and  Volum- 

Mius;  friends  to  Brutus  and  Gassius. 
Varro,  Glitus,  Claudius,  Strato,  Lucius,  Dardanius; 

servants  to  Brutus. 
PiNDARus,  servant  to  Gassius. 

Galphurnia,  wife  to  Gsesar. 
Portia,  wife  to  Brutus. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  Sfc. 

* 

SCENE— (iurtn^  a  great  part  of  the  play,  at  Rome ;  after' 
wards  at  Sardis ;  and  near  Philippi. 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— RcHue.    A  street. 

Enter  Flayius,  Marullus,  and  a  rabble  o/*  Citizens. 

Flav.  Hence;  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?  What  I  know  you  not,         [home ; 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk. 
Upon  a  labouring  day,  wimout  the  sign 
Of  your  profession? — Speak,  what  trade  art  thou? 

1  Cit.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on? — 
You,  sir  5  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am 
but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobler. 

ifar.  But  what  trade  art  thou?  Answer  me  directlv, 

2  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with  a 
safe  conscience.  I  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old 
shoes ;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  re-cover  them. 
As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neats-leather,  have 
gone  upon  my  handy-work. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day  ? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get 
[J.  CiES.  1]  2  a 
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m jBdf  into  move  woik.     But,  indeed,  gir,  we  make 
b^idmj  to  see  Ccsu-,  and  to  i^ejoice  in  his  triiimph. 

Mar.  WlieKfore  rgoioe  ?  What  oonqme^  brings  he 
What  tribolarieB  follow  him  to  Rome,  [home? 

To  grace  in  captire  bonds  his  dairiot-wheels? 
Yon  Mocks,  joa stones,  joa  worse  than  senseless  things! 
O,  yvm  hard  hearts,  joa  crad  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  joa  not  Pompej?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
B[aTe  jon  dimb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  toweis  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Yonr  infimts  in  yonr  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  liye-kMig  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  P<Hnpey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome : 
And  iHien  yon  saw  his  chariot  bnt  ^[^pear, 
B[aye  yon  not  made  an  miiyersal  shont. 
That  Tyber  trembled  nndemeeth  l^r  banks. 
To  hear  the  refdication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  her  concaye  shores  ? 
And  do  yon  now  pnt  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  yon  now  cnU  ont  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  yon  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
Be  gcme; 

Run  to  your  houses,  £J1  upon  your  knees. 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  pla^e 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

JFZor.  Go,  ^,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  this  fault, 
Assemble  all  me  poor  men  of  your  sort ; 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov^d ; 
They  yanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Gro  you  down  that  way  towards  me  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  I :  Disrobe  the  images. 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies.' 

*  Honorary  omameBts. 
[J.  C.KS.  2] 
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Mar,  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know,  it  b  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav,  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hun^  with  Caesar's  trophies.     I'll  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  CsBsar's  wing, 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— The  same.    A  publick  place. 

Enter  J  in  processwriy  with  musichy  Casar;  Antony, 
Jhr  the  course;    Calphurnla,  Portia,  Decius,' 
Cicero,   Brutus,   Cassius,  and  Casca,  a  great 
crowd  following  ;  among  them  a  Soothsayer. 

CcBS.  Calphumia« — 

Ca^ca.  Peace,  ho !  Caesar  speaks 

[Musich  ceases. 

Ctes.  Calphumia, — 

Cal.  Here,  my  lord. 

Cies.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way. 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius ! 

Ant.  Caesar,  my  lord. 

C€es.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphumia ;  for  our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chace. 
Shake  ofl*  their  sterile  curse. 

Ant.  1  shall  remember : 

When  Caesar  says.  Do  this,  it  is  performed. 

Cies.  Set  on ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.    [Mvsich, 

Sooth.  Caesar. 

Cas.  Ha!  Who  calls? 

Ca>sca,  Bid  every  noise  be  still : — Peace  yet  again. 

[Musich  ceases. 

*  This  person  was  not  Dedtu,  but  Deeimtu  Bruins, 
[J.  CiES.  3] 
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C(BS.  Who  is  it  in  the  press,  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongne,  shriller  than  all  the  mnsicky 
Cry,  Caesar:  Speak;  Caesar  is  tum'd  to  hear. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

C€BS.  What  man  is  that? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer,  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March. 

C€^.  Set  him  before  me,  let  me  see  his  face. 

CcL$.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng:    Look  upon 
Caesar. 

CUbs.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now?  Speak  once 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March.  [again. 

Ckes.  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him ; — ^pass. 

[Sennet,^    Exeu/nt  all  but  Brutus  and 
Cassius. 

Cos.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Sru.  Not  I. 

Cos.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Sru.  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
Fll  leave  you. 

Cos,  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness. 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  to  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru,  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceived :  If  I  have  veiFd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.    Vexed  I  am. 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  difference,* 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours  : 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd; 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one ;) 


'  Martial  music.  *  Discordaot  passions. 
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Nor  construe  any  farther  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men.  [sion, 

Cos.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your  pas- 
By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius :  for.  the  eye  sees  not  itself 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cos.  'Tisjust: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard. 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Caesar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Rave  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru,  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cas- 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself  [sius, 

For  Ihat  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cos,  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to  hear : 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yoursdf 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  common  laughter,  or  did  use 
To  stale'  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protestor ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
'^t  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
^0  all  ike  rout,  men  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Plourighj  and  shout, 

Bru.  What  means  this  shouting?  I  do  fear,  the 
Choose  CflBsar  for  their  king.  [people 

*  To  set  upf  to  cffer, 
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Cat.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then  must  I  Aink  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius  5  yet  I  love  him  well : — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  <me  eye,  and  death  I'th' other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cm,  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
I  cannot  tell,  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  Dar^st  thotiy  Cassius,  tiow 
Leap  in  roith  me  into  this  angry  floods 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?  Upon  the  word, 
Accouter'd  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Casar  cry'd,  Belp  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink. 
I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar :  And  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body. 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

[J.  C^s.  6] 
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He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake :  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake : 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  his  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas!  it  cried,  6Hve  me  some  drink j  Titinius, 

As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world,* 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [SkotU.    Flourish. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout ! 
I  do  believe,  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Caesar. 

Cos.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 
like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and  Caesar:  What  should  be  in  that  Caesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  llecome  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  ;  conjure  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.       [Shout 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?  Age,  thou  art  sham'd: 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood. 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but  one  man  ? 

*  Meaning,  the  Roman  Empire. 

[J.  C^s.  7]  2  B  2 
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Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enougb. 

When  there  is  in  it  hut  one  only  man. 

O !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say. 

There  was  a  Bmtus'  once,  that  would  have  hrook'd 

Th'  eternal  devil  to  keep  bis  state  in  Rome, 

As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealons ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim  f 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  ye«. 
Be  any  further  moVd.    What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear :  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friends,  chew*  upon  this ; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  at  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos.  I  am  glad,  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 

Ife-enter  C^sar,  and  his  train. 

Bra*  The  games  are  done,  and  Csesar  is  returning. 

Cas.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to-day. 

Bm,  I  will  do  so: — But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train  : 
Calphurnia's  cheek  is  pale ;  aud  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret^  and  such  fiery  ejres. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 


*  Lucius  Junius  Brutu84  *  Ruminate  on  this. 

>  A  ferret  has  red  eyes. 
[J.  CiES.  8] 
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Ciu.  Casca  will  tell  us  vliat  the  matter  is. 
CUbs.  Antomus. 
Ajf^.  Cfiesar. 

CTesf .  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights: 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

AM.  Fear  him  not,  Cflesar,  he's  not  dangerous; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

C<B9.  'Would  he  were  fatter: — But  I  fear  him  not. 
Yet  if  mjr  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  pla3rS| 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  musick : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moVd  to  smile  at  any  thing 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Csesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

[Exeunt  Cssar  and  his  train,    Casca  stays 
behdfnd. 
Casca,  You  pull'd  me  by  the  cloak ;    Would  you 
speak  with  me  ? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day. 
That  Csesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca,  Why  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 
Bru.    I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what    hath 

chanc'd. 
Ckisca,  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offer'd  him :    and 
being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his 
faanc^  thus ;  and  then  the  people  fell  a'  shouting. 
Bru,  What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 
[J.  Cjes.  9] 
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Ctaea.  Why,  for  that  to<K 

Cos.  Th^  shouted  thrice ;    What  was  the  kst  crj 

Casca.  Yfhvy  for  that  too.  [for  ? 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  <^er^d  him  tiirice  ? 

Casca,  Ay^  marryy  was't,  and  he  put  it  bj  thrice, 
eyeiy  time  gentler  than  other ;  and  at  eveiy  putting 
by,  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

C(u,  Who  ofiered  him  the  crown  ? 

Casea,  Why,  Antcmy. 

Btu,  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca,  I  can  as  well  be  handed,  as  tell  the  manner 
of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery.  I  did  not  mark  it  I 
saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown ; — ^yet  'twas  not 
a  crown  neither,  twas  one  of  these  coronets ; — and,  as 
I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once ;  but,  for  all  that,  to  my 
thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had  it.  Then  he  ofiered 
it  to  him  again;  then  he  put  it  by  again :  but,  to  my 
thinking,  he  was  very  lorai  to  lay  his  fingers  off  iL 
And  then  he  offered  it  the  third  time ;  he  put  it  the 
third  time  by  :  and  still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabble- 
ment  hooted,  and  clapped  their  chof^ped  hands,  and 
threw  up  their  sweaty  ni^t-caps,  and  uttered  such  a 
deal  of  Rtinkii^  breath ,  because  Csesar  refused  the 
crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar;  for  he 
swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it :  And  for  mine  own  part, 
I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips,  and 
receivingthe  b^ air. 

Ca4.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you:    What?   did  CSsesar 
swoon? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru,  'Tis  very  like :  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 

Cos.  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling  sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  y«u  mean  by  that;  but,  I 
am  sure,  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people  did 
not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleased, 
and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the  players  in 
the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

[J.  Cjbs.  10] 
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Bru.  What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Many,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the 
crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered 
tiiem  his  throat  to  cut. — An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any 
occupation/  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word, 
I  would  I  mi^ht  so  to  hell  among  the  rogues : — and 
so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himself  agam,  he  said. 
If  he  had  done  or  said,  any  thing  amiss,  he  desired 
their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  infirmity.  Three  or 
four  wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried  Alas^  good  soul! — 
and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts :  But  there's 
no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them ;  if  Csesar  had  stabbed 
their  mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

Bru.  And  alter  that,  he  came,  thus  sad,  away  ? 

Casca,  Ay. 

Cos.  Did  Cicero  say  any  thing  ? 

Casca^  Ay,  he  spoke  Oreek. 

Cos.  To  what  effect? 

Ckisca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  FU  ne'er  look  you 
i'  th'  face  again:  But  those,  that  understood  him, 
smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads:  but  for 
mine  own  part,  it  was  Oreek  to  me.  I  could  tell  you 
more  news  too:  MaruUus  and  Flavins,  for  pulling 
8car&  off  CflBsar's  images,  are  put  to  silence.  Fare 
you  well.  There  w^  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could 
remember  it. 

Cfl^.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cos.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow? 

CUisca,  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold,  and 
your  dinner  Trorth  the  eating. 

Cos,  Good  5  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so ;  Farewell,  both.  [Exit  Casca. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  ? 
He  was  quick  mettle,  when  he  went  to  school. 

*  A  mechanic,  one  of  the  plebeians  to  whom  he  offered- 4ufl 
throat. 

[J.  C^8.  11] 
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Casca.  So  he  is  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprize. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tsurdy  form. 
This  nideness  is  a  sauce  to  his  eood  wit. 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will  leave  you: 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cos.  I  will  do  so : — ^till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

[Sxit  Brutus. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet,  I  see, 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed: '  Therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes : 
For  who  so  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduc'd? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard ;  but  he  loves  Brutus : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.*     I  will  this  night, 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens. 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  I^me  holds  of  nis  name ;  wherein  obscurely 
Caesar's  ambition  shaU  be  glanced  at : 
And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure ; 
For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure.   [£lxU, 

SCENE  III.— The  same.     A  street. 

Thunder  and  lightning.    Enter y  from  opposite  sides^ 
Casca,  rvith  his  sword  dranmy  and  Cicero. 

Cic.  Qood  even,  Casca :  Brought  you  Caesar  home  ? 
Why  are  you  breathless  ?  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 
Ca^ca.  Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway*  of 
earth 


From  that  it  is  disposed  to.  *  take  hold  of  my  affections. 

s  The  whole  weight  or  momentum  of  this  globe. 
[J.  Cjbs.  12] 
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Shakes,  like  a  thing  unfirm?  O  Cioero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riy'd  the  knot^  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
Th'  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful  ? 

Casea.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by 
sight,^ 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame,  and  bum 
Like  twep^  torches  join'd ;  and  yet  his  hand. 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by. 
Without  annoying  me  :  And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women, 
Transformea  with  tlieir  fear ;  who  swore,  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And,  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting,  and  shriekmg.    When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say. 
These  are  their  reasons^ — Thei/  are  natural; 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time  : 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  ^  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Ca^ca.  He  doth;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 


'  Altogether  from  the  purpose. 

[J.  CiEs.  13]  2  B  5 
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Cic.  Good  night  then,  Casca :  this  distarbed  Aj 
Is  not  to  walk  m. 

Casca.  Farewdly  Cicero.        [JESxit  Cigsro. 

EnJter  Cassius. 

Cos.  Who's  there? 

Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cos.  Casca,  hy  your  voice. 

Casca.  Yonr  ear  is  good.     Cassins,  what  night  is 
this? 

Cas.  A  yery  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 

Ca>s.  Those,  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of 
faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  ahout  the  streets. 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
Have  bar'd  by  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone : 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the 
heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cas.  You  are  dull,  Casca  ;  and  those  sparks  of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not :  You  look  pale,  and  gaze. 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause, 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts. 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ; ' 
Why  old  men  fools,  and  children  calculate;' 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance. 
Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties, 

'  That  is,  deviate  from  quality  and  nature.         •  Prophecy. 
[J.  C^s.  14J 
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To  monstrous  quali^ ;  why^  you  shiiU  find. 
That  heayen  hath  inms'd  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  th^n  instruments  ct  fear,  and  warning, 
Unto  some  monstrous  state.    Now  could  I,  Casca, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadM  night ; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  m  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me, 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  •  grown, 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.   'Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean:    Is   it  not, 
Cassius? 

Cos.  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes'  and  limfos  like  to  their  ancestors ; 
But,  woe  the  while !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  goTem'd  with  our  mother's  spirits ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca,  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Csesar  as  a  king: 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea,  and  land. 
In  eyery  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 


*  Portentous.  *  Sinews, 
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Cos.  And  why  should  Caesar  he  a  tyrant  then? 
Poor  man !  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wdi^ 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire. 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws:  What  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar?  But,  O,  grief! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?  I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman :  tnen  I  know 
My  answer'  must  be  made :    But  I  am  arm'd, 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca,  You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a  man. 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold  my  hand  :* 
Be  factious'  for  redress  of  all  these  grie& ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far. 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cos.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo,  with  me,  an  enterprize 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch :   For  now,  tins  fearful  night. 
There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 
Is  favour'd,^  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  Cinna. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in 

haste. 
Cos.  *Tis  Cinna ;  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait ; 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  f 


*  I  must  auswer  as  for  seditious  words. 
"  Here's  my  hand.  *  Active. 

«  Featured,  charactered. 
[J.  CiES,  16] 
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Cin.  To  find  out  jou :    who's  that?  Metellus  Cim- 
Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca;  one  incorporate  [ber? 

To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna? 

Cin.  I  am  glad  on't.     What  a  fearful  night  is  this  ? 
There's  two  or  three  of  ns  have  seen  strange  sights. 
Cos.  Am  I  not  said  for,  Cinna?  Tell  me. 
Cin,  Yes, 

You  are.     O,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 

The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party^ 

Cos.  Be  you  content :  Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair, 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window  :  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue  :  all  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompey*s  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there  ? 

Cin.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber ;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie, 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 
CVw.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

[Eocit  Cinna. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will,  yet,  ere  day. 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca,  O,  he  sits  high,  in  all  the  people's  hearts : 
And  that,  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthiness. 

Ca>s.  mm,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go,  [him. 

For  it  is  after  midnight,  and,  ere  day. 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  iiim.       [JExeunt, 


[J.  C^.  17] 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  same.    Brutus's  orchard. 

Enter  Bbutus. 

Bru.  What,  Lucius!  ho! — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  euess  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  sav  I — 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  when  ?  Awake,  I  say :  What  Lucius  I 

Enter  Lucius. 

Iaw.  Call'd  you,  my  lord  ? 

Brtu  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  wm  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death :  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  ^neral.     He  would  be  crown*d : — 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  ques- 
tion.— 
It  is  the  bright  day,  that  brings  forth  the  adder ; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.  Crown  him  ? — ^That ; — 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
Th'  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse*  from  power:  And,  to  speak  truth  of  Csesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.     But  'tis  a  common  proof, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face : 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 

—  ' —    — 

•  remorte,  tot  meter. 
[J.  Cjbs.  18] 
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Bj  which  he  did  ascend :  So  Csesar  may ; 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.    And,  since  the  quarrel 

Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 

Fashion  it  thus ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 

Would  run  to  ihese,  and  these  extremities: 

And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg^ 

Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind,*  grow  mischieyous] 

And  kUl  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-^nter  Lucius. 

Jjuc,  The  taper  bumeth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up ;  and,  I  am  sure. 
It  did  not  lie  there,  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru.  Gret  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ? 

Zmc,  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru,  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

JLtiC.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air, 
Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  letter ^  and  readsy 
Brutus,  thou  sleep' st;  awake^  and  see  thyself., 
Shall  Rome  ^c.     Speak,  strike,  redress  I 

BrutuSy  tliou  sleep* St ;  awake, 

Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 

Where  I  have  took  them  up. 

Shall  Rome  ^c.    Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe?     What! 

Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
Speak,  strike,  redress! — Am  I  entreated  then 
To  speak,  and  strike  ?  O  Rome !  I  make  thee  promise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus  ! 


*  As  all  those  qf  his  kind. 
[J.  C-BS.  19] 
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Re-^nter  Lucius. 

Iaw.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  d^rs. 

[Knock  within. 

Bru.  'Tisgood.    Go  to  the  gate;  somebodj  knocks. 

[Exit  Lucius. 
Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  genius,*  and  iiie  mortal  instruments,* 
Are  men  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Iaw,  Sir,  'tis  your  hrother  Cassius  ^  at  the  door. 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

JLiu:.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru,  Do  yon  know  them  ? 

I/uc^  No,  sir;    their  hats  are  pluck'd  about  their 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks,  [ears. 

That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour.* 

Bru,  Jjst  them  enter. 

[Exit  Lucius. 
They  are  the  faction.     O  conspiracy ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?  O,  then,  by  d^^y, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enougn 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?    Seek  none,  con- 
Hide  it  in  smiles,  and  afikbility :  [spiracy  ; 
For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on,* 

>  The  provideDt  powers  of  the  man.  *  The  passions. 

«  Cassius  married  Junia,  Brutus's  sister. 
4  distinction  of  feature.  &  walk  in  thy  true  form. 

[J.  CiKS.  20] 
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Xot  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  preyention.' 

^nter  Cassius,  Casca,  Dsciusy  Cinna,  Mbtbllus 
CiMBEB,  afu2  Tbbbonius. 

CcLS.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good  morrow,  Brutus ;    Do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour ;  awake,  all  night. 
Know  I  these  men,  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cos,  Yes,  every  man  of  them ;   and  no  man  here. 
But  honours  you  :  and  every  one  doth  wish, 
You  had  but  that  opinion  oi  yourself. 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

£ru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cos,  This  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cos.  This,  Casca ;  this,  Cinna ; 
And  this,  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  r 

Cos.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word ?  [Thai/ whisper. 

Dec.  Here  lies  the  east :    Doth  not  the  day  break 

€^asca.  No.  [here? 

Cin,  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth  ;  and  yon  grey  lines. 
That  fret  die  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  You  shall  confess,  that  you  are  both  de- 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ;       [ceiv'd. 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Ca^.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 


*  Detection. 
[J.  Cjbs.  21] 
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Bru.  No,  not  an  oath :  If  notthe&eeof  meny* 
The  8ii£krance  of  onr  souk,  the  tune's  abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  l»eak  off  betimes. 
And  eveiy  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed; 
So  let  hi^^igfated  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.*    But  if  these. 
As  I  am  snre  they  do,  bear  iire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  meltii^  spirits  of  women;  then,  countrymen, 
What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause. 
To  prick  us  to  redress?  what  other  bond. 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter?  and  what  other  oath, 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaged. 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  rail  ^r  it? 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous,' 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprize, 
Nor  th'  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits. 
To  think,  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance. 
Did  need  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood, 
That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 
Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 
If  he  do  break  the  smallest  piuiicle 
Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 

Cos,  But  what  of  Cicero  ?  Shall  we  sound  him  ? 
I  think,  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Ccn.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  O  let  us  have  him  ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion. 
And  buy  men's  voiees  to  commend  our  deeds: 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgement  ml'd  our  hands ; 


'  Hie  d^eeted  look  of  the  people. 

^  As  the  eapriee  of  the  tynuit  may  decide.        '  Wary  souls. 

[J.  Cms.  22] 
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Our  youths,  Bad  wildness,  shall  no  whit  ai^>eary 
Sut  f^  be  buried  in  his  grayity. 

Bru.  O,  name  kim  not;  let  us  not  break  with  him; 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cos.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

lyec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch'd  but  onljCssar? 

Cos.  Deciusy  well  urg'd : — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  beloVd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar :  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrew'd  contriver ;  and,  you  know,  his  means, 
If  he  improves  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far. 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent, 
Let  Antony,  and  Caesar,  fall  together.  [sius, 

Bru,  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Cas- 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs : 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy'  afterwards : 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  no  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar  ^ 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit. 
And  not  dismember  Caesar  I  But,  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it !  And,  gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfuUy ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do. 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them.    This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious : 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm. 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

■■* 
*  «nt^,  for  malice. 

[J.  Cjes.  23] 
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Com,  Yet  I  do  fear  him : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  loye  he  bears  to  CsBsar, 


Bm.  Alas,  good  Cassias,  do  not  think  of  him : 
If  he  hyre  CsBsar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself;  take  thought,'  and  die  for  Caesar: 
And  that  were  much  he  should ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

2>efr.  There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die; 
VoT  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  gtriket, 

Bru.  Peace,  count  the  clock. 

Ca$.  'Hie  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treb.  Tis  time  to  part. 

Ca$»  But  it  IS  doubtful  yet^ 

Whe*r  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no : 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late ; 
Quite  from  the  main*  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies  z^ 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies, 
The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  au^urers. 
May  hola  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

I}ec.  Never  fear  that :  If  he  be  so  resolVd, 
I  can  o'  ersway  him :  for  he  loves  to  hear, 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes,* 
licms  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers  : 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says,  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered* 
Let  me  work : 

For  I  can  eive  his  humour  the  true  bent ; 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cos.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru,  By  the  eighth  hour :  Is  that  the  uttermost? 

Cm.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.  Caius  ligarius  doth  bear^  Caesar  hard, 
«■■  —  ^     ■ 

*  tarn  melancholy.         *  Fixed  opinion.        *  signs,  omens. 

*  pitfSiUls.  i  hatet  Caesar. 

[J.  Cjes.  24] 
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Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompej ; 
I  wonder,  none  of  vou  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Nowy  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him : 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons ; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 

Cos,  The  morning  comes  upon  us:  We'll  leave 
you,  Brutus: — 
And,  firiends,  disperse  yourselves :  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true  Romans. 

Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily  $ 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes  ;* 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do, 
With  untir'd  spirits,  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brutus. 
Boy  I  Lucius ! — Fast  asleep  ?  It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy-dew  of  slumber: 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor^  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Por.  Brutus,  my  lord! 

J5ru.  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?  Wherefore  rise  you 
It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit  [now  ? 

Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

Por,  Nor  for  yours  neither.     You  have  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  And  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about. 
Musing,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across: 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was, 
You  sta/d  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks : 
I  urg'd  you  further ;  then  you  scratched  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
•[ 

*  wear,  or  show  our  designs. 
*  A  double  negatiTe— in  frequent  use  with  Shak8i)eare,  and 
other  old  authors. 

[J.  Cjes.  25] 
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Tet  I  insisted,  yet^  yoa  Answered  not ; 
Bet,  with  an  angiy  fraftnre  of  yonr  hand, 
Gaye  sign  fi>r  me  to  leave  yoa ;  So  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strei^then  that  impatience, 
Whidi  seem'd  too  much  enkindled ;  and,  withal. 
Hoping  it  was  hat  an  effect  of  hamoar. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hoar  with  eyery  man. 
It  will  not  let  yoa  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  coald  it  w<wk  so  mach  apon  yoar  shape, 
As  it  hath  mach  [vevail'd  on  yoar  condition,* 
I  should  not  know  yoa,  Bratos.     Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief 

Bnu  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

Par.  Bratos  is  wise,  and,  were  he  not  in  healA, 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bnu  Why,  so  I  d« : — Grood  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

JPor,  Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical' 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning?  What,  is  Brutus  sick ; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  Tile  contagion  of  the  night? 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  lus  sickness?  No,  my  Brutus ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind. 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  i^arm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 
Why  you  are  heavy ;  and  what  men  to-ni^t 
Have  had  resort  to  you :  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  £rom  darkness. 

JSru,  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

For.  I  dould  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 

■  StiU  I  insisted,  still.  Sec,  •  on  your  disposition. 

*  medicinal. 
[J.  C«s.  26] 
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Within  the  hond  of  marriage,  tell  me  BrutuSy 

Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 

That  appertain  to  you  ?  Am  I  voarself. 

But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation ; 

To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed, 

And  talk  to  you  sometimes?    Dwell  I  but  in  the 

Of  your  good  pleasure  ?  If  it  be  no  more,       [suburbs 

Portia  is  JBrutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Par,  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman :  but,  withal,  [secret. 

A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well  reputed ;  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  father'd,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them : 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  Can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru.  ^7^  S^^9 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! 

[Knocking  within. 
Hark,  hark !  one  knocks :  Portia,  go  in  a  while ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  chw'actery  *  of  my  sad  brows  :-^ 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [JSxit  Pobtia. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Ligarius. 

Lucius,  who  is  that,  knocks  ? 
Ltic.  Here  is  a  sick  man,  that  would  speak  with 
you. 


*  All  that  is  charactered  on,  &c. 
[J.  CiES.  27] 
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Sru.  Caius  ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of.^ — 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarins !  how? 

Ztig.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  £rom  a  feeble  toi^e. 

JBru.  Of  what  a  time  have  jou  chose  out,  brare 
Caiusy 
To  wear  a  kerchief?  *  Would  you  were  not  sick ! 

Ziig*  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

nru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  ligarius. 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome ! 
Brave  son,  deriy'd  from  honourable  h>in8 1 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  has  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run, 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What's  to  do  ? 

Bru.  A  piece  of  work,  that  will  make  sick  men 
whole. 

Lig»  But  are  not  some  whole,  that  we  must  make 
sick? 

Bru,  That  must  we  also.    What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going. 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot ; 

And,  with  a  heart  new-tir'd,  I  follow  you, 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  sufficeth. 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

j^ru.  Follow  me  then.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  same.    A  roam  in  Caesar's  palace. 

Thunder  and  lightning.    Enter  Cx,bar  in  his 

night-^onm. 

Cos.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace 
to-night : 


Thrice  hath  Calphumia  in  her  sleepcried  out, 
?&>,  Ao/  They  murder  Ctesar!  Wh  " 
[J.  CiEs.  28] 
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Enter  a  Servant* 

8erv.  My  lord? 

CiBS,  Gk>  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

8erv.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Calphurnia. 

CaL  What  mean  yon,  Caesar?  Think  you  to  walk 
YoxL  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day.      [forth  ? 

CiBS.  Caesar  shall  forth :  The  things  that  threatened 
me, 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

CaL  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets  \ 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their  dead : 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled*  in  the  air, 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  I  do  fear  them.  v 

Cas,  What  can  be  avoided, 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

CaL  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

C<B8.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

*  i.e.  cloihed. 

[J.  CiEs.  29]  2  c 
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It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear, 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

What  say  the  augnrers  ? 

Serv,  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

C€e8,  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice: 
CsBsar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  should  stay  at  home,  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Cassar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well. 
That  Cassar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  litter  d  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible  5 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Cal.  Alas,  my  lord, 

Ypur  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  Ciall  it  my  fear. 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house ; 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this.  ' 

Caes.  Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  well  j 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

JDec.  Cassar,  all  hail !  Good  morrow,  worthy  Caesar: 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

C(B8,  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time, 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators. 
And  tell  them,  that  I  will  not  come  to-day : 
Cannot,  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day :  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal,  Say,  he  is  sick. 

C€BS.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far, 

[J.  Cjbs.  30] 
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To  be  a&ard  to  tell  gre7-be£u*ds  the  tnith? 
Decius,  so  tell  them,  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty-  Caesar,  let  me  know  some  cause. 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at,  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Ctes.  The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come ; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction, 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue,   * 
Which  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  portents, 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  be^d,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  aU  amiss  interpreted; 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd. 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,*  stains,  relicks,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

CcBS.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say : 
And  know  it  now ;  The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word,  you  will  not  come. 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say. 
Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time. 
When  CcBsar^s  nrife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
Zo,  CcBsar  is  afraid  ? 
Pturdon  me,  Caesar;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 


*  Handkerchiefs,  or  other  Unen,  tinged  with  blood. 

[J.  CiES.  31]  2  c  2 
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To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.' 

C€BS.  How  fooUsh  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Cal- 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  te  them. —  [phumia? 

Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go : — 

JEhUer  Publius,  Brutus,  Ligarius,  Metsllus, 
Casca,  Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publins  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub*  Grood-morrow,  Csesar. 

C4BS.  Welcome,  Publiits.— * 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too? — 
Oood-morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Csesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy, 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  yon  lean. — 
What  is't  o'clock  ? 

JBru.  Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Cits.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Antony. 

See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights. 

Is  notwithstanding  up : 

Gk)od-morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Csesar. 

C(BS.  Bid  them  prepare  within : — 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna : — Now,  Metellus : — What,  Trebonius, 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treh.  Csesar,  I  will :—  and  so  near  will  I  be,  [Aside. 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  frurther. 

CcBS.  Gk)od  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine  with 
me; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bra.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Csesar, 
rhe  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon !     [EoDeuini. 

*  tubcrdinate  to  my  love. 
[J.  Cjes.  32] 
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SCENE  III. — The  same.    A  street  near  the  Capitol. 

Enter  ARTEViDORUSy  reading  a  paper. 

Art.  Caesar,  beware  of  Brutus;  taJte  heed  ofCaB- 
sius;  came  not  near  Casca;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna;  trust 
not  Trebonius;  marh  melt  Metellus  Cimber;  Decius 
Brutus  loves  thee  not;  thou  hast  wronaed  Caius  ^W^ 
rius.  There  is  hut  one  mind  in  all  these  meoj  ana  it 
is  bent  against  Ceesar.  If  thou  b^st  not  immortal^ 
look  ahout  you:  Security  gives  may  to  conspiraey. 
The  mighty  gods  defend  thee!  Thy  loverj 

Artbmidorus. 
Here  will  I  stand,  till  Csesar  pass  along, 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  maj'st  live ; 
If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.  [Eosit. 

SCENE  rV. — The  same.    Another  part  of  the  sam£ 
street^  before  the  house  o/*  Brutus* 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucifs. 

Por.  I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house ; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone : 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Por.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again. 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  there. — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel  I — 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothmg  else  ? 

[J.  Cas.  33] 
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Per,  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  well. 
For  lie  went  sickly  forth :  And  take  good  note, 
What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Lae.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Par.  Pr*ythee  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rnmonr,  like  a  firay, 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Lue.  Sooth,  ma£un,  I  hear  nothmg. 

Enter  Soothsayer. 

Par.  Come  hither,  &IIow : 

Which  way  hast  thou  been? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Por.  What  is*t  o'clock? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Por.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet ;  I  go  to  teke  my  stand. 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Par.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou  not? 

Soothe  That  I  have,  lady :  if  it  will  please  Caesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Cssar,  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself,     [ward  him  ? 

Por.  Why,  knoVst  thou  any  harm's  intended  to- 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear 
may  chance. 
Good-morrow  to  you.     Here  the  street  is  narrow : 
The  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels. 
Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  croud  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 
Fll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Spedc  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.  ^Exit. 

Por.  I  must  go  in. — ^Ah  me !  how  weak  a  tlung 
The  heart  of  woman  is!  O  Brutus! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise ! 
Sure,  the  boy  beard  me : — Brutus'  hath  a  suit, 

■  These  words  Portia  addresses  to  Lucius  to  deceiye  him,  by 
assigning  a  fiilse  cauise  for  her  present  perturbation. 
[J.  Cjes.  34] 
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That  CcBsar  will  not  grant. — O,  I  grow  faint : — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ; 
Say,  I  am  meny :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 

[JExeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.     The  Capitol  5  the  senate 

sitting. 

A  crowd  (^people  in  the  street  leading  to  the  Capitol; 
among  them  Artemidobus,  and  the  Soothsayer. 
Flourish.  Enter  Cjbsab,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Casca, 
Decius,  Metellus,  Trebonius,  Cinna,  Antony, 
Lepidus,  Popilius,  Publius,  and  others. 

Cos.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Ay,  Ceesar ;  but  not  ^one. 

Art.  Hail,  Caesar !   Read  this  schedule. 

Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.  O,  Ceesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Ceesar  nearer :  Read  it,  great  Csesar. 

C<BS.  What  touches  us  ourself,  shall  be  last  serv'd. 

Art.  Delay  not,  Ceesar ;  read  it  instantly. 

C4BS.  What,  is  tiie  fellow  mad  ? 

Ptib.  Sirrah,  give  place* 

Cos.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street  ? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

CfSAR  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  following.    All  the 

Senators  rise. 

Pop.  1  wish,  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 
Cas.  What  enterprise,  Popilius  ? 
[J.  Cjbs.  35] 
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Pop.  Fare  74m  w^. 

[Advances  to  Cjbsab. 

Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 

Cos*  He  wished,  to-daj  our  eirterprise  might  thrive. 
I  fear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

JBru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Cflesar :  Mark  him. 

Cos.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done  ?  If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or'  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back. 
For  I  will  slaj  myself. 

J3ru.  Cassius,  be  constant: 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Ceesar  doth  not  chanse. 

Cos,  Trebonius  knows  his  time;    for,  look  you. 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way.         [Brutus, 
[£!xewU  Antont  and  Tueboitius.    Cjksar  and 
the  Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?  Let  him  go^ 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Ceesar. 

J3ru.  He  is  address'd :  *  press  near,  and  seccmd  him. 

Cin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 

Ccfs.  Are  we  all  ready  ?  what  is  now  amiss. 
That  Ceesar,  and  his  senate,  must  redress? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  my  seat  [Ceesar, 

An  humble  heart : —  [Kneeling. 

CcBS.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies. 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men ; 
And  turn  pre-ordinance,  and  first  decree. 
Into  the  law  of  children.^    Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Ceesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet  words, 

'  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  oug^ht  to  read— Oassius  on  Ceesar 
nerer,  dec.  •  He  is  ready, 

*  Tom  law  and  statute  into  such  slight  determinfttions  as  every 
start  of  will  would  alter. 

[J.  CiES,  36] 
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Low-crooked  curt'sies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 

Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished; 

If  mou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 

I  spurn  thee  like  a  CUP  out  of  my  way. 

Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  cause 

Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear, 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banished  brother? 

Bru.  1  idss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Caesar; 
Desiring  thee,  that  PubHus  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

C<85.  What,  Brutus ! 

Ca».  Pardon,  Caesar ;  Caesar,  pardon: 

Ab  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfrancnisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

C<BS.  1  could  be  well  moVd,  if  I  were  as  you; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me : 
But  1  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-fix'd,  and  resting  quality, 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks. 
They  are  all  &*e,  and  everv  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 
So,  in  the  world ;  'Tis  fumish'd  well  with  men. 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive ; ' 
Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion  :"*  and,  that  I  am  he, 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this; 
That  I  was  constant,  Cimber  should  be  banish'd. 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin.  O  Caesar, 

Cum.  Hence !  Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus? 

Dec.  Great  Caesar, 

C(BS.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  ? 


*  Suceptible  of  fear,  or  other  passions. 

•  Unsluiken  by  suit  or  solicitation. 

[J.  Cjss.  37]  2  c  5 
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Casca.  Speaky  hands  for  me. 

[Casca  stabs  C^sar  in  the  neek,     CiSSAR  catches 
hold  of  his  arm.    He  is  then  stabbed  by  several 
other    Conspirators,    and   at  last  by  Marcus 
Brutus. 

Caes.  Et  tu,  Brute  ?— Then  fall,  Caesar. 

[Dies.     The  Senators  and  People  retire  in 
confusion. 

Cin.  Liberty !  Freedom !  T3rranny  is  dead  ! — 
Ran  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cos.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
Liberty,  freedom  J  and  enfranchisement  f 

Bru.  Feople,  and  senators !  be  not  affirighted ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Go  to  tlie  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where's  Publius  ? 

dn.  Here,  auite  ccmfounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  last  together,  lest  some  firi^id  of  Caesar's 
Should  chance 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing ; — Publius,  good  cheer ; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no '  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Ca^.  And  leave  us,  Publius;  lest  that  the  P^pH 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  miscniet. 

Bru.  Do  so ; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed, 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Trebonius. 

Ca^.  Where's  Antony  ? 

Tre.  Fled  to  his  house  amas'd: 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  dooomsday. 

Bru.  Fates!  we  will  know  your  pleasures:— 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,^  that  men  stand  upon. 

*  Shakspeare'B  use  of  the  double  negatiye  has  been  alreidjr 
noticed.  •  Amount  of  days  that  men,  Sec 

[J.  Cjn.  38] 
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CcLS.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life, 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  deatn. 

Bra.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit: 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridged 
Sis  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop, 
And  let  US  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
XJp  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords  : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place ; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Xet's  all  cry.  Peace !  Freedom !  and  Liberty ! 

Cos*  Stoop  then,  and  wash. — How  many  ages  hence, 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ? 

Bru,  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust  ? 

CoA.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be. 

So  oftien  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  our  countir  liberty. 

Bee.  What,  shall  we  forth  f 

Cds.  Ay,  every  man  away : 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bra.  Soft;,  who  comes  here?  A  friend  of  Antony's. 

Sero.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down : 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say. 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Caesar,  honour'd  him,  and  lov'd  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe,  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Caesar  hath  deserVd  to  lie  tn  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living  j  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus« 

[J.  CiBS.  39] 
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Thorongh  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 

With  aU  true  faith.     So  sa^s  my  master  Antonj. 

Bru»  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman ; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour, 
Depart  untouched. 

/Serv.  I'll  fetch  him  presently. 

[Eant  Servant 

Bru.  I  know,  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend. 

Ccu.  I  wish,  we  may :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind. 
That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiying  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — Welcome,  Mark 
Antony. 

Ant.  O  mighty  Caesar!   Dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure? — Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank : ' 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke. 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  vou  cut  ofi*. 
The  choice  and  master-spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony  !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act. 


'  grovm  too  high  for  the  public  safety. 
[J.  Cas.  40] 
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You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 

And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 

Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 

And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 

(As  lure  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity,) 

Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part. 

To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony : 

Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 

Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in, 

With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

C€is,  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's, 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient,  tdl  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause, 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him, 
Have  tlius  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you  : — 
Next^  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand ; — 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours ; — now  yours,  Metellus ; 
Yours,  Cinna ; — and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours ; — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebonius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  1  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  'tis  true : 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now, 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death,' 
To  seek  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Most  noble!  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 


*  sorer  than  thy  death. 
[J.  Cms.  41] 
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It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 

In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies.  [hart; 

Pardon  me,  Julius! — Here  wast  thou  bay^d,   brave 

Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 

Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe.' 

O  world !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  l^rt ; 

And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee.— 

How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes. 

Dost  thou  here  lie  ? 

Cos.  Mark  Antony, 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius : 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this; 
Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cos,  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesar  so ; 
But  what  comp&ct  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant,  Therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  but  was,  indeed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Caesar, 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons, 
Why,  and  wnerein,  Ceesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle : 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  tte  son  oi  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That's  all  I  seek : 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cos.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — 

You  know  not  what  you  do;  Do  not  consent,  [Asi€k. 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  Mineral : 
Know  you  now  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter? 

■  in  thy  deitrucHan. 
[J.  C.ES.  42] 
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Bru,  By  your  pardon; — 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Cccsar's  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission ; 
And  that  we  are  contentea,  Ceesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more,  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cos,  I  know  not  what  may  fall;  I  like  it  not. 

Bru,  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Casar's  body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Ceosar ; 
And  say,  you  do't  by  our  permission ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  gomg. 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant,  Be  it  so ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru,  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Antony. 

Ant,  O,  pardon  me,  thou  piece  of  bleeding  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide*  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  tiieir  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue; — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men ; 
Domestick  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war ; 


*  eovTH  of  timet. 
[J.  Cjes.  48] 
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All  pily  chok'd  with  custoin  of  fell  deeds : 
And  CsBsar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenue, 
Widi  At6  by  lus  side,  come  hot  from  bell, 
Shall  in  these  c(Hifines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  Havockf^  and  let  slip  the  dogs*  of  war ; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  aM>ye  the  eaxth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Ceesar,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  Ccesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming : 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O  Ceesar ! [Seeing  the  body. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching :  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  diose  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
B^an  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming? 

Serv.   He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of 
Rome. 

Ant.  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what  hath 
chanc'd : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome*  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet; 
Hie  hence,  and  teU  him  so.    Yet,  stay  a  while ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand.        [Exeunty  with  Cjesar's  body. 


'  A  word  formerly  used  in  military  operations^  importing  that 
no  quarter  should  be  giyen. 

•  Hre,  sword,  and  famine. 

*  A  play  upon  the  word  as  pronounced  in  Shakspeare's  time. 

[J.  CiES.  44] 
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SCENE  IL— The  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  o/*  Citizens. 

Cit.  We  will  be  satisfied ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bru.   Then  follow  me,  and   give   me   audience^ 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street,  [friends. — 

And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him  \ 
And  publick  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Cit,  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their  rea- 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered.  [sons, 

[Exit  Cassius,  vmh  some  of  the  Citizens.    Brutus 
goes  into  the  rostrum. 

8  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended :  Silence ! 

Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my 
cause ;  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear :  believe  me 
for  mine  honour ;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour, 
that  you  may  believe :  censure  me  in  your  wisdom  $ 
and  awake  your  senses  that  you  may  the  better  judge. 
If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of 
C«sar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus'  love  to  Ccesar  was 
no  less  than  his.  If  then  that  friend  demand,  why 
Brutus  rose  against  Ceesar,  this  is  my  answer, — Not 
that  I  loved  Ceesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Had  you  rather  Ceesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves ; 
than  that  Ceesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men?  As 
Ceesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate, 
I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him :  but, 
as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him :  There  are  tears,  for 
his  love ;  joy,  for  his  fortune ;  honour,  for  his  valour; 
and  death  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base,  that 
would  be  a  bondman?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I 
offended.    Who  is  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a 

f J.  Cfs.  45] 
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Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who 
is  here  so  rile,  that  will  not  love  his  country?  If  any, 
speak ;  for  him  haye  I  offended.    I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Cit,  None,  Brutus,  none. 

[Several  speaking  at  once. 

Bru,  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no 
more  to  Ceesar,  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus.  The 
question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol :  his 
glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy ;  nor  his 
offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Enter  Antony  and  others,  with  Cesar's  body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony: 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth; 
As  which  of  you  shall  not?  With  this  I  depart^  That, 
as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have 
the  same  da^er  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my 
country  to  need  my  death. 
Cit.  Live,  Brutus,  live !  live ! 

1  Cit,  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  Cit.  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  crown*d  in  Brutus. 

1  at.  We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 
Bru.  My  countrymen,——  [clamours. 

2  Cit.  Peace ;  silence !   Brutus  speaks. 
1  Cit.  Peace,  ho ! 

Bru.  Gk>od  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone. 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  ccwrpse,  and  grace  his  speech. 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glories;  which  Mark  Ajitony, 
By  our  permission  is  alloVd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [Exit. 

1  Cit.  Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

8  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  publick  diair ; 
We'll  hear  him :— Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

[J*.  Cas.  46] 
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Ant.  For  Bmtus'  sake,  I  am  beholden  to  you. 
4  Cit.  Wbat  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

3  (Ht.  He  saysy  for  Brutus'  sake. 
He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4  Cit.  'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  Cit.  This  Ceesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  Cit.  Nay,  that's  certain : 

We  are  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Cit.  Peace ;  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant.  You  gentle  Romans, 

Cit.  Peace,  ho!  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him.  [ears ; 

The  evil,  that  men  do>  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  ofl  interred  with  their  bones ; 
So  let  it  be  with  CsE^sar.    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Ceesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Cflesar  answer*!!  it ; 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ^ 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men ;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Ceesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 
But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransomes  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Ceesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  tliat  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stu£f: 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

[J.  CjES.  47] 
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But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
Ton  all  did  love  him  onoe,  not  without  canae; 
What  canae  witfahcdda  YOU  then  to  mourn  for  him! 

0  jndgmenty  thou  art  fled  to  hmtiah  heasts^ 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — Bear  with  me ; 
M J  heart  is  in  the  <x^n  thine  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  oooie  back  to  me. 

ICit.  Methinksy  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

2  Cit.  If  thou  consider  rightlj  of  the  matter^ 
Cssar  has  had  great  wroi^. 

sat.  Hasbe^mwters? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  Cit,  Mark'd  ye  hk  words?   He  would  not  take 
the  crown; 
Therefore,  'ds  certain,  he  was  not  an^itious. 

1  Cit.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  wiU  dear  abide  it. 

2  CU.   Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  ^re  with 

weeping. 

3  at.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  R<Mne,  than 

Antonj. 

4  Cit,  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant.  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Ceesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  th^ie, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.' 

0  masters !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Tour  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wnmg  myself,  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wronff  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Cosar, 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  ibey  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Cesar's  wounds, 


'  The  meanest  man  is  now  too  high  to  do  reyerenoe  to  Cmst. 
[J.  C^.  48] 
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And  dip  their  napkins'  in  his  sacred  blood; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  ifills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue. 

4  at.  We'll  hear  the  will :  Read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Cit.  The  will,  the  will  5  we  will  hear  Ceesar's  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Ceesar  lov*d  you.       [it ; 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Cttsar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  Cit.  Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Ccesar's  will. 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient  ?  Will  you  stay  a  while  ? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men, 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Ccesar :  I  do  fear  it. 

4  Cit.  They  were  traitors :  Honourable  men ! 

Cit.  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2  Cit.  They  were  villains,  murderers:    The  will! 
read  the  will ! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Ceesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  wiU. 
Shall  I  descend!  And  will  you  give  me  leave? 

Cit.  Come  down. 

2  Cit.  Descend.     [He  comes  down  from  the  pulpit. 

3  Cit.  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Cit.  A  ring ;  stand  round. 

1  Cit.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2  Cit,  Room  for  Antony ; — most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  on. 
Cit.  Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 


*  i.  e,  their  Tiandkerchitfs, 
[J.  Cjes.  49] 
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Ton  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 

The  first  time  eyer  Coesar  put  it  on ; 

Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent ; 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 

Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 

See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 

Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Ceesar  followed  it  j 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,-  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  imkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  C«sar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd  him ! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 

For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms^ 

Quite  vanquished  him :  then  burst  his  migh^  heart; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cscsar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint*  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Ceesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  Look  you  here, 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  Cit,  O  piteous  spectacle ! 
,    2  Cit.  O  noble  Csesar ! 

3  Cit.  O  woful  day ! 

4  Cit.  O  traitors,  villains ! 

1  Cit.  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

2  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged :   revenge :   about, — 
seek, — bum, — fire, — kill, — slay! — let  not  a  traitor 

live. 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen. 

*  The  t^T^premon  of  pity. 
[J.  C^s.  50] 
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1  Cit.  Peace  there :— Hear  the  noble  Antonj. 

2  Cit.  We'll  hear  him,  we'U  foUow  him,  we'll  die 
with  him. 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny.  [you  up 

They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is : 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  publick  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Csesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Cessar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Cit.  We'll  mutiny. 

1  Cit.  We'Uburn  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Cit.  Away  then,  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 
Ant.    Yet  hear  me,  countrymen  j    yet  hear  me 

speak. 
Cit.  Peace,  ho!  Hear  Antony,  most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not 
what: 
Wherein  hath  Ccesar  thus  deserved  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not : — I  must  tell  you  then :— ^ 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Cit.  Most  true ; — the  will : — diet's  stay  and  hear  the 

will. 
Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Ceesar's  seal. 
[J.  CiES.  61] 
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To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 

To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas.' 

2  Cit,  Most  noble  Ccesar! — ^we'll  revenge  his  death. 

3  Cit.  O  royal  Ciesar! 
Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 
Cit.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
Hb  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tyber ;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Ccesar :  When  comes  such  another  ? 

1  Cit.  Never,  never : — Come,  away,  away : 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  CU.  Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Cit.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[JSxeunt  Citizens,  Tuith  the  oody. 
Ant.  Now  let  it  work :  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt  I — How  now,  fellow? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Ccesar's  house. 

Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him  : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  imy  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  ^tes  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people. 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[JExeunt, 


*  A  drachma  was  a  Greek  coin  of  the  yalae  of  seven-pence 
three  ferthings. 

[J.  C^s.  52] 
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SCENE  III.— The  same.    A  street. 

Enter  Cinna,  the  poet. 

Cin.  I  dreamt  to-nighty  that  I  did  feast  with  Ceesar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  &ntasy: 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors. 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going? 

3  CU.  Where  do  you  dwell? 

4  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  ? 
2  Cit.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  Cit.  Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Cit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

8  Cit.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going? 
Where  do  I  dwell?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a 
bachelor?  Then  to  answer  every  man  directly,  and 
briefly,  wisely,  and  truly.  Wisely  I  say,  I  am  a 
bachelor. 

2  Cit.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fools  that 
marry: — You'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,*  I  fear. 
Proceed;  directly. 

Cin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Ceesar's  funeral. 

1  Cit.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
Cin.  As  a  friend. 

2  Cit.  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 
4  Cit.  For  your  dwelling, — ^briefljr. 
Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he's  a  conspirator. 
Cit.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 


*  Meaning,  he  should  suffer  for  that. 

[J.  Cjbs.  53]  2d 
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4  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for  Us 
bad  verses. 

2  CU,  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna ;  pluck  but 
his  name  oat  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 
^  3  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him.  Come,  brands,  ho ! 
iire-brands.  To  Brutus',  to  Cassias';  bum  all.  Some 
to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's ;  ifmie  to  liga- 
rius*:  away;  go.  [JZtewU. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.    A  room  in  Antony's  hotue.* 

AxfTomr,  Octayius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a  table. 

Ant,  These  many  then  shall  die;  their  names  are 
prick'd. 

Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die;  Consent  you, 
Lepidus? 

Lep.  I  do  consent. 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live. 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony.' 

Ant.  He  shall  not  live;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn 
But,  Lepidus,  eo  you  to  Cecsar's  house ;  [him. 

Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at 

The  Capitoir  [Exit  Lepidus. 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 

*  Tbis  scene,  conformably  to  historical  fact,  ought  to  ha?e  been 
laid  in  a  little  island  near  Mutina,  on  the  river  lirinius. 

*  Lndns,  not  Publios,  was  the  person  meant,  who  was  nnele 
by  the  mother's  side  to  Mark  Antony. 

[J.  Cjes.  54] 
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Meet  to  be  wot  on  errands :  Is  it  fit^ 

The  three-fold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 

One  of  the  three  to  share  it? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  yon : 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  tins  man, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on ; 
His  corporal  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  trained,  and  bid  go  forth  : 
A  barren-spiritea  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations ; ' 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stal'd  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fashion :  Do  not  talk  of  him. 
But  as  a  property.    And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things. — Brutus  and  Cassiu£^ 
Are  levying  powers :  we  must  straight  make  head 
Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  combined, 
Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  coimcil,  [out ; 


*  He  is  one  that  cannot  draw  from  his  own  resources,  but  is 
curioos  about  external  ot^jeets,  and,  in  particular,  the  imitative 
arts. 

[J.  Cjes.  55]  2  D  2 
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How  coTort  matters  may  be  best  discWd, 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so :  for  we  are  at  the  stake. 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies ; 
And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear. 
Millions  of  mischief.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL — Before  Brutus'  tenty  in  the  camp  near 

Sardis. 

Drum.     Enter   Brutus,    Lucilius,    Lucius,    and 
Soldiers:  Titinius,  and  Pindarus  meeting  them. 

Bra.  Stand  here. 

Ltu;.  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 

Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius  ?  is  Cassius  near  ? 

Ltu;.  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  ftom  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gives  a  letter  to  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  ffreets  me  well. — Your  master,  Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,'  or  by  ill  officers. 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Thin^  done,  undone :  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shsul  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt. 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard,  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius ; 
How  he  received  you,  let  me  be  resolved. 

Ltw.  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances. 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  us*d  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling :  Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 


'  The  change  alluded  to  below— 

"  A  hot  friend  cooling.** 
[J.  Cjes.  56] 
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It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  thUr  mettle : 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  hb  army  on  ? 

Lac,  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quarter'd ; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [March  within. 

Bru.  Hark,  he  is  arrived : — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Ervter  Cassius  and  SolcUers, 

Cos.  Stand,  ho ! 

Sruj  Stand,  ho !    Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within,  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Cos.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 

Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods !  Wrong  I  mine  enemies? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  shomd  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 

Cos,  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs ; 
And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content, 

Speak  your  griefs'  softly, — I  do  know  you  well : — 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us. 
Let  us  not  wrangle :  Bid  them  move  awav ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cos,  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Sru.  Lucilius,  do  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.         [Exeunt. 

» grievances. 

[J.  Cjes.  57] 
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SCENB  lUy-^WUkm  the  tent  ^Brutus. 

Lucius  and  TnriNiufl  at  some  distance  from  U. 

Enter  Bbutus  amd  Cassius. 

Cos.  That  Tou  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear  in 
Yon  have  conaemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella,     [tlus; 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein,  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wrong'd  yourselfj  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  evenr  nice  offence*  should  bear  his  comment, 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold, 
To  undeservers. 

Cos.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know,  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this^ 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  hpnours  this  corruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  Inde  his  head. 

Cos.  Chastisement! 

Bru^  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remem- 
Did  not  ereat  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ?        [ber ! 
What  vilhun  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?  What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  tne  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  willi  base  bribes  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours, 
For  so  much  trash,  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ?— 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay  not  me, 

*  trifling  offence. 
[J.  CiEs.  58] 
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FU  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions.^ 

Bru.  Go  to ;  you're  not,  Cassius. 

Cos.  I  am. 

Bra,  I  say,  you  are  not. 

Gas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Halve  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bra,  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cos.  Is't  possible  ? 

Bru,  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cos.  O  ye  gods !  ye  gods !    Must  I  endure  all  this? 

Bru,  All  this?  ay,  more:  Fret  till  your  |roud  heart 
break; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  cholerick  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?  By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the.  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
1*11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cos.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cos.  You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me, 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better :  [Brutus ; 

Did  I  say,  better? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cos.  When  Ceesar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  thus  have 
mov*d  me. 


*  i.  e.  To  judge  on  what  terms  it  is  fit  to  confer  the  oAi(^s 
which  are  at  my  disposal. 

[J.  C;es.  69] 
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JSru.  Peace>  peace;  joo  dust  not  so  have  tempted 

Cos.  I  durst  not?  [mn. 

Br%L  No. 

Cat.  What?  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru.  For  yonr  life  you  durst  not. 

Cat.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  loye, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

JSru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassiusy  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not    I  did  send  to  you  : 
For  oertain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  cmn  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 
By  any  indirection.    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me :  Was  that  done  like  Cassius? 
Should  1  have  answered  Cains  Cassius  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  coTetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cat.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cat,  I  did  not : — ^he  was  but  a  fool. 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath  riVd  my 

heart: 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. ' 

Cat.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cat.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

*  I  do  Dot  look  for  your  faults,  I  only  see  tfaem  when  yon  hree 
them  into  my  notice  by  practising  them  on  me. 

[J.  CiBS.  60] 
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Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not|  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos,  Come,  Antony,  and  youne  Octavius,  come. 
Revenge  yoursdves  ak>ne  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves :  brav*d  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.    O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — There  is  my  dagger. 
And  nere  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  CoBsar ;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  loVdst  him 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius.  [better 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger : 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  an^r,  as  the  flint  bears  Are ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos.  Hath  Cassius  llv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth  him? 

JBru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Cos,  Do  you  confess  so  much?  Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 

Cds.  O  Brutus ! — 

Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cos,  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me. 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Sru.  Yes,  Cassius;  and,  henceforth, 

When  you  are  t)ver-eamest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[Noise  within. 

[J,  Cjes.  61]  2  D  5 
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Po€t»  [TFttUn.]  Let  me  go  in  to'see  the  generals ; 
There  is  some  gmdge  between  them,  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Luc.  [Within.']  Yon  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet.  [Within.']  Nothing  bnt death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet. 

Ou.  How  now?  Whafs  the  matter? 

Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals;  What  do  you  mean? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be  \ 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 

Cos.  Ha,  ha ;  how  vilely  doth  this  cynick  ^hyme ! 

Bru.  G«t  you  hence,  sirrah;  sauc^  fellow,  hence. 

CcL8.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bru.  m  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his 
time: 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fix^?* 
Companion,*  hence 

CcLS.  Away,  away,  be  gone.   [Exit  Poet 

Enter  Lucilius  and  Tirifrius. 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  conmianders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

V(u.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with 
Immediately  to  us.  [you 

[Exeunt  Lucilius  «nj  TrriNius. 

Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine.  [Exit  Lucius. 

C(u.  I  did  not  think,  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bru.  O  Cassius,  I  am  sickof  nmny  griefs. 

Cos.  Of  your  philosophy  you  mak^  no  use. 
If  you  giv€  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better: — Portia  is  dead. 

Cos.  Ha!  Portia? 

Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cos.  How  8cap*d  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd  you 
so?— 


*  i.  €.  silly  poets.  •  Fellow. 
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0  insupportable  and  tooching  loss  !— 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

3ru.  Impatient  of  my  absence ; 

And  grief^  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong; — ^for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came ; — ^With  this  she  fell  distract, 
Andy  her  attendants  absent,  swalloVd  lire. 

Cos.  And  died  so  ? 

JBru*  Even  so. 

Cos.  O  ye  immortal  gods ! 

Enter  Lucius,  with  wine  and  tapers. 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a  bowl  of 
wine: — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  [Drinks, 

Ca>8.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge : — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 

1  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.      [Drinks, 

Re-enter  Titinius  toith  Messala. 

Bru.   Come  in,  Titinius: — ^Welcome,  good  Mes- 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here,  [sala. — 

And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cos.  Portia,  art  thou  gone? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Fhilippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators,  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Ca>s.  Cicero  one? 

Mes.  Ay,  Cicero  is  dead, 

[J.  C^.  63] 
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And  by  that  ordet  of  proBcription. — 

Had  jon  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord? 

Bru.  ]no,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

-Bru.  Why  ask  yon?  Hear  yon  aught  of  her  in  yours? 

Mes,  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Met.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia. — ^We  must  die,  Me»- 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once,  [sala : 

I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Cos.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art'  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.    What  do  you  think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cos.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason  ? 

Cos.  This  it  is : 

'Tis  better,  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doins  himself  offence;  whilst  we,  lying  still. 
Are  mil  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Oood  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to 
The  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground,     [better. 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on  refresh'd,  new-added,  and  encouraged ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off, 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there, 
These  people  at  our  back. 


»  arf.  theory. 
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Cos.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note  beeide. 
That  we  have  ti^d  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
Our  lemons  are  brim*iull.  our  cause  is  ripe : 
The  e^my  increaseth  ev^  day, 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cos.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on ; 

We'll  alon^  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bfu.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cos.  No  more.    GK>od  night; 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown.  [Exit  Lucius.]  Farewell, 
good  Messala ; — 
Good  night,  Titinius : — Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Grood  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cos.  O  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

CcLS.  Grood  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.  Mes.  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  Cassius,  Titinius,  and  Messala. 

Re-enter  Lucius,  mth  the  gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.    Where  is  thy  instrument? 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 
[J.  CiEs.  66] 
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Bru.  What,  thou  q>eak'si 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er-watefa\ 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 
I'll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Ltu!»  Varroy  and  Claudius  I 

Enter  Yarro  and  Claudius. 

Var.  Calls  my  lord? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep; 
It  may  be,  I  shsdl  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius.  [ple^ure. 

Var,  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  watch  your 

Bru.  I  -mil  not  have  it  so :  lie  down,  good  sirs; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  foft  so; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.  [Servants  Ue  down. 

Luc.  I  was  sure,  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 

Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forget- 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile,  [ml. 

And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Lm.  Ajf  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy ; 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Iaic.  It  is  mv  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  1  should  not  ui^  thy  duty  past  thy  might ; 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  i  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  is  well  done ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again ; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  If  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Musick^  €md  a  sang. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune : — O  murd'rous  slumber ! 
Lay^st  thou  my  leaden  mace'  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  musick  ? — Gentle  knave,  good  night ; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  muchjwrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  bredc'st  thy  instrument ; 
I'll  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 


■  The  ancient  tenn  for  a  sceptre. 
[J.  Cjes.  66} 
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Let  me  see,  let  me  see ; — Is  not  the  leaf  turned  down. 
Where  1  left  reading  ?  Here  it  is,  I  think.     [He  sits 

[donm. 

Enter  the  Ohost  of  Cjesar. 

How  ill  this  taper  bums ! — Ha !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think,  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes, 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me : — ^Art  thou  any  thing? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 
Ohost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 
Bru.  Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ohost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 
Bru.  WeU: 
Then  I  shall  see  thee  i^ain? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

0  [Ghost  vanishes. 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then.—* 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest : 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy!  Lucius! — ^Varro!  Claudius!  Sirs,  awake !-^ 
Claudius ! 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 
Bru.  He  thinks,  he  still  is  at  his  instrument.— 
Lucius,  awake. 
Luc.  My  lord!  [out? 

Bru.  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so  cry'dst 
Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 
Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst:   Didst  thou  see  any 
Luc.  Nothing,  my  lord.  [thing  ? 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius! 
Fellow  thou  f  awake. 
Var.  My  lord ! 
Clau.  My  lord ! 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 
Var.  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord? 
Bru.  Ay ;  Saw  you  any  thing  ? 

[J.  CiES.  67] 
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Var.  N09  m7  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

CIblu.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

BrM.  O0|  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassins ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  Clau.     It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.     [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  h-^The  plains  of  Philippi. 

Enter  Octavius,  Aittonyi  and  their  army. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  otir  hopes  are  answered : 
You  said,  the  enemy  would  not  conls  down, 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions ; 
It  proves  not  so :  their  battles  are  at  hand ; 
They  mean  to  warn'  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Aikswering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful'  bravery,  thinking,  by  this  fiwje, 
To  &sten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage ; 
But 'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mees.  Prepare  you,  generals : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gsulant  show; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hilng  out. 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 


*  To  waTm  is  to  summon. 
•  In  an  actiTe  ^utef^prodxteing  fear. 
[J.  Cjbs.  68J 
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J,nt,  Octavins,  lead  your,  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  tne  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thon  the  left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you ;  but  I  will  do  so.  [March. 

Drum.    Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  army; 
LuciLius,  TiTiNius,  Messala,  and  others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 

Cos.  Stand  fast,  Titinius  :  We  must  out  and  talk. 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle? 

Ant.  No,  CsBsar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth,  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 

Oct.  Stir  not  imtil  the  signal. 

Bru.  Words  before  blows :  Is  it  so,  countrymen  ? 

Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.    Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes, 
Octavius. 

Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good 
words : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Ceesar's  heart, 
Crying,  JLong  live!  haily  Ccesar! 

Cas.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  *  yet  unknown ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting.      [diners 

Ant.   Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile 
Hacked  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Csesar :     [hounds. 
You  shoVd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fewn'd  like 
And  bow*d  like  bondmen,  kissing  Ceesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind, 
Struck  Ceesar  on  the  neck.     O  flatterers ! 


o.^ 


*  It  should  be,«-i«  yet  Tinkiiown. 
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Cos.    FiUterers ! — Now,  Brntosy  thank  yourself: 
This  tongae  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Gassius  might  have  roFd. 

Oct,  Come,  come,  thecaase:  If  arguing  make^ns 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops.  [sweat, 
Look; 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators ; 
When  think  you  uiat  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? — 
Never,  till  Csesar's  three  and  twenty  wounds 
Be  wdl  avenged ;  or  till  another  Coesar 
Have  added  daughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bru.  Cssar,  wou  canst  not  die  by  traitors, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope; 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Brti.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain. 
Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cos,  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honour, 
Joined  witn  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Ant.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct»  Come,  Antony ;  away.— ^ 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth : 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  army. 

Cas.  Why  now,  blow,  wind;  swell,  billow;  and 
swim,  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho! 
Lucilius ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Iaic.  My  lord. 

[Brutus  a/nd  Lucilius  converse  apart. 

Cas.  Messak^ — 

Mes.  What  says  my  general? 

Cas.  Messak, 

This  is  my  birth-day :  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  bom.    Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that,  against  my  will, 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
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Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 

You  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  stronff, « 

And  his  opinion :  now  I  change  iir|r  mind. 

And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 

Coming  from  Saidia,  on  our  former  etisign 

Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perch'd. 

Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands ; 

Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us ; 

This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone ; 

And,  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 

Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 

As  we  were  sickly  prey ;  their  shadows  seem 

A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cos,  I  but  believe  it  partly. 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cos,  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly ;  iJiat  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But,  since  the  afiairs  of  men  rest  still  imcertain. 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  be&lL 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ? 

Bru,  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy, 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  how. 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardlv  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent* 
The  time  of  life : — arming  myself  with  patience. 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers. 

That  govern  us  below.* 

■    III       ■  ■    ■  »^— — — ^— — ■ 

'  prevent^  anticipate. 

■  The  construction  is :— I  am  determined  to  act  according  to 
that  philosophy  which  directed  me  to  blame  the  suicide  of  Cato ; 
arming  myself  with  patience,  &c. 
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Ca$.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

Yoa  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

BrurNoy  Cassiiis,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work,  the  ides  of  March  begun ; ' 
And  ndiether  we  shall  meet  s^ain,  I  know  not. 
Therefore,  our  everlasting  farewell  take : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

C€ts.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru,  Why  then,  lead  on. — Oh,  that  a  man  might 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come!        [know 
But  it  sufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho !  away ! 

SCENE  II.— The  same.     The  field  of  haUle. 

Alarum.    Enter  Brutus  a/nd  Mbssala. 

Bra.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  rive  these  bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side :      \jL(md  alarum. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ude,  Messam :  let  them  all  come  down. 

[EaceunU 

SCENE  III.— The  sams.    Another  part  of  the  field. 

Alarum.    Enter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cos.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly ! 
Myself  have  tQ  mine  own  turn'd  enemy : 

*  begun,  erron^usly  for  Ifegan. 
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This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  tuniing  back : 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit,  O  Cassiusy  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early ; 
Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly ;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoils 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 

JEnter  Pindarus. 

Pin,  Hy  farther  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off: 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  mv  lord ! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  mr  off. 

CcLS,  This  hill  is  far  enough.    Look,  look,  Titinius ; 
Are  those  my  tents,  where  I  perceive  the  fire? 

Tit,  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cos,  Titinius,  if  thou  loVst  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops. 
And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd, 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit,  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought. 

\jExtt, 

Cos,  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill ; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  nofst  about  the  field, — 

[EoBvt  Pindarus. 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round, 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  I  shall  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  what  news? 

Pin,  [Ahove,^  O  my  lord ! 

Cos,  What  news? 

Pin,  Titinius  is 
Enclosed  round  about  with  horsemen,  that 
Make  to  him  on  the  spur ; — ^yet  he  spurs  on. — 
Now  they  are  almost  on  him ;  now,  Titinius ! — 
Now  some  'light: — O,  he  'lights  too: — he's  ta'en;— 
and  nark !  [Shout 

They  shout  for  joy. 

Cos,  Come  down,  behold  no  more :. — 
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» 

Of  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 

To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  &ee ! 

Re-enter  Pindabus. 

Come  hither,  sirrah : 

In  Parthia  did  1  take  thee  prisoner ; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life. 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 

Thou  should'st  attempt  it.    Come  now,  keep  thine  oath ! 

Now  be  a  freeman ;  and,  with  this  good  swOrd, 

That  ran  through  Ceesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 

Stand  not  to  answer :    Here,  take  thou  the  hilts ; 

And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  as  'tis  now. 

Guide  thou  the  sword. — Casar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 

Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  \^Die$. 

Pin.  So,  I  am  fr^e ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been, 
Durst  1  have  done  my  will.    O  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  coontr/ Pmdan«  shaU  run. 
Where  never  Boman  shall  take  note  of  him.      [Exit. 

Re-enter  Titinius,  Tvith  Messala. 

Mes,  It  is  but  change,  Titinius :  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes.  Where  did  you  leave  him? 

Tit.  All  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit.  He  lie»  not  like  the  living,    O  my  heart ! 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set ; 
The  sun  of  Home  is  set!  Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come;  our  deeds  are  done ! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
[J.  C^.  74] 
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O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 

The  things  that  are  not?  O  error,  soon  conceiv'dy 

Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 

But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

Tit.  What,  Pindarus  I  Where  art  thou,  Pindarus  1 
Mes.  Seek  him,  Titinius :  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears ;  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed. 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

2%.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while. 

[Exit  Messala. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  ihy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give 't  thee?  Didst  thou  not  hear  their 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thins.        [shouts  ? 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow ; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Wul  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace. 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods : — ^This  is  a  Roman's  part : 
Come,  Cassius*  swordy  and  find  Titinius'  heart.  [Dies, 

Alarum.     JRe-enter  Messala,  with  Brutus,  young 
Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie? 

Mes.  Lo,  yonder;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru,  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  O  Julius  Ceesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  alarums. 

CkUo.  Brave  Titinius  I 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius ! 

Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these? — 
[J.  CiES.  75] 
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The  last  of  all  tbe  Romand,  fare  fhee  well! 

It  18  impossible,  that  ever  Rome  ^ 

l^ould  Dreed  ihj  fellow. — Friends,  I  owe  more  iisis 

To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 

I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 

Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos^  send  his  body ; 

His  fiinerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 

Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come  'y^-  j 

And  come,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field. — 

Labeo,  and  Flavius,  set  our  battles  on : —  ^' 

Tis  three  o'clock;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 

We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.  [JSxeunt^ 

SCENE  lY.— Another  part  of  the  feld.         ,^ 

Alarum.    Enter  fighting^  Soldiers  of  both  amties'i. 
thefi  Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen  O,  yet  hold  up  your  heads !'. 

Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not?   Who  will  go  with 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field : —         [me? 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend : 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

[  Charges  the  enemy. 

Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Bi^tus,  my  country's  friend ;  know  me  for  Brutus* 
[Exit J  charging  the  enemy.   Cato  is  overpomeredy 
andfalls. 

Luc.  O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ?  ^    ^ 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius ; 
And  may'st  be  honoured  being  Cato's  son. 

1  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 

Zwc;  Only'  I  yield  to  die: 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight; 

[  Offering  money. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  death.  . . 
~    '    ■  ■  ■  i_ 

*  T^ofOf,— an  island  in  the  Egean  Sea. 
*  I  yield  only  on  thifl  condition,  that  I  may  die. 
[J.  Cms.  76] 
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1  Sold.  We  mast  not. — A  noble  prisoner ! 

2  Sold.  Roomy  ho !  Tell  Antony,  Brutos  is  ta'en. 

1  Sold,  riltellthenews. — Herecomestke general:— 

ErUer  Antokt. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord* 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Luc.  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough : 
I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  firom  so  great  a  shame! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  aliye,  or  dead. 
He  vrm  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  firiend ;  but,  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth :  keep  this  man  safe, 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.    Go  on. 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead : 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent. 
How  every  thing  is  chanc*d.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y.-^-Another  part  of  the  field. 
Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato,  and 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Sru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  firiends,  rest  on  this 
rock* 

CU.  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light ;  but,  my  lord. 
He  came  not  back ;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain. 

Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  Slaying  is  the  word; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     H^k  thee,  CTitus. — 

[Whispering. 

CU.  What,  I,  my  lord?  No,  notlbr  all  the  world. 

Bru.  Peace  then,  no  words. 

CU.  I'll  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru,  Hark  thee,  Dardanius !  [Whispers  him. 

Dar.  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

CU.  O,  Dardanius ! 
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Dfir.  O,  CHtas ! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Bruttts  make  to  thee? 

Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus :  Look,  he  meditates.* 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  ftiU  of  grie^ 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Cpme  hither,  good  Volumnius :  list  a  vroti*. 

Fo/.  What  says  my  lord?  ^  ' 

Bru.  Why,  this,  VolttBUdus : 

The  ghost  of  Csesar  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis,  once ; 
.  And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fi^ds.  ' 
I  know,  my  hoar  is  come. 

VoL  Not  so,  my  lord.    . 

Bru.  Nay^  I  am  sure  it  is,  Yolmnnius. 
Thou  see'st  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes  ;^ 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 
^  It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
'  Than  tarry  tUl  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnins, 
Thou  knoVst,  that  we  two  went  to  school  together'^ 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee, 
HoU.  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  I6fi. 

[Alarum  sHU. 

CIL  Ply,  fly,  my  lord ;  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you  j — ^and  you  j — and  you,  Volum- 
nius.— 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  arieep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
I  round  no  man,  out  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  sWl  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony,  * 

By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  imto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  'rest. 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  wis  hour. 

[Alarum.     Cry  within  ;  Fly,  fly,  fly. 

Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly. 
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Bru,  Hence ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Dardanius,  andYoLVMNivs, 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord : 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it : 
H<Md  thai  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  facCi 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.    Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 
Stra*  Give  me  your  hand  first :  Fare  you  well,  my 

lord. 
Bru*  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Ccesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[He  runs  on  his  swordj  and  dies* 

Alarum.    Retreat.    Enter  Octavius,  Ampoirr, 
Messala,  Lucilius,  and  their  army* 

Oct.  What  man  is  that?  [master  ? 

Mes.    My  master's  man. — Strato,    where  is  thy 

Stra^  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala ; 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Lmc*  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  proved  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct*  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  willentertain th^n. 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer'  me  to  you. 

Oct.  Do  so,  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato. 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Csesar ; 
Hf,  poly,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 


'  prtfer,  recommend. 
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And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  theoi. 
His  life  'wna  gende;  and  the  elemants 
So  mix'd  in  ^m,  iibBt  natnre  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  mas  a  man! 

Oct.  According  to  his-rirtue  let  us  use  him/ 
With  all  respect,  and  rites  of  buriaL 
Within  mj  tent  )iis  bones  to-night  shall  Iie» 
Most  like  a  soldier,  ctder'd  honourably.—* 
So,  call  tfie  field  to  rest:  and  lefs  away^ 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day. 


[Exewnt. 


*  The  student  of  history  caa  scarcely  forbear  to  reflect  how 
widely  Shakspeare  has  deviated  fKsm  historical  truth  hi  this, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  this  Play.— See  Subtonius  tn 
AttgHMtOj  13. 
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